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PARA LA HISTORIA DE UN ROMANCE DE LOPE 
(UNA ESTATUA DE CUPIDO) 
José F. Montesinos 


University of California, Berkeley 


El romance ‘Una estatua de Cupido,’ atribufdo ya a Lope por 
Duran (Romancero, II, nO 1494), fué impreso varias veces en el 
siglo XVII, Quiza sea su primera edicidén la que vio la luz en la 
Dozena parte de vomances, de la que segun parece hubo una 
impresidn de 1602 que desconozco,' de molde otra vez en 
1604.” Este ultimo libro sf he podido examinarlo, y en él nues- 
tro romance figura, no sin algunas malas variantes, en un texto 
muy cercano, como es ldgico, al del Romancero general de 
1604, en cuya parte XII se contiene, fol. 429 r°, Todavia mu- 
chos anos mas tarde, el alférez Francisco de Segura recogidé 
una diminuta version en ia segunda parte dela Primavera y flor 
de los mejores romances (Zaragoza, Viuda de Lucas Sanchez, 
1629, donde el romance esta al fol. 17 v9). Esta coleccidén se 
reprodujo otras veces, y a partir de 1641 se asocié a la pri- 
mera parte de la Primavera, mucho mas popular; de este modo 
aun andaba el romance en manos de todos en 1659, en la ulti- 
ma edicidn de ese libro (Madrid, Pablo de Val, fol. 135 vO). Re- 
tendremos aqui este texto porque, impreso unos setenta afios 
después de escrito el romance, representa la ultima fase de. su 
evoluciédn que nos es conocida. (Aunque no la primera, dos 
ediciones de la compilaciédn de Segura impresas en Zaragoza, 
1631 y Barcelona, 1634, van dedicadas a Lope. Si Lope llegé a 
leer e] libro y recordaba este romance, como recordaba tantos 
otros de su juventud, no dejaria de maravillarse de la forma en 
que ahora volvia a sus manos.) 

Ademas de esta tradicidn impresa, hay otra manuscrita, 
menos accesible, pero mas curiosa. Hace ya afios, el sefor 
Entrambasaguas di6é a conocer las variantes del romance segun 
el texto recogido en el cartapacio de Pedro de Penagos, co- 
menzado en 9 de agosto de 1593.* El romance, andnimo, apa- 
rece alli al fol. 136 vO, por lo que la fecha inicial del manus- 
crito quizd no tenga gran valor cronoldgico. Hay otras dos 
versiones, que aunque constan en el mismo manuscrito, varian 
algo entre si, en el 3.700 de la Biblioteca Nacional de Madrid, 
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fols. 32 vO (112 vv.) y 128 vo (96 wv.); la segunda vez va adscri- 
to expresamente a Lope de Vega. ~ 

El objeto de esta nota no es reseflar meramente algunos da- 
tos bibliogrdficos, probablemente muy incompletos; es muy po- 
sible que otros manuscritos ofrezcan nuevas versiones y atri- 
buciones, y, dado lo que de los textos conocemos, cuanto se 
haga sobre cualquiera de estos romances sera provisional y 
muy poco satisfactorio, aun para el autor del estudio. Lo que 
nos proponemos hacer aqui es una breve historia del romance 
segtin nos la muestran los textos referidos. Aunque los que 
desconocemos puedan ofrecer pormenores utiles a la critica 
textual, no creo que, en cambio, alteren sustancialmente la li- 
nea general de esa historia. El examen de las versiones que 
nos han sido accesibles creo que nos permite algunas conclu- 
siones talvez pertinentes, y aleccionadoras para los que se ocu- 
pen en la exploracién de esta sorprendente poesia que, por ser 
como fué y por responder a las urgencias a que respondia, hubo 
de divulgarse de extrafia manera, mds propia de la poesia popu- 
lar que de la poesia erudita. No recuerdo ahora otro romance 
que nos dé una tan cumplida leccidn de método. 

Primeramente, hemos de intentar una reproduccion, no di- 
remos critica — no es concebible una edicidn critica en estos 
casos — sino mas bien sindptica, que permita apreciar las di- 
vergencias de los distintos textos. Por lo que se dirda luego, 
dejamos fuera del aparato critico la version de la Primavera. 
El texto que ahora ofrecemos es tanto mds necesario cuanto 
que, a juzgar por lo que dan a entender algunas citas del ro- 
mance, se dirfa que éste es el mismo en todas partes. Duran 
(benemérito, si, pero...) no tuvo empacho en citar como fuentes 
el Romancero general y la Primavera. Ahora podra verse 
cuanto rigor hay en citas asi. 

Tomamos como base el texto del Romancero general, que 


puede considerarse como la versidn vulgata del romance hacia 
1600.4 


Vna estatua de Cupido 
que al templo de vnos pastores 
de dios de amor les seruia, 
siendo dios de sinrazones, 
colgaua el pastor Belardo 9) 
del alta rama de vn roble, 
que quiere que lleue el fruto 
a su dureza conforme. 
Descifiéndose la honda, 
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de vn arroyo piedras coge, 
y resonando los valles, 

la dorada imagen rompe. 
“Ahy quedardas, le dize, 
persecucion de los hombres 
maestro de hazer agrauios, 
inuentor de tratos dobles, 
aspid fiero que se cria 
dentro de los coracones, 
que su propia sangre beue 
y de sus entranas come; 
locura en que dan las almas, 
alegre mal y bien pobre, 
enfermedad sin remedio, 

que con él se aumenta al doble; 
padre de zelos y oluido, 
ladr6n de puertas y torres, 
afrentador de linages, 
ingeniero de trayciones: 
Mejor estaras ahi, 

donde te echen maldiciones, 
que no en los sacros palacios 
adonde necios te adoren. 

La estatua sola te afrento 

por sia los cielos te acoges, 
para que viéndote infame 

de alla te arrojen los dioses.” 
En esto vid que baxauan 

al valle algunos pastores, 

y contandoles el caso, 

les ruega que le perdonen. 
“Por mi parte, dixo Albanio, 
no ayasS miedo que me enoje, 
que alla me tiene diez afios, 
de mi vida los mejores.” 
“Sinrazon es, dixo Alcino, 

que entonces amaua a Floris, 
sacar al dios de su templo 

y deshonrallo en el monte. 

El amor en si no es malo, 
mire el hombre lo que escoge, 
que si sus ojos le enganan, 

es justo que ellos [lo] lloren.” 
Mientras ellos argiifan 


’ 


10 


15 


20 


25 


30 


35 


40 


45 


50 
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se fué acercando la noche, 

y Filis, con otras damas, 55 
bax6 de secreto al bosque. 

Lleg6é piadosa a Cupido 

y de la rama quitole, 

como aquella que tenia 

mayores obligaciones, 60 
“Que no es bien, dixo llorando, 

que por vn villano torpe 

vn dios tan bello se afrente 

y que de infame le noten. 

Este hizo a mi hermosura 65 
celebrada en todo el orbe, 

y que ya en mi edad postrera 
descanso y oro me sobre.” 

Con esto muy triste Filis 

de la soga desatole, 70 
haziéndole sepultura 

entre jazmines y flores. 


VARIANTES: verso 1:D2: A vna statua 
2:D1: de vnos amores 
3:A,D1,D2: de dios de amores 
4:D1: siéndolo de sinragones 
6:A: de vn alta rama;D2: de vna alta rama. Duran corrigio 
indebidamente la leccion de C. 
7:A,D1,D2: para que llevase fruto 
9:D1l: y descifiendo 
11:A,B: y respondiendo los valles;D2: y retirado acia el valle; 
Dl: y rresonando los valles 
12: Todas las versiones traen dorada imagen; Duran corrigio a 
su arbitrio adorada. 
13: A,D1,D2: Alla quedaras (A, quedaros?) 
19:D1; que su misma sangre beue;D2, errado:que su misma 
sangre viue 
20:A,D1,D2: y de las entrafias, En A siguen cuatro versos que 
no BaEy en las otras versiones y resurgen tayvdiamente en 
Primavera: 
Villano a quien se te humilla 
y a quien te desprecia noble, 
salteador en las giudades 
y cortesano en los montes 
21-24:D2: Faltan. 


24:A: el doble.— En A,D1,D2 siguen versos omitidos en Bic: 
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Hijo de un hombre afrentado 
y de una muger inorme (A: inerme? ) 
que puso precio a las damas 
y le piden (A: pide?) desde entonces 


25:A: padre de celos y envidia;D1: padre de celos y agrauios. 
— En D2 faltan los versos 25-28, 

28:A: y ingeniero 

31:A: en los altares veros;B: y no en los sacros p.;D1: en los 
altares sacros. En D2 faltan los versos 29-32.Al 32 deC 
siguen en A,D1, y corresponden al mismo lugar en D2 otros 
omitidos allt: 


Malaya lo que me cuestas 

de cuidado y de dolores 

(D1,D2: de cuidados y dolores) 
por un bien que no se halla 

y un mal que no se conoce. 

Mas yo tomaré venganca 

(D2: mas (si) yo tomare venganga) 
aunque pequena la tome, 

pues tu me ofendiste en sangre 
(D2: que tu me afrentas en sangre) 
y yo te castigo en bronce. 


En D1 faltan los versos 33-36; figuran en él, a continua- 
cion del ultimo que hemos copiado los anadidos por A des- 
pués del 36. 

33:B: te quemo;D2: te ofendo 

34:A,D2: porque a los cielos;B: pues a los cielos 

35:B: errado: viéndote infamar;D2: en viéndote infame 

36:A,D1,D2: siguen otros versos no acogidos en B,C: 


A: que no sé para qué sufren 

(D1: que no sé yo por qué sufren; 

D2: que yo no sé como sufren) 

un ejemplo de traidores 

(D2: ...de traiciones) 

que por conservar el mundo 

(D1: y por conservar el mundo) 

su misma paz interrompe [n] (Correcto en D2). 


38:D2: del valle 

39:D2: que contandoles el casso 

40:B: evrado; le ruegan que les perdone 
41:A,D1: dijo Lauso;D2: dixo Lauro 
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42:B: no ayas miedo que le toque 
44: En A,D1,D2 siguen versos omitidos en B,C: 


Mas de mill, dijo Damon, 

Belardo amigo, te goces 

(D2: Clarindo amigo...) 

que nos has dado un buen dia : 

(D2: que no me ha dado un buen d1a) 

con este monstruo disforme 

(D2: aqueste mostro disforme). 

No he visto mejor pintura, 

replic6 Clarinda entonces 

(D1,D2: veplico Clarindo...)* 

si ansi estuviera la causa 

de mis versos y canciones. 

Desde hoy, nos dijo Riselo [ ?] 

(D1; desde oy mas, dixo R.; 

D2: Ya de oy mas, dijo R.) 

habra de balde favores, 

que has puesto al amor (D1: el amor) en tien- 
da para que nadie le compre. 

(Estragado en D2: que as puesto al amor/en 
tienda para quando los compre.) 

Si asi le viera Lisardo, 

con menos agua salobre 

hubiera sido el Leandro 

(D1: no hubiera sido Leandro) 

que lloran aquestos bosques 

(D1: que llora en aquestos bosques). 

Los cuatro ultimos versos de esta version faltan en D2. 


45:A,D2: Sinrazén es, dijo Albanio;D1: Aluano® 

46:B,C leen Floris, no Cloris, como Duran;D1: Clori;D2, 
evvado; amaba flores 

47:A,D1:; sacar a amor de su templo;D2: sacar amor 

48:A,D2: para afrentalle;D1l: afrentarle 

49:A,D1,D2: El amor por si no es malo 

50:D2: sepa el hombre 

92:A,D1,D2: ellos es bien que lo Woren. C, sin duda por errata: 


le lloren; lo lloren en B. —A,D1,D2: siguen cuatro versos 
omitidos en B,C: 


Mas pues os preciais de sabios 
(D1,D2: y pues os preciays de sauios) 
escoged uno entre doce 

(D2: escogedme...), 
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que al mas elocuente haré 
que se desdiga y le honre 


54:A,D2: fuese cerrando la noche;D1: se fué cerrando 

55:A,D1,D2: y Filis con otras ninfas 

56:D2: salid de secreto al monte 

07:A,D1,D2: llegé6 piadosa al amor 

08:A,D1,D2: y de la soga quitole 

63:D2: se offenda 

65:D1: hizo mi hermosura 

65-68:D2: Faltan. 

66:D1: gelebrarse por el orbe 

67:A: y que yo 

69: Todo el final muy distinto en las versiones manuscrvitas. 
Los cuatro ultimos versos de B,C son como un resumen de 
ellas. En A,D1,D2 se lee: 


Bien me huelgo yo que muera 
cuando ya el sol se me pone 
(D2: quando a mj el sol se me pone) 
mas pésame que un villano 
por mi causa le deshonre. 
Con estas y otras endechas 
enterrole entre unas flores 
(D1: le enterro entre algunas f.) 
haciendo que su sepulcro 
(DIS FF GSU SEP.) 
aquestos versos adornen: 
Aqui yace el amor nijfio 
(D1: un amor nino) 
muerto como el tierno Adonis 

' a las manos de una fiera, 
que no con espada noble. 


Resulta claro que impresos y manuscritos reflejan dosfases 
muy diferentes de la vida artistica de este romance. Los im- 
presos, muy prdéximos entre si—B s6lo trae ocho leves vari- 
antes apenas aceptables que el editor de C se creyé en el caso 
de corregir, pues le parecieron dislates—ofrecen probable- 
mente lo que al fin se cantaba por todas partes:un texto abre- 
viado, aligerado de cuanto se iba escapando a la comprensi6én de 
las gentes. Ay Dl, muy cercanos quiza del texto original, han 
conservado con gran fidelidad su estructura. Asi es verosimil 
que se recitase o cantase en un comienzo. Un cambio profundo 
en el cardcter de las tonadas, que yo no sabria explicar, porque 
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no sé mtsica, pero que me parece colegir de las transforma- 
ciones que los romances artisticos experimentan al avanzar el 
siglo XVII, impone cortes y abreviaciones. Pero éstos no podian 
ser arbitrarios. Al abreviar el romance, los cantores, no 
siempre tan ignaros como los que compilaban los textos daban a 
entender, van cambiando su forma. Suprimen, naturalmente, lo 
que no entienden, y en lo que conservan pueden hallarse con- 
fusiones curiosas. Pero el poema ha sido refundido segun un 
propésito artistico nuevo. 

D2, copia que parece mas tardia y que es desde luego menos 
correcta, deriva evidentemente de la misma tradicién que los 
otros manuscritos. No creo que tengan en este caso gran in- 
terés las omisiones, y que esta versién sea 16 versos mas breve 
que la otra del mismo manuscrito. Probablemente llegé asi a 
manos del escriba.’ Quien ademds, no obstante la adscripci6n 
a Lope, es claro que no entiende algunas de las alusiones con- 
tenidas en el romance, y hace los mas extrafos guisados con 
Belardo y Clarindo. Debiéd de seguir un original ya bastante 
viciado. 

Lope (creo que la atribuciédn a Lope no puede ponerse en 
duda) habia escrito un romance de desamor al que siguieron 
otros apasionados que ya no Significan gran cosa, si nos em- 
pefiamos en no ver en esos versos sino testimonios autobiogra- 
ficos. El romance pertenece, a juzgar por la mencion de Al- 
banio, que de un modo u otro consta en todos los textos que 
hemos visto, al “ciclo de Alba,” y posiblemente fué escrito 
hacia 1593. (La fecha del cartapacio de Penagos que, como 
dijimos, no basta a probar que todos los romances en él con- 
tenidos sean anteriores a 1593, es sin embargo un indicio que 
no debe descartarse.) Es muy de notar que el que aqui nos 
ocupa, que sin duda hubo de ser famoso, no conste en ninguna 
de las Flores con anterioridad a 1602. Los textos manuscritos 
contienen una indicacidn cronoldgica precisa que yo al menos, 
y hoy por hoy, no puedo valorar bien:la alusién a la muerte de 
don Luis de Vargas Manrique, ahogado en el mar Tirreno, no 
sabemos si en accién de guerra o por accidente; lo mas pro- 
bable es que algin desengafio amoroso contribuyera a alejarlo 
de Espafia, y que un combate o una tempestad pusiera término 
a su vida. La mencidn de Leandro en el romance que ahora nos 
ocupa, la de Narciso en otro, lo que Lope mismo escribié en El 
laurel de Apolo* nos convence de que las cuitas de amor con- 
tribuyeron a precipitar el fin de don Luis. Pero ignoramos la 
fecha exacta, que quiza no fuera diffcil averiguar con buenos 
libros a la mano. Lo que nos parece indudable es que las alu- 
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siones demuestran que el pobre Lisardo habia muerto algunos 
anos antes de 1600. Este romance de la estatua de Cupido es 
sin duda anterior a ‘Cuando cesardn las iras,’ impreso en 1597 
(VII parte de Flor),? y otro famosisimo, de molde ya cuatro 
afios antes (‘Mil afios ha que no canto’), en la edicién vulgata, la 
del Romancero, en conflicto con la mds antigua, refiere a Li- 
sardo una desamorada y displicente alusién.’° No parece ente- 
ramente il6dgico suponer que ‘Una estatua de Cupido’ fuese es- 
crito nc mucho después de llegar Lope a Alba, muerto Vargas 
por entonces. La manera del romance lo corrobora. 

Es un romance arcadico. Atn no ha concebido Lope, aunque 
tan cerca de Lifidn, o ha entrevisto apenas, las posibilidades del 
estilo ristico que tanto éxito tendrd después. Belardo es un 
pastor que vive en un medio en que Cupido tiene templos y re- 
cibe culto; Filis es una “ninfa” (como tantas otras que figuran 
en la Diana de Montemayor), ninfa entrada en ajfios, pero ninfa 
al fin. Belardo, despechado, denuesta a Cupido, y lo afrenta y 
deshonra. A lo que sigue un coloquio con los otros discretos y 
disertos pastores, todos igualmente amargados, si no es Al- 
banio, “que entonces amaba a Floris.” Hay un amago de dis- 
cusi6n académica (tema: “El amor por si no es malo”) hasta 
que sobreviene Filis. Filis que ya no es quien era. Lope puede 
ironizar sobre su persona, sus palabras y sus gestos. A Filis, 
que envejece, una vida mercenaria le permite tener ahora “des- 
canso y oro”; cortesana desposeida de los brillos y oropeles 
que le prestara un entusiasmo juvenil, hela aqui enterrando al 
amor, que en realidad no le importa nada; acto de gratitud que 
le rinde por haberla hecho “famosa en todo el orbe” y haberle 
dado el bienestar de que goza. 

Lope ha introducido en el romance a sus amigos. En este 
punto los manuscritos son mucho mas extensos y explicitos que 
los impresos; deparan, al mismo tiempo, dificultades que ya lo 
eran entonces para muchos. No hay dificultad en reconocer a 
Riselo y a Lisardo; no es dudoso quién fuese Albanio. Lauso, 
que consta en dos manuscritos (A,D1), se ha convertido en 
Lauro en D2. Lauro fué el nombre poético de Luis Vélez de 
Guevara, a quien, por razones de edad, no es posible incluir en 
el grupo de Alba.** El Clarindo que aqui figura no debe de ser 
Andrés de Claramonte, cuyo fué este nombre poético andando el 
tiempo. Yen el Romancero general aun hallamos un Alcino que 
no figura en los textos manuscritos y no hay modo de identifi- 
car. Nipara qué. Lo que este pequefio detalle nos ensena es 
que esto de los nombres arcadicos, interesante y divertido para 
los que tomaban parte en la mascarada, perdia sentido para 
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los extrafios. Para los extrafios— para casi toda Espafia — lo 
mismo daba una cosa que otra. . 

Una poesia como la que, en su juventud, se empefié en hacer 
Lope tenia forzosamente que pasar por estas transformaciones 
al popularizarse. Propendemos siempre a suponer, tal vez sin 
decirnoslo claramente, diciéndolo muy claro las mas veces, 
que los contemporaneos del poeta conocian su vida mejor que 
nosotros y estaban en el secreto de todas sus trapisondas. Ello 
podrd ser verdad en cuanto a un restringido grupo de amigos — 
o de enemigos. Para la mayoria de las gentes que oyeran can- 
tar estos romances, lo que comprendian y admiraban era una 
historia tierna o regocijada, o alusiones a ella, cuyo protago- 
nista podia ser Belardo o Clarindo, Adulce o el Moro Muza. In- 
sisto en esto porque cuando llegue la hora de explorar los ro- 
mances manuscritos—y nada hay tan urgente—sera preciso 
cribar de nuevo esto de los nombres poéticos, que pueden estar 
arbitrariamente cambiados en otros textos por quienes ignora- 
ban ya—o ignoraron siempre — quién se ocultaba tras aquellas 
extranas apelaciones. Quien no comprenda el destino, res- 
tringidamente “privado” que estos versos de Lope tienen en un 
comienzo, esta a riesgo de no comprender nunca las transfor- 
maciones que experimentan, y cémo al popularizarse se iban 
descargando de mil accidentes, importantisimos para el poeta, 
incomprensibles o indiferentes para cantantes y publico. 2 Qué 
le importaba ya a quien no sabia quién era Lauso o quién era 
Damodn—tampoco lo sabemos nosotros con certeza!” — que és- 
tos opinaran mds O menos en un romance tan disminuido de 
materia anecddética que su versidn vulgata ni siquiera recoge el 
nombre de Riselo, mas famoso quizd que el de Belardo pocos 
afios antes? La discusién de los pastores, que en un comienzo 
debi6d de reflejar ciertas actitudes de los contendientes, los 
hombres de carne y hueso detrds de la mascara, que habjian 
adoptado aquel papel como pudieran representar cualquier otro, 
ahora, en la versién vulgata queda esquematizada en un pro- 
contra, y si los que se enfrentan con Belardo son Albanio — 
cambiado, en efecto, el papel—y Alcino, que no consta en las 
primeras versiones, parece claro que sus nombres ya nada 
significan,"* Estamos ante la consecuencia que para los ro- 
mances tuvo el salir de la pequefia coterie literaria, donde lo- 
graron su pleno sentido, a la ancha plaza del mundo. 

La version vulgata, en la que el primer tono arcddico tiende 
a debilitarse — Filis ya no es “ninfa,” sino dama—al simpli- 
ficar el romance le da otra estructura; lo que leemos ahora son 
los efectos de la cdlera de Belardo y de la piedad de Filis, des- 
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aparecidas las ironias del otro texto, y por ello mismo este 
segundo tema, mucho menos apoyado, que cobraba todo su sen- 
tido y su gracia del recuerdo de la Filis real, hubo de parecer 
mucho menos interesante a los que no supieran—es claro, los 
mas—por qué Lope decia lo que decia. Y, favorecido por un 
extrafiisimo cambio de gustos que parece culminar hacia 1620,* 
lo que cobra valor a la postre es el primer tema, la safia de 
Belardo contra ese Eros urgente y esquivo, que nos desaso- 
siega sin satisfacernos nunca— uno de los mds viejos temas de 
la poesia amorosa, que atin ha de complacer a los romAnticos. 
Pero ese tema, que.llegaba al siglo XVII por mil cauces, habia 
florecido Ultimamente entre algunos poetas del siglo XV, siglo 
superficialmente conocido, pero bastante conocido de Lope y de 
no pocos de sus contemporaneos, que atin encontraban edificante 
la lectura del Cancionero general. Leyendo el comienzo del 
romance de Lope se nos vienen a la memoria los denuestos del 
viejo contra el amor en el didlogo de Rodrigo de Cota, y otras 
amplificaciones ret6dricas de este jaez, tan del gusto trovado- 
resco. Y estos versos de Lope, en los que parece darse la mano 
con los poetas de las cortes de Juan IIo de Enrique IV— mas 
alla de este tiempo atn pensamos en la “pelea” de Juan Ruiz, 
pero esto, claro, es menciodn ociosa, pues el siglo XVII, por su 
desgracia, no conoci6é al Arcipreste — son los que van a quedar 
del romance cuando un nuevo refundidor se ponga a la obra por 
esos anos de 1620. Vale la pena ver aparte lo que de la obra 
juvenil de Lope quedaba al fin, cdmo fué su faz en los Ultimos 
treinta afios de su existencia poética. He aqui lo que se lee en 
la segunda Primavera: 


Vna estatua de Cupido 
_ que al templo de vnos pastores 

de dios de amor les seruia, 
siendo dios de sinrazones, 
colgaua el pastor Belardo 9) 
del alta rama de vn roble 
para que lleuasse fruto 
a su dureza conforme. 
Descifiéndose la honda 
de vn arroyo piedras coge, 10 
y respondiendo los valles, 
la dorada imagen rompe. 
“Alla quedaras, le dize, 
persecucion de los hombres, 
maestro de hazer agrauios, 15 
inuentor de tratos dobles, 
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aspid fiero que se cria 

dentro de los coragones, 

que la propia sangre bebe 

y de sus entranas come; 20 
villano a quien se te humilla 

y a quien te desprecia noble, 
salteador en las ciudades 

y cortesano en los montes; 

hijo de vn hombre afrentado 25 
y de vna muger inorme, 

que puso precio a las damas 

y lo piden desde entonces; 

locura en que dan las almas, 
alegre mal y bien pobre, 30 
enfermedad sin remedio, 

y con él se aumenta al doble; 
padre de zelos y embidias, 

ladrén de puertas y torres, 
afrentador de linages, 35 
ingeniero de trayciones. 

Mejor estaras ai, 

donde te echen maldiciones, 

que no en los altares sacros 
adonde necios te adoren. 40 
De ti tomo esta venganga, 

y no es mucho que la tome, 

pues tt me afrentaste en sangre 

y yo te castigo en bronce. 

La estatua sola te afrento 45 
porque a los cielos te acoges, 

para que viéndote infame 

de alla te arrojen los dioses, 

que no sé yo por qué sufren 

vn exemplo de trayciones 50 
que por conuersar [sic |] al mundo 
su misma paz interrompes.” 

En esto vio que baxauan 

al valle algunos pastores, 

y contandoles el caso 55 
les ruega que le perdonen. 


Y esto es todo. Es muy cierto que los textos de Segura son 
con frecuencia brevisimos. Atribuimos esa brevedad a exigen- 
cias de la musica, probablemente mds rica ahora endesarrollos 


a 
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y fiorituras, y por ello necesitada de letras poco extensas y no 
muy complicadas. Pero no es posible ver en este tltimo avatar 
del romance, simplemente, la tijera de un cantor mds atento al 
tono que a la letra. En primer lugar es comprobable que Segura 
no se atuvo al texto del Romancero general, sino a otro mas 
pro6ximo a las versiones manuscritas —al que debe los vv. 21- 
28, 41-44, aparte otras variantes de menor importancia. Si el 
propésito hubiera sido meramente la brevedad, nada mejor que 
limitarse a los denuestos del Romancero, ya abreviados. 4Y 
por qué esto y no otra letra mds reciente?’* Aun suponiendo 
que el tono usual de ‘Una estatua de Cupido’ fuera famoso hasta 
el punto de hacerse inolvidable, es claro que la misma tonada 
podia acoger infinitas letras, sobre todo trat4ndose de ro- 
mances, de medida ya tan regular y exacta. Si sdlo de la pre- 
servacion de las tonadas se tratase, no se echa de ver por qué 
los musicos persistirfan en cantar esta letra en vez de cual- 
quier otra, ya que de la letra si es constante —acabamos de 
verlo—la respetaban tan poco que a cada paso la alteraban. 
Al adaptarla a un nuevo canto, esto es lo mas probable, y abre- 
viarla, la resucitaban haciéndola responder a los gustos del 
dia. La vieja Arcadia era ya un vago recuerdo. Se conservaba, 
pues, de ella lo menos posible, y el antiguo romance podia 
quedar reducido a lo que, con nombre nada nuevo, podria rotu- 
larse “invectiva contra el amor.” Puesta en boca de Belardo 
atin, y muchos quiza supieran en esos tardios tiempos quién era 
Belardo, pero un Belardo “generalizado,” por quien habla cual- 
quier amante; ya no es el hombre de determinadas circunstan- 
cias, empefiado en cantar a gritos su pasidn de cada dia. Ahora 
este Belardo es un hombre transido y acongojado, igual en todo 
a otro no mds dichoso. La poesia romantica que quiso hacer 
Lope, transcripci6On, hora a hora, de sus cuitas o de sus exulta- 
ciones, se le escapa de la mano para hacerse bien comtn. Ya 
no le pertenece. La primitiva situacidn poética puede ser ya la 
experiencia de todos; para que asi sea, lo anecdotico tiene que 
ser sacrificado. Ya ni siquiera aparece Filis— gquién era ya 
Filis por los afios de 1620? Lo poético es ahora esa honda re- 
sonante de Belardo que tantos mozos quisieran hacer restallar. 
Contra la intencién del autor, la de su creacidn poética, ya anti- 
cuada, ha cambiado del todo. 

Todo esto es tan patente que resulta perogrullesco; si in- 
sisto en ello es porque nos ofrece puntos de vista importantes 
para juzgar de las posibilidades y modos de difusién de esta 
poesia romanceril, cuyo éxito, lejos de ser favorecido por el 
“todo el mundo lo sabia” que con tanta frecuencia postulamos, 
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solia estar dificultado precisamente porque los mas no sabian 
nada de la carga anecdotica apilada sobre cada romance. Quede 
para otro articulo examinar cémo los romances de moros, que 
suelen ser un drama comprimido, que se basta a si mismo, no 
suelen sufrir transformaciones parecidas a éstas de los de- 
nuestos a Cupido, y si se abrevian en ocasiones, ello obedece, 
como en todos losromances populares, porque lo tolerable tiene 
limites que los antiguos cantores no se atrevian a franquear — 
y aun fueron restringiendo progresivamente, a medida que la 
mitisica se hacia mas exigente. Me parece claro—para no 
poner sino un ejemplo — que si el romance ‘Brabonel de Zara- 
goza/alrey...,’ publicado ya en la Flor de 1589, llega al Ro- 
mancero general con veinte versos menos,” su caso es en todo 
diferente del que nos ocupa. Alli se suprime un largo pasaje de 
este tipo: “en vn caballo alazdn,/haziendo coruetas altas,/con 
vn jaez carmesi/ y vna vanda naranjada...” Todo lo que sigue 
es al mismo tenor. Todo muy bueno y muy brillante, pero muy 
largo, y se hacia preciso sacrificar el vestuario al interés de la 
escena. Como en los romances pastoriles aquel dramatismo 
era menos de esencia, lo anecd6tico podia pesar mas en ellos, 
y las supresiones hubieron de ser tal vez de otro orden. En un 
caso y en otro los refundidores tienen que depurar lo que real- 
mente interesa a las gentes, y el romance ya no puede limitarse 
a ser tal o cual chisme de las “nifierfas” de Lope—o de otro — 
sino que ha de expresar una situacién poética, lo que cada cual 
podia comprender y aun referir a si mismo. Como siempre 
que hallamos en la historia una poesia romantica (=confluencia 
de la vida y la literatura) el oyente aspira a sentir a par del 
poeta. Para que esto fuera posible se hacia necesario supri- 
mir cuanto de sobradamente personal y singular concurriese 
en protagonistas y situaciones—lo mds interesante tal vez 
para el poeta mismo, que no queria que nada muriese —y re- 
ducir estas escenas a lo mas general, mas ampliamente com- 
prensivo. A la postre, estos lectores u oyentes no sienten 
tanto la compasién por el poeta gue se lamenta de crudeli- 
simos dolores; refieren la compasién a sf mismos, que tam- 
bién los sufren, o los han sufrido—o los imaginan de sf mis- 
mos, poniéndose en situaciédn andloga a la que el poeta crea, 
en la medida en que pueden imaginarla. Todo lo que fuese de- 
masiado particular — justamente lo que tantos de aquellos ro- 
mances extremaban, por haber nacido en muy particulares cir- 
cunstancias — habia de sucumbir al juego de estas dos fuerzas: 
que para los no iniciados resultaba incomprensible, y que la 
ejemplaridad poética disminuifa cuanto mds Singular era el 
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caso. La “tipificacién” o generalizacién de la poesia romdn- 
tica, que tan personal pretende ser siempre, es una de las mds 
curiosas paradojas del romanticismo. 

Textos como el que estudiamos nos hacen comprender tam- 
bién ciertos aspectos de la evoluci6n del arte de Lope y de su 
indole. Lope, que por eso llegé a ser un gran poeta dramatico, 
porque tuvo los sentidos muy despiertos para captar las reac- 
ciones del ptblico, hubo de hacerse cargo de sus exigencias. 
Y por ser un gran poeta, sin mas, hubo de comprender pronto 
cudn necesario era superar lo perecedero en formas de arte, 
superar las anécdotas en “temas.” Hace ya mds afios de lo que 
yO quisiera que me atrevi a llamar al orden respecto del desa- 
tentado descoyuntar la poesia de Lope enbusca de documentos,”” 
e hice notar cémo lo que pudo originarse en un acaecimiento 
tal vez muy cierto—tal vez muy trivial también—pudo con 
los anos determinar un “tema poético,” limpio ya de toda broza 
anecdética. No parece que aquelias palabras mias hayan tenido 
eco alguno, pues se ha continuado observando el mismo proce- 
der de hace cincuenta anos. A los que insistan les haré notar 
que un romance apasionado y tierno como ‘Cuando cesardan las 
iras’ es comprobablemente posterior a una burla desamorada 
como ésta de los denuestos a Cupido; prueba, entre otras cin- 
cuenta, de que a partir del destierro, Lope va imaginando sus 
romdanticas situaciones poéticas segtn le place. Si aquel ro- 
mance, que no creo circulara mucho, y por eso sufrid menos 
desgastes, no aludiera tan claramente a éste, la consecuencia, 
segtin el método de marras— interpretacién de los romances 
como chismorreos y confesiones ptblicas—seria atribuirle 
mayor antigtiedad. 

Por lo dicho antes hasta cabria sospechar que alguna vez 
Lope mismo tuviera la humorada de rehacer un romance suyo 
famoso. Si tantos de sus sonetos — ello es comprobable — fue- 
ron reescritos a la intencidn de diferentes personas, no vemos 
por qué no pudo hacer lo mismo con romances mucho mas 
famosos, cuyo texto era por tanto ves nullius; por qué no co- 
operarfa a esta empresa comin de refundirlos. Una humorada 
mas. Es poco probable que lo hiciera. Pero de lo que no cabe 
duda es de que otros lo hacian, y que por tanto, basar nuestros 
estudios sobre romanceros y Flores, dandoles una autoridad 
que no tienen, se parece mucho a la patética labor de aquellos 
escriturarios que ponian toda su fe en la Vulgata, desentendién- 
dose de cuantos textos ignoraban. Los romances, como ro- 
mances populares que fueron, pasaron por mil formas, unas 
mds acendradas, otras enteramente corruptas. Al revés de lo 
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que ocurre con la poesia propiamente tradicional, respecto de 
esta otra que emana de plumas conocidas si podemos propo- 
nernos hallar, si no un unico arquetipo, algo mas atenido a las 
primeras formas que lo que Ultimamente se imprimia. Si no 
conociéramos del romance de Cupido otro texto que el que nos 
ofrece la Primavera, podriamos creer que era un romance de 
la vejez de Lope, de los que produjo a millares para musicos y 
cantores, con pluma indiferente, preocupado con otras cosas 
mejores. 

La pura verdad es que sabemos poquisimo de estas materias. 
Para llegar a mds cabal conocimiento necesitamos una base do- 
cumental nueva. Estos romances, que tanto se diferencian en 
general de los tradicionales, tienen con ellos sin embargo esto 
en comtin: que hay que estudiarlos en sus variantes. Hace falta 
allegar todo lo impreso y manuscrito, restaurar en lo posible 
los textos, antes de lanzarse a la interpretaci6n o atribuir a 
troche y moche. Un poco mas de positivismo, por caridad, al 
menos por una temporada. El idealismo vendra después. 


1. Doma Maria Goyri, NRFH, IV (1950), 363, cita esta edicidn, que en 
efecto debe de ser diferente de la otra, pues las paginaciones no coin- 
ciden. No dice donde para. 

2. Dozena parte de romances..., Valladolid, Sebastian de Cafias, aiio 
164 (sic). La tasa es de 15 octubre 1604. (Ejemplar de la Hispanic So- 
ciety, New York.) 

3. Poesias nuevas de Lope de Vega..., Revista de la Biblioteca, Ar- 
chivo y Museo del Ayuntamiento de Madrid, XI (1934); cito por la tirada 
aparte, Madrid, Artes graficas municipales, 1934. 

4. Siglas: A=Cartapacio de Penagos. — B=Docena parte de romances. 
—C=Romancero general. —D1=Manuscrito 3.700, primera versidén. — 
D2=el mismo, segunda version. 

5. El contexto parece que csige que hable un pastor, y quiza el manus- 
crito A esté viciado o mal transcrito; pero en el grupo de Alba parece 
ser que hubo una Clarinda, que figura en el romance ‘De ver una escura 
cueua’ (con Belardo y Riselo). En este caso se trata seguramente de 
una dama. 

6. EnC se lee Albanio, no Albano, como imprimi6é Duran. 

7. Las dos copias del manuscrito 3.700 son de distinta mano —y atin se 
distinguen otras en el cddice, cuyo contenido debid de ser compilado en 
largos afios. Hacia el final su interés decae, las atribuciones de poemas 
son cada vez mds raras y las transcripciones menos fieles. Por ello 
tiene mayor interés la adscripcién de este romance a Lope. Juzgando 
por algunas grafias, sospecho que la parte final del volumen fue escrita 
en Cataluna; quiza todo él lo fuese, aunque a trechos da la impresion de 
ser facticio. En el microfilm de que dispongo no es facil constatarlo. 
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8. ...aquel mancebo ilustre y desdichado, 
don Luis de Vargas, que las ondas fieras 
del mar Tirreno tienen sepultado. 
Llorad, ninfas... 

é muriendo por amor no le ayudastes? 

De envidia de su dama le dejastes 

como a Leandro, entre las ondas ciego. 
(Rivad., XXXVIII, 201 b). 


9. Septima y octaua parte de Flor de varios romances nueuos. , Al- 
cala de Henares, Iniguez de Lequerica, 1597, fol. 60 r¥; cfr.: Svancatte 
tu estatua, amor”... “Tu estatua colgué de vn roble.” 


10. Ramillete de flores, Lisboa, Antonio Alvarez, 1593, fol. 7 r®. En 
esta compilacién va atribuido a Lifidn, y Lisardo se ha convertido en 
Lisandro; v. NRFH, VI (1952), 361. Aunque no creo que ello signifique 
nada, recordaré que Lisandro fué nombre poético de don Carlos Boyl, 
pues asi consta en un soneto de La Arcadia (NRFH, IV (1950), 373, n. 91) 
y en un romance, seguramente de don Carlos, impreso en la IX parte 
del Romanceyvo (‘Oydme atentos agora,’ n9 802 de la ed. de G. Palencia), 
recogido en el Cancionero de la Academia de los Nocturnos, ed. Marti 
Grajales, IV, 101. (Falta esta atribucidén en la ed. de Palencia, con tan- 
tas otras — sobrando tantas.) Pero no concurren en Boy] las circunstan- 
cias a que alude el romance: ‘Lisardo, aquel ahogado/ como Narciso en 
el pozo,/ antes que a la guerra fuese/ dijo bien esto del olmo.’ Podria 
referirse esto al otro romance, ‘Cantuesos y tomillos,’ quiza obra de 
Lisardo. Pero sdlo conocemos una parte escasa de los que entonces se 
escribieron; puede aludirse a versos desconocidos hoy. 

11. En el manuscrito 3.700 hay no pocos romances de Luis Vélez, de 
muy otro estilo, en que figura el nombre de Lauro. Quizd a esto se deba 
la confusion. 

12. Lauso consta como nombre poético de Cervantes en una curiosa 
clave onomdstica inclusa en el cancionero de Usoz (Revista de archivos, 
IV (1900), 577.) Cervantes fué romancista famoso, pero poco es lo que 
sabemos de este aspecto de su obra. Dam6on fué nombre arcadico de 
Pedro Lainez, pero seria diffcil probar que éste del romance sea el 
mismo Damo6n. Lainez, que yo sepa, no escribid romances. 

13. No insistiré sobre deturpaciones que estan a la vista, por ejemplo 
el cambio de “Floris” en flores, en D2. Se explica que rasgos asi, des- 
cubiertos por un lector inteligente, pero que no podia reducirlos a mejor 
leccién,se omitieran simplemente. 

14. V. ahora mi estudio preliminar a Primavera y flor de los mejores 
romances, Valencia, Castalia, 1954, pags. lix sigs. 

15. A diferencia de Arias Pérez, el compilador de la primera parte de 
la Primavera, que solo una vez reprodujo un romance impreso en el 
Romancero, y no lo tomé de é1, Segura reedit6 varios. Dada la absoluta 
falta de fijeza y criterio de los colectores de aquel tiempo, no nos sor- 
prende que al recoger sus textos Segura no se trazara linea de conducta 
alguna. Ademds plagiaba en gran parte el librito de Chen, Laberinto 
amoroso, donde figuraban piezas del Romancero, tomadas directamente 
unas veces, otras no. Tres romances de la parte sexta y una letra (‘Por 
el ancho mar de Espafia,’ ‘Aquestas secretas selvas,’ ‘Corrientes aguas 
de Tormes,’ ‘Plega a Dios que si yo creo’) estan en la segunda Prima- 
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vera en el mismo orden que en el Remancero—o en la Flor, sexta parte 
—y sin variantes que merezcan sefalarse. En cambio el romance de 
Medinilla ‘Funestos y altos cipreses’ no ha sido tomado del Romancero, 
sino de una fuente mds prdéxima al Ramillete de flores (v. NRFH, VI 
(1952), 364. ‘Si te durmieres, serrana’ no tiene de comtn con el ‘Si te 
durmieres, morena’ sino los cuatro primeros versos. ‘Sefiora, ya es- 
toy cansado’ y ‘Con la luz del alba hermosa,’ procedentes del Laberinto, 
no siguen tampoco el tenor del Romancero; v. el cotejo de los textos en 
la edicién del Laberinio amoroso, hecha por Blecua, Valencia, Castalia, 
1953. Todo esto se dice aqui para probar una vez mas, si hiciera falta, 
que nunca puede uno acercarse a estas compilaciones con ideas precon- 
cebidas, pues dentro de cada libro cada caso puede ser en todo diferente 
de los otros. Los editores operaron siempre del modo mas contradic- 
torio, y reprodujeron lo que encontraban como lo encontraban. 

16. V. Bulletin hispanique, LIV (1952), 397. 

17, V. ahora esos pasajes, de 1925 y 1932, en mis Estudios sobre Lope, 
México, 1951, pags. 133-34, 265. 


JEUNESSE DE PAUL BOURGET 
Michel Mansuy 


Besancon 


On célébrera bient6t le vingtiéme anniversaire de la mort 
de Paul Bourget, et cette mort est, en somme, assez récente 
pour que beaucoup, sans parler de ses amis et de ses intimes, 
se souviennent de l’avoir rencontré, d’avoir lu ses articles ou 
ses derniers romans frafchement imprimés. Mais ce souvenir 
encore vivant n’est pas, au fond, tellement favorable 4 sa gloire. 
On ne juge pas cet écrivain avec un recul suffisant; le Bourget 
qui vit encore dans nos mémoires, c’est le Bourget vieilli des 
années 30, celui dont la photographie nous conserve le visage 
creusé de rides et d’amertume. Or, le dernier Bourget, doc- 
trinaire un peu figé qui publia Au service d’l’Ordre, risque de 
nous détourner de celui qui a composé Cruelle Enigme, Men- 
songes ou le Disciple. Il pourrait bien rejeter dans l’ombre ou 
faire méconnaftre l’observateur si pénétrant, si averti de l’ac- 
tualité, si jeune en un mot, quia écrit les Essais de psycholo- 
gie contemporaine, Sila critique boude un peu Bourget —c’est 
un fait indéniable,—si les jeunes générations lui font grise 
mine, c’est en partie parce qu’elles voient trop en lui l’acadé- 
micien de 1930, et trop peu le prince de la jeunesse de 1885, le 
jeune penseur qui a connu, de la jeunesse, tous les désirs et 
toutes les révoltes, tous les problémes aussi. 

Car on oublie trop souvent que Bourget fut en son temps un 
des princes de la jeunesse. Pendant une vingtaine d’années, il 
s’est fait mieux que personne son interpréte et son guide, et 
c’est ce qui assurale succés durable des Essais. On ne se sou- 
vient plus guére du jeune décadent que Laforgue évoquait mali- 
cieusement en 1886: “C’est un gentleman francais de solide et 
noble taille, d’air ravagé, mais ferme...un nez pur, un front 
soucieux depuis des siécles, un sourire quia toujours l’air de 
faire ses malles, des yeux couleur cruelle énigme s’il en fut.” 
On n’a plus en mémoire le Billet du Matin ot J. Lemaitre s’é- 
crie:” Bourget est un Auvergnat, comme Pascal, —il a d’ail- 
leurs le nez et le menton romains des hommes de Sa province; 
pourtant, ma Cousine, je ne voudrais pas le faire plus Auvergnat 
qu’il n’est, et je tiens a vous dire que sa force est trés enve- 
loppée de grace... Ila une extréme gentillesse de facons, 
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beaucoup d’esprit, et du plus jaillissant (lui qui n’en met jamais 
dans ses livres), quelque chose de doux, de caressant, et volon- 
tiers d’un peu plaintif.” 

Ces portraits si charmants donnent envie de mieux connaftre 
Vauteur du Disciple, lorsque ses trente ans étaient pleins d’une 
force délicate et d’une grace presque féminine. Disons-le tout 
de suite, la t€che n’est pas spécialement aisée, car bien des 
documents révélateurs dorment encore dans des archives pri- 
vées. Et puis la critique prolonge pour lui le temps de purga- 
toire auquel sont condamnés les écrivains morts récemment. 
Mais nous pouvons le voir revivre, d’une vie quotidienne et sans 
pose, grace 4 un certain nombre d’inédits qui nous ont été fort 
obligeamment communiqués’; en particulier diverses corre- 
spondances, d’intéressantes notes de voyage adressées par 
Bourget 4 l’une de ses amies, et le journal intime qu’a laissé 
un de ses familiers, un ami de trente ans qui a noté chaque fois 
qu’il l’a pu les propos et les gestes de Bourget: il s’agit du 
Vicomte de Basterot. 

Né en 1836 et de seize ans plus 4gé que Bourget, ce person- 
nage fut longtemps le Mentor un peu grondeur et valétudinaire 
d’un Télémaque sans grande pondération. Unde ses portraits, 
qui fut en la possession de P. Bourget, nous montre un quinqua- 
génaire aux traits assez empatés et vieillis; la téte s’incline 
vers la droite; pommettes couperosées, teint coloré, favoris 4 
la Francgois-Joseph. Les yeux sont ceux d’un réveur mélancoli- 
que plut6t que d’un homme d’action. Assurément, ce fut un 
sensitif, un étre impressionnable et facilement agacé. I] dut 
connaftre la névrose, si répandue 4 la fin du siécle dernier dans 
les anciennes classes dirigeantes, qu’elle fut trés 4 la mode et 
de trés bon ton. Sa santé donna au Vicomte de Basterot des a- 
larmes dont on ne saurait affirmer qu’elles furent toujours jus- 
tifiées; en tout cas, vers cinquante ans, il boitait, était presque 
impotent; ce qui ne l’empéchait pas, au demeurant, de parcou- 
rir l’ Europe. 

Il était issu d’une famille franco- irlandaise; il avait donc 
deux patries, la France et l’Irlande, sans compter l’Italie, le 
pays d’élection ot il aimait passer la mauvaise saison. II parta- 
geait son temps entre Rome, Paris et Duras, une petite loca- 
lité irlandaise. Demeuré célibataire et vivant de ses revenus, 
libre de toute attache professionnelle ou familiale, il meublait 
ses journées de visites, de lectures, de voyages. Ne parlons 
pas de l’Europe, qu’il traversait chaque année et qu’il avait 
parcourue jusqu’d la Russie inclusivement. Mais il avait égale- 
ment vu l’Amérique avant la guerre de Sécession, poussé jus- 
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qu’aux abords du Far-West encore menacé par les Indiens. Une 
autre année, dans le Sud-Algérien, il faillit 6tre enlevé par des 
nomades du Désert. Il gravit les premiéres pentes de l’Hima- 
laya en chaise a porteurs, et contempla, de loin, le Toit du 
Monde. Bref, c’était un vrai personnage de Bourget, un oisif de 
bonne race qui promenait son oisiveté a travers les salons fer- 
més et le vaste monde. Au reste trés pieux et trés rangé, sans 
rien du viveur faisandé. Catholique, monarchiste, trés “vieille 
France,” tel enfin qu’apparaft le Marquis de Montfanon, le 
vieux Zouave Pontifical de Cosmopolis. Car c’est d’aprés Bas- 
terot que P. Bourget a con¢cu ce personnage célébre, honneur 
dont le modéle ne fut pas peu fier. 

Depuis l’année 1875 ot il rencontra Bourget a Paris, jus- 
qu’en 1904, datede sa mort, Basterot demeural’ami intime et le 
confident de Bourget. Une profonde affinité de caractére fut 4 
Vorigine de cette longue amitié. Tous deux émotifs et analy- 
seurs, ils étaient faits pour se comprendre. Et puis Basterot 
représentait pour Bourget la vieille et authentique aristocratie, 
celle qui lui demeura fermée jusque vers 1885. Gr4ce 4 lui, il 
pensait trouver un jour accés jusque dans les cercles les plus 
fermés du monde cosmopolite, ce qui ne manqua pas d’arriver. 
Basterot avait également une vaste culture qui le rendait inté- 
ressant. Il avait beaucoup lu, et approché nombre d’esprits re- 
marquables. I] fut trés lié avec Gobineau dont il classa les pa- 
piers aprés sa mort, et il préfaca une édition posthume de l’Es- 
sai sur l’inégalité des races humaines. Sans parler d’une sym- 
pathie naturelle, tout cela devait pousser Bourget vers Basterot. 

A force de fréquenter des écrivains célébres, ce dernier 
finit par éprouver une petite démangeaison de plume qui lui a 
donné le courage de tenir sans défaillance un journal intime ot 
il consigne chaque soir, 4 c6té de détails infimes sur sa santé 
et ses indispositions, les événements curieux ou importants 
auxquels il lui a été donné d’assister: telles les funérailles du 
Comte de Chambord 4a Frohsdorf, ou celles du Comte de Paris 
en 1894; telles, certaines scénes de troubles en Irlande au 
temps de la Ligue Agraire. Volontiers, Basterot note les po- 
tins qui se colportent dans les salons ou les milieux d’affaires 
parisiens ou romains. Et quelle mine pour le curieux qui vou- 
drait étudier le tourisme 4 la fin du siécle dernier! Mais ce 
qui nous intéresse, ce sont les témoignages directs que Bas- 
terot nous apporte sur la jeunesse de P. Bourget. Ils sont nom- 
breux et variés, puisque les deux amis se rencontraient sou- 
vent dans les mémes cercles, comptaient nombre de relations 
communes, parcouraient souvent ensemble les mémes avenues 
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de la vie cosmopolite qui vont de Londres a Venise et a Rome 
en passant par Paris ou Saint-Moritz. C’est une véritable bio- 
graphie dans l’espace que nous offre ce journal, et, grace a 
lui, nous pouvons suivre a4 travers 1’ Europe le jeune écrivain 
qui médite Cruelle Enigme, Crime d’amour, le Disciple. 


PARIS 


C’est de Paris, naturellement, qu’il nous faut partir, des 
quartiers les plus huppés de la capitale, de ceux qui rayonnent 
autour de l’Etoile, entre le Parc Monceau et la Seine. Aussi 
bien, ce sont eux que P. Bourget affectionne et qu’il décrit le 
plus volontiers dans ses romans. 

Il est vrai qu’on trouve parfois chez lui un goft, assez inat- 
tendu, pour le faubourg populaire, et plus particuliérement pour 
les quartiers grouillants des ports. Au cours d’un passage 4 
Marseille, en 1884, il se souvient avec plaisir d’avoir pris un 
repas dans un restaurant passablement bohéme de la vieille 
ville, en compagnie d’un vieux camarade de classe. Et il dé- 
crit longuement a V’une de ses amies, sa correspondante, la 
foule bigarrée qui se bouscule sur le Vieux Port: matelots 4 
Vodeur d4cre, Chinois, Grecs, Levantins, tous crasseux et ha- 
sanés, avec une démarche onduleuse et des visages de bandits. 

Mais ces sympathies ne sont qu’occasionnelles: gofts de 
délicat fatigué parfois par la distinction. Trés vite, il repasse 
le seuil des hétels particuliers, ot, dés 1875, on commence 4 le 
recevoir. Trois maisons alliées, en tout cas, lui sont large- 
ment ouvertes: Rue de Grenelle, Rue de Monceau, Avenue de 
Montaigne. C’est Avenue de Montaigne, chez un riche banquier 
Israélite, que Basterot rencontre Bourget pour la premiére fois. 
Il note dans son journal, 4 la date du 9 mai 1875; “Dimer excel- 
lentissime... Parmi les convives, je remarque en particulier 
Camille Doucet, de l’Académie, la mystérieuse Mme Beulé la 
femme de l’homme politique qui s’est suicidé, et un tout jeune 
poéte, Paul Bourget, qui vient de publier un recueil de vers in- 
titulé: La Vie inquiéte. Il me paraft trés sympathique, pas po- 
seur du tout, et il m’intéresse vivement. Longue conversation 
avec lui et Mme Beulé, dans le jardin. Cet entretien m’émeut, 
m’excite. C’est un bain d’air aprés une longue asphyxie intel- 
lectuelle.” 

fl est curieux de voir notre poéte débutant et encore presque 
inconnu, s’asseoir familiérement 4 la table de ces hommes 
d’affaires qui, sans avoir la puissance des Rothschild, jouis- 
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saient d’un crédit certain sur la place deParis. Ils étaient qua- 
tre fréres, un compositeur et trois banquiers. L’afné avait con- 
nu Basterot au Collége Rollin. La femme de 1’un d’eux, qui s’é- 
tait convertie au Christianisme, pourrait bien avoir inspiré a 
Bourget son personnage de Fanny dans Cosmopolis. Un autre, 
qui faisait partie de l’aristocratie romaine, résidait dans la 
Ville Eternelle. Cette famille, dont les ancétres avaient com- 
mencé d’édifier leur fortune sur les bords du Rhin avant de 
passer en Belgique puis en France, comptait des parents et des 
alliés dans toute l’Europe, de Londres 4 Moscou. La branche 
francaise, demeurée fidéle aux Orléans, mettait quand méme a 
profit le courant d’affaires amorcé par la III©°™© République 
pour décupler la fortune encore relativement modeste qu’elle 
possédait en 1870. Elle financait des entreprises jusqu’en Ar- 
gentine et en Nouvelle-Calédonie. Basterot, qui possédait, com- 
me la vieille aristocratie, un patrimoine honnéte mais nulle- 
ment démesuré, s’inquiétait de voir ses amis accumuler des 
revenus énormes, capables de précipiter le “grand soir” qui 
les terrasserait tous. 

Bourget semble avoir été introduit chez ces banquiers par 
leur jeune frére, Albert, le compositeur. Délicat et artiste, 
musicien d’un certain talent, il s’était intéressé aux premiers 
pas du jeune écrivain. Pour un ambitieux comme Bourget qui 
brfilait de se faire un nom mais se voyait livré 4 lui-méme, 
pour un lecteur acharné de Balzac qui avait médité la legon de 
la Comédie humaine, il ne fallait pas songer 4 parvenir sans 
étre poussé par les grands de ce monde. Or, ce soutien, il le 
trouvait sans peine dans cette aristocratie d’argent, plus ou- 
verte et plus accessible que l’autre. Car elle comptait dans son 
sein bien des hommes nouveaux qui voulaient comme lui se tail- 
ler une place de premier plan dans la société nouvelle. Parta- 
geant l’ambition de Bourget, ils se trouvaient disposés 4 la 
comprendre et 4 la seconder. Bourget a plus tard laissé en- 
tendre que ses protecteurs espéraient lancer son jeune talent 
comme une valeur sare pour s’en glorifier par la suite, mais 
ce n’est pas du tout prouvé. En tout cas, vers 1880, il se ré- 
jouissait de pouvoir, grace 4 ses amis, c6toyer les représen- 
tants de la Haute Banque: 4 Paris, il rencontrait souvent les 
Bischoffsheim, les Stern, les Reinach. Les Ephrussi, ces su- 
jets des Tzars qui protégérent Laforgue et étaient alliés aux 
Rothschild, lui ont offert 4 plusieurs reprises une charmante 
hospitalité dans leur chalet de Meggen, au bord du Lac des Qua- 
tre-Cantons. Par les Cahen d’Anvers, il fut également pré- 
senté aux Camondo, banquiers triestins, aux Montefior, ban- 
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quiers londoniens, 4 Mme Bizet,.qui devint Mme Strauss et tint 
un salon littéraire bien connu 4 l’époque. Quels protecteurs 
pour un ambitieux, et, pour un psychologue, quels échantillons 
d’humanité! 

Mais quand on a un peu pratiqué les romans de Bourget, on 
admet difficilement que leur auteur ait été attiré dans ce monde 
uniquement par la perspective de se montrer au Café de Paris 
en compagnie d’un grand financier. Ce n’est un secret pour 
personne qu’il y recherchait surtout la compagnie des belles 
dames cosmopolites. Elles ne manquaient ni de charme, ni 
d’élégance et savaient créer autour d’elles un petit monde raf- 
finé et caressant qui ravissait Bourget. Il y avait la, en particu- 
lier celles qu’il appelait ses Muses: 1l’Ange, la Néronienne, la 
Perfection, et Marie; la premiére était triestine, les deux der- 
niéres, deux soeurs, petites-russiennes. Elles s’entouraient 
d’artistes, de littérateurs, de journalistes, comme le peintre 
Bonnat, G. Saint-René-Taillandier, et plus tard Maupassant, 
sans parler de Bourget. Tous étaient plus ou moins enchainés 
par leur charme capiteux. Basterot, qui fréquentait chez elles 
en tout bien tout honneur, disait avec une pointe d’humour: “Nos 
amies sont comme la cuisine trop épicée; elles produisent deux 
effets: 

1. On trouve les autres femmes ennuyeuses. 
2. Pourtant elles fatiguent quelquefois.” 

Quel dommage que nous n’ayons pu, sur des photographies, 
retrouver les traits de ces femmes qui ont exercé sur la jeu- 
nesse de Bourget et sur son oeuvre une influence capitale! Il 
faut, semble-t-il, les rechercher sur les visages de ses premié- 
res héroines, qu’il a dQ peindre 4 leur image. Basterot, lui, les 
connaissait trop pour tracer d’elles un portrait détaillé; il dé- 
crit seulement, ici et la, une toilette ou une attitude; il évoque 
en passant la beauté déja4 menacée de l’Ange qui eut quarante 
ans vers 1885. Il s’intéresse surtout 4 Marie, de onze ans plus: 
jeune, cette Marie qui touche 4 l’histoire littéraire, puisqu’elle 
fut aimée de Bourget et de Maupassant. Belle, intelligente, atta- 
chante, mais aussi fort coquette, elle ne pouvait vivre sans se 
sentir aimée et adulée. Un peu théatrale aussi, disons-le, et 
aga¢ante. Quand elle le crispe un peu trop, Basterot se venge 
en trouvant a4 part lui qu’il lui vient des moustaches. Un peuné- 
vrosée et trop curieuse de sensations, elle ne put jamais trou- 
ver le bonheur: a trente-cinq ans, sa jeunesse et sa beauté rui- 
nées, elle ne sera plus que l’ombre d’elle-méme. 

Certaines de ces femmes étaient bien faites pour inspirer a 
Bourget les sentiments dont il révait, délicats, rares et un peu 
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artificiels. Leurs langueurs surtout, leurs mélancolies, leurs 
ames subtiles et 4 demi orientales ravissaient le jeune déca- 
dent qu’il était alors. Il lui arriva d’éprouver pour Marie une 
passion traversée d’orages, torturante et d’autant plus déli- 
cieuse. Vers 1885 P. Bourget pensa méme en perdre la raison, 
comme Mensonges nous le laisse deviner. Ila dit lui-méme le 
charme de poison, l’énervante atmosphére qui émanait de cette 
femme: un je ne sais quoi de lourd et de ténébreux dans l’é- 
paisse douceur ou il y avait comme du mancenillier, comme un 
attrait de morphine qui désagrégeait la volonté. Maupassant, 
lui aussi, en fit la sombre expérience. 

N’allons pas toutefois prendre trop au tragique les passions 
qui secouent ce coeur de poéte. Violentes, sans doute, elles ne 
sont pas toujours absolument sinceres. L’Ange l’avoue a Baste- 
rot avec une certaine ironie: “Quand il nous quitte, il est triste 
un instant, puis il devient littéraire, et tout est oublié.” Bour- 
get le sait bien lui-m@me: il est plus cérébral que sensible, et 
plus nerveux que sentimental; au reste, trop égotiste et trop 
préoccupé a se regarder sentir pour aimer vraiment, avec tout 
l’oubli de soi que suppose l’amour véritable. Aprés la publica- 
tion de Cruelle Enigme, il trouve plaisant qu’on le donne pour 
un grand passionné. Lui, un Don Juan? “Pauvre Don Juan! 
Est-ce vrai que l’on peut croire de moi ce que vous dites, que 
je suis un séducteur, et que trois des plus charmantes femmes 
de Paris se disputent l’honneur de m/’avoir inspiré Mme de 
Sauve? Ah! si ceux qui pensent cela pouvaient me lire dans le 
coeur!” 

En somme, il ne joue guére, dans ce cercle de femmes, les 
amoureux transis ou les bourreaux des coeurs. I] aime moins 
la femme que ses toilettes, son parfum, le luxe de son hétel, le 
petit boudoir avec une table ronde et une petite chaise ot l’on 
est si bien pour causer livres. Il cherche surtout a se faire 
dorloter, gater, choyer, comme le Chérubin de Beaumarchais. 
Il s’abandonne 4 une douce mélancolie pour se faire plaindre: 
“Je suis, disait-il, de plus en plus P. B., c’est-a-dire plante 
brisée.” Ce qu’il désire surtout, c’est une tendre amitié de 
femme, celle qu’il trouve précisément auprés de son Ange, une 
amitié presque maternelle, assez exclusive, traversée de piques 
et de légéres ombres; amitié intellectuelle qui repose sur une 
communauté d’idées et de gofits artistiques. Bourget conseil- 
lait des lectures, Balzac, Stendhal, Poé, l’Imitation; l’Ange 
Gardien encourageait l’écrivain, jugeait ses vers, proposait 
des corrections aux essais ou aux romans. I] n’est pas douteux 
que cette femme, que Bourget appelait aussi sa Dame, ou encore 
sa Muse Alpha, ait exercé sur lui une profonde influence en 
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le guidant, en l’aidant 4 trouver sa voie et en lui redonnant con- 
fiance en lui aux heures de découragement. 

Mais on fausserait le caractére de Bourget en le présentant 
trop exclusivement comme un langoureux. I lui arrive bien 
souvent d’étre follement gai, d’une gaieté un peu nerveuse, mais 
pleine de verve et de saillies. Lemaftre nous le montre fort 
spirituel, Basterot également. Si un sujet le met en joie, il est 
intarissable, il y revient méme avec une obstination presque 
lassante 4 la longue. II lit bien, plaisante mieux encore; il lui 
arrive de railler tel voisin, M. de 1’H. par exemple, “qui se 
rend a Paris pour y voir huit tableaux, acheter huit pantalons, 
prendre huit médecines.” Quel dommage que ces bons mots, 
transcrits, se refroidissent! Il devait étre comique, le Bourget 
qui, toute une soirée, chargea un snob de ses amis, le Figon de 
Gladys Harvey. C’était un gargon fort lance dans la noblesse 
florentine. Sur lui, il improvisa des sonnets, des triolets, des 
idylles, des moralités, qu’il s’empressait d’ailleurs de jeter au 
feu. Basterot n’a pu retenir que quelques vers d’un sornet 
parodiant la Vie antérieure de Baudelaire, oi notre snob, amou- 
reux d’une belle duchesse italienne, était successivement 
mouton, Ane, eunuque, enfin homme. C’est lui qui parle: 


J’ai longtemps habite, mouton stupide et vague, 
Les grands prés jaunissants du duché de Sesto. 
La Duchesse daignait m’y donner des gateaux, 

Et son blason brillait au chaton de sa bague... 


Le jeune écrivain qui se dégage ainsi des mémoires de 
Basterot, on peut regretter qu’il soit trop exclusivement mon- 
dain. On aimerait le suivre dans son milieu proprement lit- 
téraire: au Sherry Cobbler of il lui arrivait de rencontrer 
Mallarmé, C. Mendés, Paul Aréne, Maurice Bouchor, Richepin 
et tant d’autres; ou au Café Procope, aux dfhers du Boeuf 
Nature présidés par Zola; ou encore dans les salles de rédac- 
tion des petites feuilles qui acceptérent ses premiers articles 
ou ses vers de débutant. Mais rien de tout cela, hélas! Ce ne 
sont pas les milieux que fréquente Basterot, le Comte de Bas- 
terot. Pourtant, son journal intime nous laisse entrevoir au- 
tour de Bourget, comme un halo, tout un groupe d’amitiés 
littéraires. Ce n’est qu’un nom, une ligne de description, une 
petite allusion au coin d’une page; mais avec un peu d’imagi- 
nation, cela suffit pour voir revivre le cercle de jeunes gens 
que iréquentait Bourget. Certains sont bien oubliés aujourd’hui, 
mais tous se croyaient alors les nourrissons de la gloire. C’est 
un Charles Grandmougin qui provoqua une minuscule polémique 
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autour du poeéme Edel, un Gaston Créhange, le dédicataire de 
Crime d’amour, un barbu que Basterot trouve peu sympathique; 
c’est Coppée, Barbey d’Aurevilly, Richepin, ce mécréant qui est 
allé se confesser, par bravade, 4 un Pére jésuite, et communia 
ensuite. Tous conservent pieusement le souvenir d’Adrien 
Juvigny, poéte mort a vingt-et-un ans, en 1873; de lui, Basterot 
a lu avec saisissement un roman inédit, Paulin Braconnier, 
dont Bourget posséde le manuscrit. Milieu agréable en somme, 
plein de sérieux et d’ardeur; Basterot le note dans son journal: 
“Ces jeunes gens ne m/’effarouchent pas. Quelle différence 
entre eux et nos millionnaires et nos pseudo-élégants qui par- 
lent actrices et cocottes!” On nourrit ici une admiration fré- 
nétique pour Balzac. On colporte des anecdotes sur Buloz, et 
V’on est 4 l’affftt de tous les détails, méme menus, sur le genre 
de vie de Zola, de Taine et de Renan. 

Les pages les plus curieuses sont peut-étre celles qui nous 
montrent Bourget au travail, chez lui. On connait les lignes ot 
Laforgue décrit son appartement, 7 Rue de Monsieur. De son 
c6té, M. Feuillerat nous apporte dans son livre sur Paul Bourget 
toutes les précisions voulues sur l’intérieur de son beau-frere. 
Et pourtant, elles n’ont rien perdu de leur saveur, ces notes que 
Basterot consigne a la date du 6 novembre 1881, 4 la suite d’une 
visite chez son ami: “Chez Bourget, 7 Rue de Monsieur. Dans 
les combles d’un petit hétel entre cour et jardin, un logement 
aussi bizarre que son occupant. Les escaliers sont capitonnés, 
Si bien qu’on n’y entend aucun bruit, sauf celui des cloches. 
J’ai vu trois piéces en tout. D’abord un assez grand bureau 
avec trois portraits d’un modéle italien d’une rare beauté, saisi 
dans des poses excentriques. La bibliothéque y est garnie d’ou- 
vrages trés modernes. Plus loin, une chambre 4a coucher trés 
petite, avec un grand lit 4 colonnes entouré de rideaux (toujours 
sa hantise des courants d’air!). Enfin, un cabinet de toilette, 
séparé du reste par le couloir d’accés. Je trouve Bourget oc- 
cupé aA dicter sa chronique théatrale 4 une espéce de gnéme 
imberbe et minuscule qu’il nomme “le Pessimiste” et qui est 
aussi le secrétaire de l’un des Ephrussi. II dicte, car il s’est 
blessé la main en brisant la glace d’une voiture dans un accés 
de colére!” 

A bien des époques de sa vie, et particuliérement au début 
de sa carriére littéraire, Bourget fut un travailleur acharné; il 
mit en pratique ce qui devrait étre selon lui la devise de tous 
les écrivains: “Nulla dies sine linea.” Mais il connut aussi la 
fatigue qui succéde aux grandes dépenses nerveuses, l’inspira- 
tion qui se refuse, les romans qui ne veulent pas prendre corps. 
Les lettres qu’il adresse de 1895 4 1907 a Brunetiére, alors 
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directeur de la Revue des Deux Mondes, le montrent souvent en 
retard et sollicitant un délai pour remettre sa copie. Il lui ar- 
rive de se plaindre que la page blanche lui donne la nausée: “Il 
fut un temps ou noircir du papier était pour moi un jeu, quand 
je composais Edel en quelques nuits, employant tout le jour 4 
donner d’insipides lecons de latin et de grec. J’étais jeune 
alors; j’avais vingt-cing ans et il me semble que rien ne pou- 
vait me lasser l’4me... Mais je n’avais pas vécu, je n’avais 
pas connu les rongements moraux, les affreux remords, la sen- 
sation de l’Irréparable, tout ce dont je suis malade maintenant. 
Ah! ce qu’il s’en va de nous par l’idée fixe, qui le calculera 
jamais?” De son c6té, Basterot constate les mémes périodes 
de vide: “Il ne prend pas une note, écrit-il en 1888, il n’écrit 
méme plus un vers. Son cerveau est visiblement fatigué de 
produire. Maladif, hystérique, méme dans ses bons moments, 
il ne peut composer que poussé par le besoin ou par ses en- 
gagements. Méme alors, il ‘toupine’; ce n’est qu’a trois heures 
de l’aprés-midi qu’il se met au travail, et encore, avec un livre 
sur sa table et un journal du soir qu’on lui apporte. Ceci ex- 
plique bien des choses, en particulier l’impression d’inachevé 
que l’on éprouve parfois 4 le lire. Ainsi Mensonges serait un 
vrai chef-d’oeuvre si le personnage de l’abbé Taconet n’était 
pas seulement ébauché et la fin écourtée. Le talent est im- 
mense, la discipline insuffisante, ” 


EN VOYAGE 


Sur ce jugement sentencieux dont Basterot dut étre fier, 
quittons Paris et la France pour suivre nos deux amis atravers 
Europe. On nous permettra de ne pas nous soumettre 4 la 
chronologie avec trop de scrupules, car leurs va-et-vient ca- 
pricieux et enchevétrés ne s’y prétent guére. Disons seulement 
que Bourget courut l’Irlande avec Basterot en 1881 et 1885 
qu’on les trouve tous deux 4 Oxford en 1883, 4 Florence et A 
Sienne en février 1884, 4 Wight en aofit, A Pise en mars 1885 
a Turin durant l’été de 1887, A Naples et A Rome en décembre 
de cette méme année. Nous n’énumérerons pas les rencontres 
posterieures, car elles sortent des limites que nous nous 
sommes fixées, la jeunesse de Bourget. 

Toutes ces pérégrinations prouvent bien que pour Bourget 
comme pour Basterot, le voyage est un besoin vital, autant que 
la migration chez les hirondelles, L’été, nous l’avons dit con- 
duisait Basterot en Irlande, l’hiver le ramenait en Italie, Parle 
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était Vescale révée pour les demi-saisons. Quant a Paul 
Bourget, le goat de l’étranger et méme de l’étrange était si fort 
chez lui que pour étre pleinement heureux, il lui fallait vaga- 
bonder dans des villes inconnues. I] avouait sans peine que ce 
plaisir était fait pour une part de snobisme, car le voyage était 
alors une distraction de gens du monde; pour une autre part 
d’un goat d’origine littéraire, hérité de Stendhal et de Taine; 
mais surtout d’un amour inné, et non acquis, du vagabondage: 
tout enfant, les rails qui fuyaient 4 l’infini le faisaient déja ré- 
ver. Ce qu’il cherchait dans ce continuel changement d’hori- 
zon, c’était trés peu le plaisir des yeux, car il était myope, ne 
saisissait d’un site ou d’un monument que quelques détails, et 
jamais de grands ensembles. (Et cela se sent dans ses paysages 
qui sont tous flous.) Non, ce qu’il aimait surtout, c’était la joie 
d’étre libre, l’excitation intellectuelle que l’on éprouve 4 céto- 
yer d’autres peuples, d’autres types, d’autres genres de vie, 
d’autres facons de gofiter le bonheur. Bref, c’était un vrai 
citoyen de Cosmopolis, un héritier direct de Stendhal. Vers 
1888, lorsque toute une fraction de la pensée francaise com- 
meng¢ga a se tourner vers le Nationalisme, on critiqua chez lui 
ce cosmopolitisme. J. Lemaftre, par exemple, lui reprocha de 
ne pas rechercher les paysages traditionnels et familiaux qui 
parlent des morts. “Qui, ce coin d’horizon n’est-il pas autre- 
ment puissant sur la réverie et fécond pour 1’4me que tous ces 
vastes paysages qui ne nous parlent ni de nos morts, ni de 
nous-mémes?” Paul Bourget avait beau pencher dés lors vers 
le traditionalisme, il n’en demeura pas moins fidéle a ses gofits 
profonds qui semblent méme, entre 1889 et 1895, avoir été 
renforcés par le désir passionné qu’il éprouva d’échapper 4 son 
ancien milieu, 4 la vie parisienne, aux mondains et aux mon- 
daines dont la fréquentation ne lui inspire plus que du dégoft. 

Tachons d’imaginer maintenant ce que pouvait étre Bourget 
en voyage. Assurément pas un compagnon de tout repos, si du 
moins l’on en croit Basterot. D’aprés lui (mais il était un peu 
acariatre et facilement agacé), Bourget était difficile 4 servir, 
égoiste, exigeant et fantasque; il faisait des “syries” si la 
nourriture n’était pas bonne, ou la chambre d’hétel inconfor- 
table; souvent en retard, et jamais décidé 4 se mettre en route. 
Tant6t il veut tout voir, tant6t il est dégofté de tout. Et si peu 
pratique avec cela, qu’on ne peut compter sur lui pour l|’organi- 
sation du voyage. La moindre fatigue l’abat. Il palit, devient 
terne et morose, on dirait qu’il va se trouver mal. Et puis, 
quand on le croit mort d’épuisement, il repart, plein d’une 
gaieté folle, débitant 4 tous les échos des propos fantasques. 
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Au demeurant, c’est un gentil compagnon pour un vieux 
voyageur solitaire. Son intelligence vive, sa conversation 
brillante, ses saillies, son interét passionné pour la peinture, 
rien de tel pour donner du sel aux longues promenades. 

Aussi Basterot fut-il heureux de courir avec lui 1’Italie qu’il 
aime comme une seconde patrie. Entre autres, il se souvient 
avec émotion de leur séjour de 1884 en Toscane, et plus particu- 
ligrement 4 Florence, dont ils aimaient tous deux jusqu’aux 
moindres pierres. C’était en février, dans les premiers jours 
de l’avant-printemps, si agréable en Italie. Ils étaient d’abord 
montés 4 San Miniato, par l’allée de cyprés du Viale dei Colli, 
puis 4 la Torre del Gallo, oi Galilée fit ses expériences. Il 
restait un peu de neige sur les crétes de l’Apennin qui se dé- 
coupaient avec précision dans la sécheresse crue de la lu- 
miére. Par ce temps vif et pur, quelle admirable vue sur Flo- 
rence, allongée de l’autre céte de l’Arno! On pouvait presque 
toucher les palais et les églises dont le nom fait réver, le 
Déme et son Campanile, Santa Croce, le Palazzo Vecchio, les 
Offices. Et tout au fond, parmi les oliviers dont l’ombre est si 
légére sur la terre rouge des collines, Fiesole et son couvent 
de Dominicains ot travailla Fra Angelico. Quelle masse écra- 
sante de souvenirs pése sur cette ville oi vécurent Dante, 
Michel-Ange, Laurent le Magnifique, Machiavel, oa fut bralé 
Savonarole que Bourget admire si sincérement, oi les statues 
les plus célébres ornent presque chaque carrefour. Peut-on 
imaginer le nombre d’oeuvres d’art qui s’accumulent dans les 
musées? Le plus étonnant, c’est qu’elles n’y sont pas dépay- 
sées, comme au Louvre les toiles flamandes ou vénitiennes. 
Non, ici, elles sont chez elles, dans le cadre et la lumiére qui 
les a inspirées. Sur les tableaux des Offices, on retrouve les 
monuments, les sites, les paysages, le ciel de Toscane. On 
suit les efforts des peintres toscans dans leur conquéte de la 
perfection. On trouve, merveilleusement racontée, toute l’his- 
toire de Florence dont ces chefs-d’oeuvre sont partie inté- 
grante. 

Quelques jours aprés, Bourget et Basterot gagnaient Sienne, 
puissamment ramassée sur une hauteur autour de sa cathé- 
drale. La Libreria les retint longtemps. On connait le culte de 
Bourget pour la peinture italienne. Les Pinturicchio, éclairés 
a merveille, lui arrachérent des cris d’admiration. “Comme 
moi, ecrit Basterot, il trouve que cela déborde de vie a la fagon 
d’un drame de Shakespeare. Auprés de lui, nos peintres mo- 
dernes sont pauvres, laids et mesquins.” 
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A Rome, Basterot introduisit Bourget dans un certain nom- 
bre de maisons romaines, car il était lié avec les Doria, les 
Lavaggi, les De Rossi, les Rudini, avec les cardinaux italiens, 
francais ou irlandais de la cour pontificale, avec les ambas- 
sadeurs qui se succédérent au Palais Farnése. Gr4dce 4 lui, 
c’est un fait, Bourget a pu compléter son étude du monde cos- 
mopolite qu’ila présenté dans Cosmopolis. Une page du jour- 
nal de Basterot nous campe avec vigueur une originale qui ne 
serait pas déplacée dans ce beau roman. Qu’on nous permette 
de la citer en entier: 


4 Avril 1884. — L’étonnante Princesse de Sayn Witt- 
genstein, celle qui fut, de 1848 4 1860, la maftresse de 
Liszt avec qui elle vécut 4 Weimar, cette princesse, 
donc, voulait me voir pour me parler de Bourget dont 
elle venait de lire les Essais de psychologie. Je suis 
donc monté au troisiéme étage d’une maison du Ba- 
buino. Le Comte Paar, ambassadeur d’Autriche, nous 
précéde. Bernardo, le domestique de la Princesse, 
est obligé de le renvoyer, car il n’a pas d’audience! 
Cette femme mystérieuse donne donc des audiences! 
Son salon est trés fermé; n’y entre pas qui veut. 

J’étais venu pour l’entretenir de Bourget, mais 
elle aborde toutes sortes de sujets, sauf celui-1a. 
Puis elle me laisse pour s’occuper de deux tableaux 
qu’on vient de lui envoyer. La conversation reprend 
enfin: pourquoi Baudelaire me plait-il? Il faut que je 
lui en lise. Bourget (Nous y voila enfin!) doit-il beau- 
coup 4 Taine? En tout cas il exécre Renan pour 
V’éreinter aussi habilement.— Puis elle part sur le 
Bouddhisme qu’elle entreprend de m’expliquer! Pour 
elle, elle lui préfére le Brahmanisme. Ces Aryas 
étaient plus prés des sources primitives. Ceci ne 
veut pas dire qu’elle partage entiérement les idées de 
de Gobineau sur les races, car elle les trouve trop 
absolues...De Ja a la théologie, il n’y a qu’un pas, 
vite franchi. Un second pas, et la voici lancée sur 
Wagner. “Wagner n’a pas de raisonnement, mais un 
immense talent musical. Il avait adopté le Boud- 
dhisme, par horreur des Juifs 4 cause de Meyerbeer, 
et des Chrétiens parce qu’ilavait été sifflé 4 Paris...” 

Pendant toute cette conversation, la Princesse 
prend une soupe au lait, du thé, renvoie un plat de 
viande, nous fait changer de place, ouvre et referme 
les volets, etc... etc...; on ne peut imaginer plus de 
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gyries. Aprés une heure de.ce régime, j’en ai la téte 
rompue; cette étrange femme vous met des vrilles 
dans le cerveau et vous pressure comme un Citron. 


Quittons maintenant l’Italie et ses originaux pour 1l’Irlande; 
Basterot y posséde 4 Duras, Comté de Galway, sur la céte occi- 
dentale de l’fle, une propriété que Neptunevale, cette belle nou- 
velle du recueil intitulé Voyageuses, nous permet fort bien 
d’imaginer. Bourget y fut regu 4 plusieurs reprises, en par- 
ticulier en juillet 1881, puis en 1885. Ce qui le frappa le plus, 
ce fut le charme sauvage de cette région ow 1’océan tout proche 
bat constamment un rivage rocheaux et désolé, ot un ciel lourd 
et des légendes sinistres semblent écraser hommes et choses. 
“C’était, écrit-il, comme si un ensorcellement se fat emparé 
de cette Irlande pétrée, si différente de l’Irlande verte que nous 
venions de traverser. On comprenait si bien qu’aux heures 
troubles du soir, le brouillard, en se déchiquetant sur ces 
rochers stériles, en s’effilochant 4 ces ruines nues, prit au 
regard d’un de ces passants aux yeux de béte, l’apparence d’un 
étre de l’autre monde.”* 

En 1881, Duras lui parut particuliérement sinistre; l’Irlande 
était ensanglantée’ par les exécutions de la Ligue Agraire de 
Parnell, qui menagait, malmenait, abattait les propriétaires 
terriens. Bourget y séjourna pourtant une dizaine de jours, 
tout 4 la joie de découvrir des paysages si nouveaux. Lors- 
qu’il y revint, en 1885, la guerre civile s’était un peu calmée, 
mais le trouble et ’’angoisse bouleversaient le coeur de Bour- 
get. C’était au plus fort de sa brouille avec Marie, et il ve- 
nait demander 4 |’Irlande le calme et l’oubli. En vain. Au soir 
de sa vie, Basterot évoque avec un frémissement les huit jour- 
nées qu’ils passérent ensemble 4 cette occasion, tant il fut alors 
persuadé que la santé, et peut-étre la raison de son ami allaient 
étre ébranlées, 

Donec, le soir du 7 juillet 1885, Paul Bourget débarquait 4 
Duras, en proie a la jalousie et 4 la rage. Les jours qui suivi- 
rent, il rédigeait, déchirait, recommengait sans fin des lettres 
a Marie. Pour le distraire, Basterot l’emmena visiter les ré- 
gions montagneuses du Donegal, au Nord-Ouest de 1’fle, 

Mais le changement d’horizon n’apporta pas l’apaisement 
attendu, loin de la. Dans les hauteurs sauvages qui séparent 
Enniskillen de Londonderry, le romancier allait, paraft-il, 
comme un fou, Le moindre détail qui luirappelait sa souffrance 
provoquait un accés de désespoir; il se mettait 4 pleurer sur le 
cay qui les transportait. Il passa des nuits entiéres sans dor- 
mir. Et toujours la pensée de Marie revenait le torturer, tou- 
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jours il répétait avec angoisse, se croyant victime d’un chfati- 
ment providentiel; “Adultére point ne seras de corps ni de 
consentement.” De temps 4 autre, il interrompait ses plaintes 
et demandait a Basterot son calepin pour y jeter quelques vers. 
C’est ainsi qu’il composa, en face de l’fle d’Arran, sur le cap 
appelé “the Bloody Foreland,” le po€me qui commence ainsi: 
“Ah! Si tout paysage est un état de l’4me...” 

Basterot était désolé et un tantinet agacé. Quel dommage de 
ne pouvoir jouir de ces sites merveilleusement sauvages! II 
s’efforce, en pestant intérieurement, de consoler son ami. Le 
soir, il joue au piquet pour le calmer un peu avant qu’il ne 
monte dans sa chambre; ou bien il s’entretient avec lui du nou- 
veau roman qu’il prépare (Il s’agit de Crime d’amour), et qui 
doit 6tre plein de souvenirs personnels. Pour un instant, Bour- 
get s’anime, son intelligence retrouve sa vivacité et son bril- 
lant. Puis la crise gronde 4 nouveau. C’en est trop; le vieux 
confident se sent lui-méme 1l’4me endolorie et les nerfs mala- 
des; il abandonne son ami 4 son bourreau intérieur pour aller 
se promener seul et se détendre un peu. 

A la fin, Basterot crut comprendre que l’hypocondrie de son 
compagnon se doublait d’une authentique fiévre gastrique. 
L’exaltation atteignit son paroxysme. Sans plus attendre, il lui 
conseilla de regagner Paris et son chez lui, et il le vit partir 
avec une émotion mélée d’un certain soulagement. 

Tel est en somme le Bourget qui se dégage des divers docu- 
ments que nous avons consultés, et en particulier du journal de 
Basterot: intelligent, spirituel, plein de verve, de talent, de 
fantaisie et d’esprit, avec une sensibilité nerveuse et trés “fin 
de siécle,” mais non dépourvue de charme et de jeunesse. On 
reprochera sans doute 4 ce portrait d’étre superficiel, incom- 
plet, un peu naif et peut-étre pas toujours assez bienveillant. 
C’est que Basterot a surtout connu, de 1875 a 1885, le Bourget 
voyageur et mondain; c’est qu’il ne se faisait pas faute de noter 
les petits cétés de son ami, en vieux garcon vite agacé qu’il 
était; c’est aussi que l’auteur de Cruelle Enigme, si ondoyant, 
si changeant selon les personnes qu’il fréquente, s’est laissé 
enfermer dans le r6éle d’enfant terrible qu’il avait adopté au 
début de ses relations avec Basterot. On dira donc que dans 
ces conditions, il manque 4 notre étude des aspects importants: 
le Bourget hanté, et méme torturé par les drames de la vie 
morale, celui qui chercha sa voie et sa vérité pendant des an- 
nées d’angoisse; le doctrinaire quia médité l’Etape et un Di- 
vorce, le docteur-és-sciences sociales, Tout cela est vrai, 
certes, mais ce n’est pas ce Bourget-ld que nous avons voulu 
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évoquer: il est encore dans toutes les mémoires, trop, peut- 
étre, Nous tenions 4 camper en face du grave défenseur de 
VOrdre, qui, selon expression de Frangois Mauriac, montait 
la garde derriére les bastions de papier de la Revue des Deux 
Mondes, un jeune poéte trés fin et trés séduisant, malgré ce 
que sa maniére de sentir peut avoir de délicatement suranné, 
Celui-ci ne mérite-t-il pas autant que l’autre de survivre ? 


1. Nous tenons a remercier tout particuliérement M. le Comte Cahen 
d’Anvers et M. le Baron de Montgascon qui se sont montrés si accueil- 
lants pour nous. 

2. Expression que Basterot affectioune particuliérement, et a la- 
quelle il préte le sens de caprices, de maniéres ou de fantaisies. 

3. Voyageuses (éd. Lemerre), p. 89 sqq. 

4, Ibid., p. 117. 


MANUSCRIPT POEMS ATTRIBUTED TO METASTASIO 
Joseph G. Fucilla 


Northwestern University 


It is Carducci who has keenly observed that the lyric poems 
of Metastasio “altro non sono insomma che un riflesso della 
drammatica: drami raccorciati, le cantate, ariette allungate, 
le canzonette,” and he goes on to exclaim, “Ma che meravi- 
glie!” These as well as other poetic forms used by Metastasio 
must, indeed, have seemed marvels in the Settecento and the 
forepart of the Ottocento as the wealth of imitations and trans- 
lations all over Western Europe attest.’ 

The author’s shorter poems, incidentally, rarely appear sep- 
arately in a single edition, but almost always as part of his 
complete works. As such they appear in the latesi edition, 
Tutte le opere di Pietro Metastasio, edited by Bruno Brunelli 
(Milano, Mondadori, 1943-1954). In the volume devoted to 
them (UH, 1947), the repertory hitherto known is enriched by 
five unedited poems reproduced from a manuscript in the Na- 
tional Library of Budapest, and a sonnet which was printed in 
the Rime sacre e serie di Bonifacio de Luca, Naples, 1783, 
which Brunelli suspects as spurious. It is somewhat of a sur- 
prise to find that he has not bothered to search among the 
manuscripts in Italian libraries with a view to adding to the 
inedita found in Hungary or to make statements for or against 
the genuineness of the versions that might have turned up. For 
example, in the course of our research in Italy we have been 
able to discover nine apparently unedited poems bearing the 
name of Metastasio in manuscripts variously distributed.° 

Of the nine compositions seven are datable. The first of 
these is a sonnet which opens: Consolar vi vorrei, turbe do- 
lenti... It was written ‘Per la morte dell’Ill.mo sig. Buonviso 
Buonvisi, nobile lucchese seguita l’anno 1722.’ Unfortunately, 
the manuscript that once contained it, A. 2256, of the Biblio- 
teca dell’Archiginnasio at Bologna, was lost during the last war. 

The second is a sonnet bearing the rubric ‘Sonetto del Si- 
gnore Abb. Pietro Metastasio fatto dopo la morte dell’Impera- 
dore. Nella contrarieta sostenuta dalla Regina d’Ungheria fi- 
glia di esso, circa l’elezione del nuovo imperadore.’ It is to be 
founa in the Biblioteca governativa di Lucca, ms. 2185". Here 
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line 12 is faulty. There are three anonymous versions in manu- 
scripts 9g, 3935, no. 20, and 3977 of the Biblioteca Universi- 
taria of Bologna, and one in the Biblioteca Comunale Vincenzo 
Joppi of Udine, ms. 328, fol. 18v., all showing some variants. 


Gran Carlo, tu che il soglio tuo vetusto 
al Bavaro donasti in lacci avvolto; 
salvasti il Prusso che col tronco busto 
giacer dovea infame ed insepolto. 

Tu che al rapace insidiatore ingiusto 
togliesti il fianco ancor tra fasce involto 
e alzasti al trono di Sarmazia Augusto 
tutto nell’armi il tuo poter raccolto, 

ergiti, e mira dalla tomba avita 
quali al tuo sangue orride trame audaci 
perdon costor per la giurata ajta. 

Ov’é la f€? ma si convolta e’ giace 
che l’alta figlia a ricercarla é gita 
il crederesti? in fra gl’Unni e Tracci.* 


Here the figure of Carlo, efficaciously evoked, becomes still 
more imposing when he is invited to rise from his tomb to con- 
template the tragic conditions which developed after his death. 
The final words are extremely bitter: of all the empire that 
part which is newest and most foreign remains faithful to the 
Empress, Maria Theresa. We know, in fact, that on the eleventh 
of September 1741 the Hungarians swore fealty to her. The 
sonnet must have been written soon after this event. 

The third composition is another sonnet simply entitled: 
‘Sopra il Re di Prussia. Dell’Abbate Pietro Metastasio.’ 


Solo in Campo ed armato esci primiero, 
inondi gl’altrui regni, e ingiusto elici 
gravi tributi; ilustre lode, in vero, 
vincer l’inerme, ed assalir gl’amici. 

Patti e fede non serbi; insulti altiero 
a regni oppressi, e svelti gl’infelici 
figli dal sen materno, al suon guerriero 
traggi a morte, e che pid fanno i nemici? 

Indi al confin Boemo il passo arresta: 
non si varcan quei monti, il fiero esempio 
degli Assirij e Giuditta, ecco, s’appresta. 

Vien gia donna regal pronta al tuo scempio, 
non men invitta, non men retta e onesta 
che di Oloferne tu non sei men empio.° 
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We have quoted from a version in the Governativa at Lucca, 
ms. 1045, but there are at least two others, one in the Vatican 
Library (Cod. Ferrajoli, ms. 533, Satire romane manoscritte 
in poesia, vol, 20, fol. 227), and one in the Biblioteca Nazionale 
of Florence (Cod. Palatino, 516, fol. 134), both of which are 
likewise assigned by their copyists to our poet. The octave is 
quite vigorous, but the effect is weakened by the sestet, which 
does not succeed in staying at the same expressive level. Fre- 
derick the Great might well appear as a Holofernes, but it is 
hard to imagine Maria Theresa in the réle of Judith. This son- 
net was very likely written in 1757 when Frederick, after 
having invaded Bohemia and taken Prague, was forced to with- 
draw from the territory. 

The fourth is a ‘Canzone per la liberazione d’Olmitz, del 
sig. abate Pietro Metastasio poeta cesareo,’ as indicated in the 
only manuscript where it has been found, Palatino 516, fol. 109, 


of the Biblioteca Nazionale of Florence. 


Lode a quel Dio si renda, 
che il mondo regge e guida, 
e che da gente infida 
un popolo salvo! 

Olmitz gemea dolente, 
scempio temendo e morte, 
ma si cangio la sorte 
e in liberta torno. 


Sen venne il Prusso altero 
con cento squadre e cento, 
la strage e lo spavento 
eragli al fianco ognor. 

Qualunque argine pit forte 
debole a lui parea, 

e divenir credea 
d’Europa vincitor. 


Di tanti suoi guerrieri 
l’impetuoso stuolo 
tutto il nemico suolo 
rapido ricopri. 

Forse se gonfio il Nilo 
con la superba piena 
la vasta Egiria arena 
corre a inondar cosi. 


Acceso il Prusso intanto 
di bellicoso sdegno, 
procura ogni ritegno 
struggere e incenerir. 

Vibra voraci fiamme 
nella citta sovente, 
le grida sue ne Sente, 
la vede impallidir. 


Pur la soccorre un Duce 
cui mente e cuor non langue, 
che gia dell’ostil sangue 
fa l’Elba rassegnar. 

E il condottier sagace 
del suo gran colpo affretta, 
ma cauto il colpo aspetta 
propizio a trionfar. 


E in questo lato e in quello 
or lo tormenta e stringe, 
or d’assalirlo finge 
ne l’assalisce allor. 

Ora al nemico é al fronte, 
tacito or cangia loco, 
e cerca a poco a poco 
deprimere il vigor. 
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Alfine ai danni suoi 
la fama a pugnar desta, 
questa infierisce e questa 
scema ]’ostil poter. 

E a ripararla invano 
ei pone ogn’arte in uso, 
ch’ée il suo sperar deluso 
deluso é il suo pensier. 


Cadon tra plaustri infranti 
i lor custodi oppressi 
e sono i cibi istessi 
trofei del vincitor. 

E il Prusso che deluso 
il suo destin gia vede, 
rivolge altrove il piede 
tra l’ira e il romor. 


All’impensato evento 
per la Tartarea via 
fugge l’empia eresia 
ma colla fune in sen; 

ed ai seguaci suoi 
nell’alma disperata 
la perdita narrata 
sparse piu rio velen. 
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Dalle difese mura 


“le liberate genti 


fecer di lieti accenti 
il piano risuonar. 

Da vergini e fanciulli, 
cinti di fior le chiome, 
s’udio l’eccelso nome 
del Duca alto cantar. 


Tal di Betulia un giorno 
era il giocondo aspetto, 
quando il funesto oggetto 
del suo furor manco. 

Quando le turbe assire 
tutte miro disperse, 
quant’inni al ciel offerse 
al cielo che la salvo. 


Deh, omai citta felice, 
lode al gran Dio si renda 
e le tue colpe emenda 
piu fida al tuo Signor. 

La sua pieta Divina 
pensa che t’ha salvata, 
ma se divieni ingrata 
paventa il suo rigor. 


The vehemence voiced in the initial strophe quickly eva- 
nesces in the following stanzas. The poem was probably com- 
posed sometime in the latter part of 1757. 

Also bearing on the Austro-German war and covering the 
same period, 1757-1762, is a sonnet invective against the king 
of Prussia. The accent of indignation is deeply etched in the 


words of the poet. 


Su la parete non t’apparve, 6 vero, 
a condannarti oscura infausta mano; 
pur se somigli a Baldassarre altero 
sorte egual troverai; non parlo in vano. 
Diviser Medi e Persi il Regno intero, 
e in quella notte si perdé 1’insano; 
Daniel non son, ma in quel Dio spero 
che uni il franco valor con il germano. 
Manchi all’impero di giurata fede, 
il clero insulti, e fin de’ Re i dritti 
turbi, e gli sforzi a uscir dalla lor sede; 
pari dell’empio furo i tuoi delitti, 
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e se destra fatal or non si vede 
sappi che in Ciel i tuoi destin son scritti. 


We have followed the Palatino ms. already cited, fol. 5, 
vhich at the end bears the words: “Si dice del Met.0” It ap- 
pears anonymously in a Gozzadini ms. 151, vol. VI, Miscellanea 
rvaccolta dal p. Carlo Vincenzo Maria Pedini, in the Archigin- 
nasio. 

The next sonnet, entitled ‘Nella partenza di S. A. Leopoldo 
II nuovo duca di Toscana da Inspruck,’ we have copied from the 
same Gozzadini manuscript, XII, 286 v. 


Parla la madre al figlio 


Figlio, altrove a regnar ti chiama adesso 
il tuo destin; ne dan gia i bronzi il segno; 
gia l’Etruria t’attende, in questo amplesso 
io che pur ti amo, ora a regnar t’insegno. 
L’opre misura, il reo punisci, e oppresso 
non fia colui che di mercede é degno. 
Temi l’altrui timor, vinci te stesso, 
sij pronto alla pieta, tardo allo sdegno. 
Giudice tu de’ tuoi vassalli avrai 
per tuo giudice il ciel; dunque alla vita 
preponi il giusto, e il tuo dover farai. 
Specchiati in me, pien del valor natio; 
tu gl’avi tuoi, tu il tuo gran padre imita. 
Ciel... ma tu piangi... Ai, non resisto. Addio.° 


It is also contained in the Oliveriana of Pesaro, 1396: 47, the 
Fredericiana of Fano, 91:113, the Maldottiana of Guastalla, 
Provenienze varie, busta 37, and was in the lost A.2256 of the 
Archiginnasio. The Maldottiana version is captioned ‘Sonetto 
del Sig. Abate Pietro Metastasio,’ but Abate and Metastasio 
have lines drawn across them and the words Porta, Mantovano 
are added. It is the only composition on our list ascribed to 
another person. Chronologically it belongs to the year 1765 
when the third son of Maria Theresa and Francis of Lorraine 
succeeded his father as ruler of the grand duchy. It is a piece 
of rimed prose with a final melodramatically sentimental verse 
amounting to a real stonatura. We note in passing that the ad- 
vice of a queen mother to her son on the art of governing re- 
calls a literary parallel, that of Queen Dofia Maria in the third 
act of La prudencia en la mujer of Tirso de Molina. We are 
also reminded of Regolo’s speech in the final scene, Act II, 
of Metastasio’s Attilio Regolo, especially his last words: ... Ah, 
qui si piange; addio! 
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The last datable composition is a sonnet: ‘In morte dell’Im- 
peratrice.’ In the two manuscripts where it was found, Lucca 
Governativa, ms. 723, Raccolta di varie composizioni poetiche 
inedite, o stampate in fogli volanti, and Fano Federiciana, ms, 
91, the versions are identical, and in both Metastasio is named 
as author. 


Cetra un tempo gradita or non pil quella, 
alla parete ove pendevi invano 
speri che tenda la flessibil mano 
teco accordando la pimplea favella. 
Quella che mi animé, quell’alma bella, 
che a far fede quaggit di un Dio sovrano 
scese fra noi sotto sembiante umano, 
fatto & ritorno alla natia sua stella. 
Teresa é morta: a un fulmine si rio 
com’io regga non so, ma ben con Lei 
del mio povero cuor |’estro partio. 
Che risolver, non so; odi, non dei 
pit vivere cosi; prendi un addio 
e infranta al suol corona i versi miei. 


Despite the lack of newness in the theme the verses have a 
solemn intonation and the words a warm and plaintive eloquence 
that make the piece noteworthy. There is hardly need of stat- 
ing that Maria Theresa died gn the 29th of November 1780. 

Among the poems that are not immediately datable is a 
playful sonnet in the pastoral manner: 


Aveano il sen ambo d’amor piagato, 
rivali antichi, la ed Elpin per Clori, 
a cui dissero un di: di due pastori 
sciegli tu quel pastor, che t’é pid grato. 
Clori portava il biondo crine ornato 
d’una ghirlanda di leggiadri fiori, 
ghirlanda al crin portava Ila d’allori, 
privo era Elpin quel di del serto usato. 
Quanto é mai scaltro amor pid che uom non ride, 
Clori levossi il serto, e al crin lo porse 
a quel Pastor che senza serto il vide. 
Tolselo all’altro e al proprio crin lo porse, 
pegno or d’affetto a chi maggior si diede 
a chi si diede il serto a chi si tolse. 


We have found it only in a Fano Federiciana manuscript, ms. 
91; 122, 
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In the same manuscript, fol. 121, is also a mediocre sonnet 
of uncertain date: 


Vide gid Roma in teatrale ammanto 
gia fastoso Neron, di vili onori, 
inghirlandato il crin d’oppio e di fiori 
muove la Cetra al suon la Cetra al canto. 

Oscurarsi cosi l’eccelso vanto, 
l’infelice de’ suoi mir6é sudori, 

e rimembrando l’imperiali allori 
verso dagl’occhi a grandi rivi il pianto. 

L’uso non é della Tragedia indegno 
del popolar onor, ma all’uom prescritto 
star sol nel mezzo di virtude é degno. 

Quando, dunque, una tal legge severa 
l’arti oblio dal vizio fé tragitto 
Roma perdé la Maesta primiera. 


There is a tenth poem on General Pasquale Paoli of which 
we have not been able to see the original, but J.G. Gries, in his 
collection Gedichte und Poetische Uebersetzung (Stutgart, 1820, 
vol. I, 237), after furnishing us with a translation, declares 
that he had found the poem in an Italian manuscript. 


Paoli 
Von Metastasio 


Nein! nicht besiegt, mit festem Heldengange 
Ver lass’ ich dich, o Land, das mich erzog; 

Dem D&mon weichend, der mit Héllenzwange 
Mein Vaterland und meinen Muth betrog. 

So lang es Kraft und Treue galt, so lange 
Noch nicht der Freiheit letzer Strahl entfolg, 

Da kimpft’ ich, siegt’ ich, schirmt’ ich vor dem Drange 
Des Feindes dich, der zahllos uns umzog. 

Doch jetzt, ein Raub der gallischen Barbaren, 
Zwar unbesiegt, doch grausam tibermannt 
Durch Menge mehr als Tapferkeit der Schaaren: 

Jetz leb’auf ewig wohl, du theurer Strand! 
Der Corsen Freiheit soll mein Herz bewahren, 
Denn nur in mir noch lebt das Vaterland. 


This touching farewell of the Corsican hero forced to aban- 
don his fatherland was almost certainly written soon after the 
decisive defeat of General Paoli at the hands of the French 
troops under General Vaux, 1769-70. Paoli is convinced that 
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though his struggle has not borné fruit posterity will remember 
him as a symbol of the indomitable Corsican spirit of independ- 
ence. Even through the translation it strikes us as a good 
poem.’ 

Are these rimes false ascriptions, repudiations, or com- 
positions that the poeta cesareo for reasons of his own wished 
to avoid seeing in print? The best source in which to seek our 
answer is the voluminous correspondence, 2654 letters, now 
available in the Brunelli edition. 

In a letter to Ranieri Calzabigi, dated December 20, 1752, 
and in another to the same dated March 8, 1754, Metastasio 
refers to cantate and canzonette not composed by him which the 
publisher Bettinelli had included in the 8th and 9th Venice 1752 
editions of his works. As our compositions either do not fall 
under these two categories, or, in the case of our one canzone, 
the date of its composition is after 1754, they are not affected 
by these statements. Of greater importance to us is a group 
of letters, only two of them written prior to the year mentioned, 
where the poet specifically names poems wrongly attributed to 
him. Of these only one can possibly have a direct reference to 
any of our own group, a letter to Vincenzo Camillo Alberti of 
Bologna, dated April 29, 1773 in which Metastasio states: “Io 
non ho mai scritta né veduta la canzonetta in lode dell’immor- 
tale maresciallo Daun...” There is no positive proof that this 
canzonetta is to be identified with the ‘Canzone per la libera- 
zione d’Olmitz,’ but it is inherently likely that such is the case. 
Hence it may be classed as a false ascription. In another letter 
addressed to Antonio Filippo Adami of Florence, dated January 
24, 1754, Metastasio informs us: “Sono pid di vent’anni ch’io 
non ho scritto sonetti...” and then, echoing an idea of Boileau, 
he continues: “Bisogna un particolar talento per sapersi ada- 
giar su questo penoso letto di Procruste con la sua disinvol- 
tura.” Though he did write some sonnets subsequently, there 
is no valid reason why we should not accept this statement at 
face value. Therefore, we are obliged to consider as spurious 
the sonnet Gran Carlo... , composed in 1741. 

In a letter to Daniele Florio of Udine, written on February 
13, 1760, we are told that since the Austrian court appreciates 
only compositions set to music, he (Metastasio) has not written 
lyric verse on any great event for thirty years, the one excep- 
tion being a sonnet in praise of Marshal Daun.°® Acceptance of 
this statement would compel us to label two more political son- 
nets as spurious: Solo in campo..., Sula parete ... Inciden- 
tally, it should not be overlooked that the admission made to 
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Florio may allude only to poems recited publicly in court 
circles. But Metastasio makes. other assertions that are more 
disconcerting. Some years previously, in 1750, he had con- 
fessed to having some inedita.? On May 26, 1773, ina letter to 
Gasparo Conti of Paris, he repeats these remarks, adding that 
he is holding unedited poems “che sono di mia privata ragione, 
ma questi essendo nati senza l’obbligo inevitabile di dovere 
essere esposti al giudizio del pubblico, avrebbero bisogno di 
quella laboriosa lima senza la quale é termerita 1’affrontarlo.” 
The phrase privata ragione is significant in that it indicates 
that he did at times write under a personal urge. However, 
not knowing what the unedited compositions at hand were, we 
are reluctant to attach to the words just cited the weight they 
perhaps deserve to have with reference to some of the manu- 
script poems mentioned. Prudence would seem to dictate a 
transfer of Solo in campo..., Su la parete... from the spu- 
rious to the possibly spurious list. 

Of the two sonnets written between 1760 and 1773, the Paoli 
sonnet may be placed in the same category, while the Figlio 
altrove... poem may be regarded as a false attribution on the 
strength of the cancellation in the Maldottiana manuscript. 

With respect to the remainder of our compositions, there 
is a basis for feeling that we are on safer ground. As Bet- 
tinelli' tells us in the ‘Avviso al lettore’ of his 1733 edition of 
the Operve, vol. III, Metastasio was opposed to the publication 
of his youthful pieces, including his Giustino. On November 28, 
1733, the poet wrote to his editor: “Nel venturo ordinario le 
trasmettero due canzonette e alcuni sonetti non ancor pub- 
blicati, che potra andar frammischiando fra i suddetti componi- 
menti lirici. Dico frammischiando, perché essendo pochi quelli 
che potr6é ricordarmi, non farebbono una mole sufficiente stam- 
pati a parte o sia consecutivamente.” On December 19, 1733, 
the promise was partially fulfilled. “Eccole,” writes Metasta- 
sio, “que’ pochi sonetti che con molta pena ho potuto ritrovar 
nella mia infedelissima memoria.” In other words, some son- 
nets might have been, and presumably were, in circulation 
among those that the melodramatist had kept no copy of, that 
he could not recall having written, or that he wished to repu- 
diate. Indeed, on two different occasions his brother Leopoldo 
recovered two youthful sonnets that had lain forgotten for many 
years.’° All this gives us cause for assuming that the Buonvisi 
sonnet is very likely genuinely Metastasian. We hold, too, that 
if Avean in sen... and Vide gia Roma... are youthful com- 
positions, as they appear to be, it is probable that they also 
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belong to our poet. Finally, as to Cetra um tempo..., SO per- 
sonal is its tone that one is loath to discard it as spurious. It 
is a melancholy epilogue to what was written many years before 
in the cantata on the birthday of Maria Theresa: 


Quella cetra ah pur tu sei 
che addolci gli affanni miei 
che d’ogni alma suo talento, 
d’ogni cor la via s’apri. 


To sum up, the conclusions to which we have arrived are 
these: the Buonvisi sonnet, we believe, comes almost cer- 
tainly from the pen of Metastasio; Cetva un tempo..., Avean 
in seno..., and Vide gia Roma... are probable attributions; 
Sula parete..., Solo in campo..., and Nein, nicht besiegt... 
possibly spurious; Gran Carlo tu..., Figlio, altrove..., and 
Lode a quel Dio si renda..., spurious. The conclusions are, 
of course, preliminary findings that are subject to change in the 
light of new evidence. 


1. See Libro delle prefazioni, Milano, E. Bruciati, 1913, p. 163. 

2. Cf. the long list given in ‘The European and American vogue of Me- 
tastasio’s shorter poems,’ Jtalica, XXIX (1953), 13-33, later reproduced 
in Studies and notes (literary and historical), Napoli, Istituto Editoriale 
del Mezzogiorno, 1953, pp. 335-70. 

3. None of these poems have been found in the numerous 18th century 
poetry collections that have been consulted, including more than fifty 
editions of the works of Metastasio. Approximately one half of the latter 
editions have, incidentally, been examined for me in Italy by Professor 
Giulio Vallese of the University of Naples and Dr. Joseph Cinquino of 
Wells H.S. (Chicago). To them goes my sincere appreciation for their 
generous assistance, 

4. Variants in Ms.9g, Biblioteca Universitaria (Bologna): line 6 in; 8 
accolto; 12 ma ti consola e giaci; 14 Daci. Ms. 3935, id.: Line 5 crudel 
insidiator; 6 fra; 8 tutto il poterdelle tue armi accolto; 11 cui tu porgesti 
aita; 12 ma ‘i consola e giaci; 13 ritrovarla; 14 in braccio agli Unni e 
Dacci. Ms, 3977, id.; line 2 rendesti; 6 tra sue; 12 ma ti consola dove la 
ten giaci; 14 Dacci. Ms. 329, Biblioteca Comunale Vincenzo Joppi (Udine): 
line 8 il poter tuo; 12 ma ti consola e giaci; 13 ritrovarla; 14 Daci. 

5. Variant in Cod. Pal. 516, Biblioteca Nazionale (Florence): line 6 
regi. . 

6. Variants: in ms. in Maldottiana (Guastalla), line 2 danno; ms. 1396 
in Oliveriana (Fano), line 7 temi; 14 Figlio tu parti. 
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7. See ‘Pasquale Paoli in eighteenth century Italian literature,’ Jtalica, 
XXVII(1951), 257-60, reproduced in Studies and notes, pp. 365-70. 

8. Metastasio wrote Florio as follows: “Aggiunga a tutto questo che 
da’ primi anni ch’io mi traspiantai in questo terreno fui convinto che la 
nostra poesia non vi alligna se non se quanto la musica la condisce o la 
rappresentazione l’interpreta; onde tutte le immagini pellegrine, le 
scelte espressioni, l’eleganza dell’elocuzione, l’incanto dell’interna 
armonia de’ nostri versie qualunque lirica bellezza é qui comunemente 
sconosciuta, e per conseguenza non apprezzata se non che su la fede de’ 
giudici stranieri. Quindi potra V. S. illustrissima avere osservato che 
in trent’anni ormai di soggiorno non interrotto in questo paese io ho la- 
sciato passare tuttele molte occorse strepitose occasioni senza scrivere 
mai né pure un verso lirico sopra di esse, toltone un unico sonetto sulla 
prima vittoria del maresciallo Daun, che non potei ricusare senza vil- 
lania ad un espresso e capriccioso comando di chi crede obbligarmi con 
tal commissione.” 

9. In a letter to Tommaso Filipponi, 22 ottobre 1750, he had stated: 
“Quello che ho ancora d’inedito ha bisogno o d’ascia o di lima, onde il 
tempo rincrescerebbe a lui e la fatica a me.” 
10. With reference to one of the sonnets M. had written to Leopoldo: 
“Da quale nascondiglio avete scavato quel povero mio sonettino scritto 
da me nella prima mia adolescenza, ch’io non avea stimato né pure 
degno d’un picciol luogo nella mia memoria, e che sirisente della gio- 
venti dell’autore non meno che della tirannia delle rime obbligate?” 
(letter dated 14 nov., 1768). With reference to the second he had written: 
“Non saprei dove domine avete mai ripescato il sonetto che mi trascri- 
vete. Io non ho la minima reminiscenza d’averlo mai letto, non che 
composto. La sola circostanza che pud farmi sospettar che sia mio 
sono le due comparazioni de’ terzetti, da me predilette, perché so d’es- 
sermene valuto un’altra volta in qualche antichissimo mio componi- 
mento lirico fra i primi fervori della mia ancora inesperta gioventt” 
(letter dated 6 gennaio, 1772). 


HENRY JAMES: THE EXPATRIATE AS AMERICAN 
Christof Wegelin 
University of Oregon 


Almost from the moment when James began to live abroad, 
his relations to America and Europe began to be misunderstood. 
The English regarded ‘An international episode’ as a piece of 
impudence, the Americans ‘Daisy Miller’ as an outrage upon 
American girlhood. In America his expatriation led to a lusty 
growth of opinion, fervent and ingenious rather than sound, of 
which the theories of Parrington and Van Wyck Brooks are the 
most eminent examples. At times American resentment of 
James’s defection was no more than the product of nationalistic 
or social dogmatism miffed by James’s detachment. At others 
it was more respectable: an expression of that literary nation- 
alism which had sprung from the need of transforming a colo- 
nial culture into a domestic one. The revolt against cultural 
dependence on Europe, voiced most impressively perhaps by 
Emerson but sooner or later voiced by many others, demanded 
that American writers deal with American themes. But often 
this prescription was simplified; they were to celebrate the 
American scene, narrowly understood. Yet, there are several 
Americas, and in the 1870’s and 1880’s the “international 
scene,” as Constance Rourke has said, became one of the great 
American scenes. Moreover, settings need not indicate much 
about an author’s point of view. Hawthorne, for instance, is 
just as American, though he may not be so gocd an artist, in 
The marble faun as he is in The scarlet letter. And James is 
American, and never more profoundly so than in his late novels, 
for only an American could have portrayed Americans as he 
did. 

Europeans perhaps see this more easily than Americans do. 
European critics, at any rate, saw it early. M. S. Gretton, an 
Englishman, said in 1912 that James’s vision had remained 
thoroughly “trans-Atlantic”; in 1891 a French critic pointed to 
James’s “américanisme robuste, vivace, persistant” as the 
principal interest in his works. T. S. Eliot spoke of the same 
thing, though from a different point of view, when he said that 
only an American could “properly appreciate James.” Indeed 
it is doubtful that Europeans respond “properly” to James’s 
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portraits of the American in Europe for, although they may have 
brushed against him, wined and dined him, not many are likely 
to have penetrated to the sources of his being. If, as James had 
to remind the readers of The nation in 1878, Americans in 
Europe remained outsiders, the reverse was similarly true. 
Few Europeans were at home in the second American colonies, 
the colonies in Europe. Few had been to the “Europe” of the 
American imagination since — this was the meaning of James’s 
essay in The nation — their homes and “our old home” were not 
the same thing. Whoever had heard of a good Englishman, 
German, Italian —or even Frenchman — going to Paris to die? 
Yet, if James’s point of view remained in important respects 
American, he was like many good Americans an Anglophile. 
But he could afford to criticize where he loved. Thanks to his 
unique Opportunities, the American desire for Europe was in 
him so thoroughly fulfilled that no hankering and therefore no 
secondary resentment remained. His eclectic education had 
accomplished the purpose for which it had been designed: by 
loosening local attachments, it had prepared him for citizen- 
ship in a country transcending national boundaries. This is why 
from the very first the English too could strike him as provin- 
cial, why in 1877, for instance, he could write to one of his 
friends that, “thanks to that combination of the continent and the 
U. S. A.” which had formed his lot, he found himself “a good 
deal more of a cosmopolitan” than the average cultivated Eng- 
lishman. His cosmopolitanism was an “accident,” the “uncom- 
fortable consequence of seeing many lands and feeling at home 
in none.” Thus he put it in an essay of 1878 later included in 
Portraits of places. And early stories like ‘An international 
episode’ exemplify his detachment from the British and Amer- 
ican points of view alike, though also his sympathetic under- 
standing of both. Much later, Hamlin Garland and Amy Lowell 
were to report that he seemed to regret his dislocation, and 
his tribute to Howells’s seventy-fifth birthday reads almost 
like a public confession of such regrets. Just how serious they 
were is of course difficult to know, but they too suggest that to 
have become an expatriate apparently was neither to have been 
anglicized nor to have ceased being an American. 
Cosmopolitanism had been imposed upon James by his up- 
bringing, and as an artist he exploited what as a man he could 
not help. Any further diagnosis of his case would have to de- 
fine the different values which the two worlds separated by the 
Atlantic represented for him. And nothing short of an exam- 
ination of the body of his international fiction can achieve this, 
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can explain why he continued toxlive abroad at the same time 
that his fictional treatment of the contrast between America and 
Europe was an all but continuous adumbration of a moral bias 
in favor of America. Meantime, however, it is possible to dis- 
cover certain foundations of his cosmopolitanism and to show 
that, paradoxically, its very origins were in his American con- 
sciousness. 

James’s final naturalization as a British subject in 1915 
serves as a convenient starting point. This step, taken only a 
few months before his death, was given something of the char- 
acter of a public demonstration by the fact that one of James’s 
sponsors was the British Prime Minister. In part for this 
reason, it has sometimes been taken as the final culmination 
of his alienation from America. But this is to misunderstand 
James’s motives. And since his change of citizenship was in- 
deed a symbolical act, the meaning James himself saw in it 
provides a key to his complex relations to America and Eng- 
land. 

The crux lies in an apparent ambiguity of James’s own 
statements about the matter. In his letters he says several 
times that, without the war, he would have remained what he 
was—an American citizen living in England. A few hours 
after taking the oath of allegiance, on the other hand, he wrote 
that naturalization had merely shown him what he already 
“virtually was.” But if we remember his unpolitical nature, 
if we remember above all the childhood filled with the cross- 
ing of frontiers in search of education, the contradiction re- 
solves itself quite simply. To a world so charged with the fear 
of subversion that it regards loyalty as a matter of political 
allegiance pure and simple the fact may seem strange, but the 
declaration of loyalty to England did not to James’s mind in- 
volve an abrogation of his loyalty to the United States. From 
the beginning of the war, he had waited for American inter- 
vention. His letters of these months testify to the fervor of a 
participation which eloquently denies the theory of his re- 
moteness from life. Above all, they show how with the con- 
tinuation of official American neutrality, he came to feel more 
and more that the attitude of the government in Washington 
misrepresented his own. His sense of being an “outsider to the 
whole situation here,” as he says in one letter, became acute 
when he found that as an American citizen he could travel be- 
tween London and Rye only “on the footing of an Alien under 
Police supervision.” But this does not mean that, as has been 
suggested, his motive for becoming naturalized was simple 
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convenience, As the particular letter indicates, these restric- 
tions served primarily to point up for him the incongruity of 
his official position as a neutral American. And his sense of the 
falseness of this position finally became so irksome to him that 
he was moved to demonstrate his belief in the British cause by 
a formal declaration which, as he said, was to show America “a 
little something of the way.” For while Washington dawdled, 
James was sure what that way would ultimately be. And if the 
independence of his course of action in 1915 was politically un- 
orthodox, 1917 justified his motives at least. 

James’s position can be reduced to two principles to which 
American history easily supplies parallels. For one thing, his 
first allegiance was not to a state—neither to England nor to 
America —but to a cause, which he considered the causé of 
civilization. Apart from the meticulous legality of his pro- 
cedure, his break with his government was not unlike Thoreau’s 
civil disobedience, for instance, both springing from a sense 
of the sovereignty of the individual conscience. And during the 
Great War itself —as again during the Second World War be- 
fore Pearl Harbor —a sympathy with the Allied cause similar to 
James’s led the younger Americans of the ambulance corps to 
break the official neutrality of their government more actively. 
Such physical participation was impossible for James, though 
he could and did support the American volunteers with the 
weight of his written word. What he could further do, after 
vainly waiting a full year for a change in the official American 
attitude, was to throw whatever moral weight his example might 
have into the scales on the Allied side. Moreover, a sense of 
kinship between America and England as keen as that which had 
characterized Mark Twain’s attitude in the Boer War underlay 
his sense of the justice of the Allied cause. If James differed 
from Mark Twain, he did so primarily by his unpolitical ori- 
entation, since his sense of cultural ties had always been 
stronger than his sense of political frontiers. His letters show 
that he became more and more certain of the gradual awaken- 
ing of what he called the “American identity of consciousness” 
with England at war. And the resolution of whatever may ap- 
pear paradoxical in the attitude externalized by his natural- 
ization is to be found, not in any change of hs relations to the 
two countries, but in his sense of ‘heir relation to each other. 

James’s sense of the unity of the Anglo-Saxon world was, 
however, no mere fruit of the war. As early as 1888, he had 
written to William that he could not “look at the English-Amer- 
ican world” save as “a big Anglo-Saxon total,” destined to melt 
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together more and more. His “Anglo-Saxonism” —the term is 
his own — goes back still further, at least as far as the travel 
essays of 1876 and 1878. Naturally when he first settled in 
London in 1876, he was conscious of Anglo-American differ- 
ences. But after months of immersion in English society, after 
the ordeal of dining out “107 times” in one season, which he 
reports in a letter of 1879, his interest in the contrast between 
American and English manners understandably flagged. In A 
backward glance Edith Wharton has recalled the change which 
came over him after he had “taken the measure” of fashionable 
society. The fastidious “homme du monde of the eighties” de- 
veloped into the imposing figure of “voluminous outline” and 
sculptured Roman head; the beard gave way to the clean shave 
revealing the “big dramatic, mouth” — all tokens to her of the 
emancipation of his genius. It was part of this emancipation 
that he now gradually turned from the conflict of manners to 
deeper probings into human conduct, probings which demanded 
the finer distinctions of a world of unified conventions. Hence 
his turn to purely English subjects. But hence, too, his grow- 
ing interest in “Anglo-Saxonism.” Increased intimacy with 
Europe had made him more aware of the differences between 
the European nations and, as a consequence, of the likenesses 
between American and English. “The real difference,” he wrote 
to William in 1888, is “a gulf from the English (or American) 
to the Frenchman and vice versa” and “not from the English- 
man to the American.” Later he was to warn Edith Wharton 
against Franco-American subjects because the disparity be- 
tween French and American life was too great to be useful to 
the novelist, was in fact as complete as “between monkeys and 
fish.” 

The growth of his sense of the unity of the Anglo-Saxon char- 
acter and its place in his later work is amusingly reflected in 
the Notebooks, where he worries repeatedly about the difficulty 
of presenting sexual irregularities to his readers — in 1887 to 
Americans, in 1888 to Anglo-Saxons, and in 1894 finally to Eng- 
lishmen. Even when the relation between manners and morals 
became a central thematic concern of his fiction, ‘the fear of 
offending English speaking audiences continued to haunt him. 
In pondering the subject of The golden bowl, he felt his “fingers 
itch for it,” as he put it in the Notebooks in 1895. “Everything 
about it qualifies it for Harper except...the adulterine ele- 
ment,” but that, he told himself, might be “a question of hand- 
ling,” as indeed it turned out to be in that most Jamesian of 
all his novels. A similar problem is solved very much by 
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handling in The wings of the dove. And the Notebooks passage 
(dated November, 1894) in which he works out the delicate re- 
lations among the characters who were to take shape as Kate 
Croy, Merton Densher, and Milly Theale, states his sense of the 
differences between French and Anglo-Saxon moral conventions 
with high clarity: 


If I were writing for a French public [he says] the 
whole thing would be simple — the elder, the ‘other’, 
[Kate Croy] would simply be the mistress of the young 
man [Densher], and it would be a question of his taking 
on the dying girl [Milly Theale] for a time — having a 
temporary liaison with her. But one can do so little 
with English adultery — it is so much less inevitable, 
and so much more ugly in all its hiding and lying side. 
It is so undermined by our immemorial tradition of 
original freedom of choice, and by our practicaily 
universal acceptance of divorce. 


His shift from American to English as the designation of his 
own point of view has become complete. Not because he ceas- 
ed to see differences between America and England, but be- 
cause with regard to certain moral conventions the term Anglo- 
Saxon stood for a very real attitude. “Freedom of choice” had 
long before The wings of the dove been important in his por- 
trayals of American girls, and Milly Theale herself finally 
emerged as one of them. But at the time of his preliminary 
ruminations he only seemed “to see her perhaps as an Amer- 
ican.” And similarly, in his first explorations of the donnée 
which developed into The ambassadors, he noted in 1895 that 
Strether — though he has as yet no name — “may be an American 
— he might be an Englishman.” 

It is of course significant that in the end James saw Strether 
and Milly Theale as Americans. Their stories mark his return 
from purely English subjects to an internationalism in which 
the idea of Anglo-Saxon unity, far as it may go to explain why 
he could make his life in England, plays less of a role than do 
contrasts between an American and another point of view which 
can only be called European. No matter how real the affinity 
between America and England, the two nations were after all not 
identical. England had affinities with the European continent 
as well as with America, and the terms European and Anglo- 
Saxon each stood for a real communion in which she was em- 
braced. Quite naturally James would be aware now more of 
one, now more of the other. Above all, he was so profoundly 
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concerned with the American character and the moral qualities 
it represented for him, that other national characters came to 
serve him in the end primarily as a means of defining the 
uniqueness of the American. The question of morals, therefore, 
reattached itself to the question of the American character. 
The three great novels of his maturity — The ambassadors, The 
wings of the dove, and The golden bowl — emerged as a trilogy 
dramatizing the relations of innocence and experience to mo- 
rality in terms of conflicts between the American and the Euro- 
pean conscience. And that at the height of his career James 
should find innocence and experience most readily juxtaposed 
wherever Americans and Europeans met, that Strether and 
Milly Theale, first conceived as English ov American, should 
under the pressure of particular thematic needs end up as 
empathically American—this in itself betrays the American 
bias of his moral view. 

In the New York prefaces James states that the subjects of 
The wings of the dove and The golden bowl could have been ex- 
pressed without recourse to an international cast of characters. 
Why, then did he nevertheless make these characters American, 
English, Italian? James’s answer—for he anticipates the 
question — comes by way of a history of the “social relation” 
between America and Europe: what he called the “secondary” 
internationalism of his later fiction reflects in part simply his 
interest in the mixture of manners which resulted from the 
great increase of American travel to Europe. Around the turn 
of the century, he explains, the “monstrous” contrasts of the 
1870’s have begun to be attenuated in the closer “social fusion” 
of a new international society. And he foresees an eventual 
“consensus of the educated” whose dramatic possibilities will 
make the old “comedies and tragedies of the international” 
turn pale. As one follows his vision, one realizes that this 
future development is anticipated in the fusion of two different 
moral sensibilities which is the subjectof The golden bowl. The 
contrast between that subtle novel, which ends in the union of 
an American girl and a Roman prince, and the short story of 
‘Miss Gunton of Poughkeepsie,’ in which the union of another 
such pair goes on the rocks because the conflict of theiy man- 
ners is not attenuated by any “common intelligence” — this con- 
trast illustrates the transformation of the international scene 
James had in mind. 

It illustrates too the transformation of his own international 
fiction. His discussion of the question had begun with the as- 
sertion that human drama “subsists of course on contrast,” and 
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indeed, international contrast is at the basis of the novels of 
his maturity just as much as it is at the basis of his earlier 
stories. What has changed is his focus, what he calls his “sub- 
ject.” In the early stories, the conflict of manners was his 
subject; now it is merely his medium for the treatment of a 
moral subject which demands finer distinctions.? The days of 
Transatlantic sketches and Portraits of places, or, as he says 
in a letter of 1903, of “little worthless, superficial, poncif 
articles” about this place or that are past —and the string of 
adjectives is a measure of what he now thinks of his old. inter- 
nationalism. In one of the prefaces he speaks of the “public” 
and “civic use” to which the imagination can be put “in the in- 
terest of morality.” With such uses, the loud clash of manners 
can Only interfere. In his late fiction, therefore, he turned to 
the new polyglot world in which differences were rubbed off by 
familiarity and fused by a core of “common intelligence.” 

The idea of “social fusion” is pivotal in James’s prefaces to 
his international fiction, and serves as a key to his own relation 
to America and Europe. It explains the intention he speaks of 
ina letter of 1903 while planning his climactic visit to America: 
to find the stage of his fiction in “human Anglo-Saxonism, with 
the American extension.” For between America and England 
communication, in more than one sense of the word, was less 
limited than elsewhere, and the educated of the two nations, 
above all, had such a Stretch of tradition in common — histori- 
cal, religious, moral, literary, even after all social and politi- 
cal divergencies —that from the very start differences between 
them were less rigorous than between the educated men of other 
nations. Yet, his idea of “social fusion” sprang originally from 
his American consciousness, not from his Anglo-Saxon. This is 
made clear by one of his early letters to Thomas Sergeant 
Perry, written long before he settled in England, even before 
his first adult experience of Europe. To be an American, he 
wrote in 1867, “is an excellent preparation for culture” since, 
more than other people, Americans are free to “pick and 
choose” and “claim” their cultural “property” wherever they 
find it. As one hears him speak of young Americans as “men 
of the Future” and of American writers as leaders toward a 
“vast intellectual fusion” of the “various National tendencies of 
the world,” one is struck both by the Whitmanesque flavor of 
his vision and by the uncanny prediction of what was to be a 
driving force behind his own career. The fatter is brought 
home by the conclusion of the passage: “We must of course 
have something of our own—something distinctive & homo- 
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geneous,” the young James wrote, “& I take it that we shall 
find it in our moral consciousness, our unprecendented spirit- 
ual lightness and vigour. In this sense at least we shall have 
a national cachet.” 

As far as the young James was right in seeing the fusion 
of “various National tendencies” as part of the American des- 
tiny, so far his own cosmopolitanism remained American. “His 
anglicisms,” William James wrote in 1889, “are but ‘protective 
resemblances,’ — he’s really, I won’t say a Yankee, but a native 
of the James family, and has no other country.” Few men knew 
Henry as intimately as William did, and none surely knew more 
of the James country. Clearly, the novelist’s detachment from 
America did not mean conversion to a European or an English 
point of view. Rather, it was related to what T. S. Eliot has 
called his “baffling escape from Ideas.” That, in fact, is the 
lesson which all his writings so insistently teach—that his 
point of view had ceased to be American only so far as it had 
ceased to be national, local, provincial at all. 

Beyond this, James’s relation to the two worlds at once 
separated and linked by the Atlantic can be understood only if 
the deep moral bias of his international fiction is understood. 
But it should not be hard to see why William only just hesitated 
to call him a New Englander. Henry James’s ethics are highly 
individual, highly self-reliant. His very silence on such matters 
as duty and revealed law, his emphasis on integrity, that most 
personal of virtues, and on the pragmatic value of lucidity 
stamp him as an American. Forming the very basis of his 
moral thinking, the two virtues, integrity and lucidity, are so 
closely allied that one seems to be both the condition and the 
reward of the other. And what, for instance, could be more 
Emersonian, in essence if not in phrasing, than the conception 
of a man’s dignity expressed by the hero of the late story of 
‘The velvet glove’: “You were intellectually... rather abject... 
if your curiosity (in the grand sense of the term) wasn’t worth 
more to you than your dignity. What was your dignity, ‘anyway,’ 
but just the consistency of your curiosity, and what moments 
were ever so ignoble for you as, under the blighting breath 
of the false gods, stupid conventions, traditions, examples, 
your lapses from that consistency?” If James’s cosmopoli- 
tanism violated the letter of this or that man’s Americanism, 
it did not violate its spirit. Consistent dedication to curiosity 
and to comparison rewarded him with an awareness of what 
gods, on both sides of the Atlantic, were false. It gave him a 
freedom from ephemeral conventions which, far from cutting 
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him off from his origins, allowed him to be an American writer 
in the most meaningful sense of the term. 


1. For instance by Edna Kenton in an essay in the.James Number of 
Hound & horn (1934), reprinted in 1945 in The question of Henry James, 
ed. F. W. Dupee. Miss Kenton’s emphasis on the purely external as- 
pect of the situation is probably due to the general purpose of her essay, 
which is to correct the notorious misconceptions about James’s “ex- 
patriatism.” But such emphasis obscures the issue. For in arguing 
that the term expatriate “covers James’s situation during the last few 
months of his life” only, she assumes a sense of the term so purely 
formal or political as to place it quite outside her own arguments. The 
real issue, and the issue with which her essay on the whole so effec- 
tively deals, is not the simple abrogation of citizenship itself but the 
emotional and intellectual attitudes behind it. 

2. To be sure, moral considerations are rarely absent from his fiction. 
But while in his early international stories the manners of a people may 
serve as a measure of its moral level, in his later they do not. While 
in The American, for instance, inferior manners illustrate inferior 
morals, in The ambassadors the conflict between two different sets of 
manners is a means for dramatizing different sources of moral feeling. 
By showing that to judge Paris by the standards of New England is to 
judge wrongly, The ambassadors dramatizes the pitfalls of moral ab- 
solutism and the pragmatic value of social experience. The wings of the 
Dove and The golden bowl continue this dramatic investigation of the 
moral possibilities of innocence and experience: the former measuring 
the moral insufficiency of social empiricism by contrast with an image 
of supreme spiritual beauty; the latter, finally, achieving a fusion of the 
two. 
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THE TWILIGHT OF THE EXTERNAL WORLD IN 
GUEZ DE BALZAC’S LANDSCAPES 


John F. Winter 


Fordham University: 


Little study has been made of 17th-century descriptions of 
nature. A work by Dr. Grace McCann Morley on the feeling 
for nature in the first part of the period is the most extensive 
analysis we possess on the subject.. This substantial piece of 
research, the groundwork in a field so far neglected, opens 
excellent perspectives and has, above all, the merit of display- 
ing the beauty and the abundance of the material. A series of 
articles published last year in the Cahiers de l’Association 
Internationale des Etudes Eases shows a more recent 
revival of interest in the subject.” This interest is fully justi- 
fied, for the genre, known to have declined after the Renais- 
sance, enters, nevertheless, a new phase of its evolution in the 
classical era. Indeed, it is its decline at that time that con- 
stitutes its particular character and appeal. Their diminished 
vitality gives to 17th-century literary landscapes a peculiar 
charm, a unique quality: that reveal essential aspects of con- 
temporary thought. 

In the following short analysis we shall point out the beauty 
and originality of Guez de Balzac’s landscapes and interpret 
them as highly crystallized manifestations of 17th-century 
ideals. We hope thereby to contribute to the history of the era, 
as well as to a fairer understanding of Balzac, a subtle and 
imaginative author underestimated by past generations of crit- 
ics, and whose stature keeps growing in our times.* Two of his 
longest descriptions of nature will serve as a basis of this 
study. The first one, published with the first Lettres in 1624, 
forms the content of an epistle addressed to De La Motte 
Aigron.* The second emerges from the introduction to Le 
Prince, a politico-moral treatise published in 1631, containing 
a wealth of new ideas, and today unfortunately forgotten.° Both 
passages depict the surroundings of the author’s home in Bal- 
zac, the Angoumois, on the shores of the Charente. Although 
seen at different times, from different angles, and in different 
detail, they reveal the same esthetic conception. 

In order to show this conception in relief, we shall preface 
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our comment on Balzac by a discussion of a few intrinsic char- 
acteristics of outstanding Renaissance landscapists. Such an 
approach reveals a momentous historical phenomenon that goes 
beyond the realm of natural descriptions and marks literature 
as a whole. 

We are dealing here with one of the astonishing spectacles 
ef French literary history, the twilight of the external world in 
the classical era after its rich manifestation during the Renais- 
sance. This remarkable evolution is well enough known, al- 
though it has not been studied in its full scope and in its scenic 
effects. It is partially implied in thoroughly examined aspects 
of classical thinking, for example in the prevalence of the 
general over the particular or of reason over senses. And it 
is perhaps most conclusively accounted for in the development 
of the language summarized by Lanson as follows: “De quoi 
[la langue] s’était-elle dépouillée en effet? De ses éléments 
concrets, colorés, pittoresques, succulents: elle avait gardé, 
aiguisé, fortifié les éléments rationnels, abstraits et pour ainsi 
dire algébriques, tout ce qui sert 4 définir la pensée sans la 
figurer.”° Although Lanson makes allowances for the more 
colorful vocabulary of Moliére and La Fontaine, his statement, 
borne out as itis by research, might lead to the absurd assump- 
tion that the external world is practically absent in the majority 
of the classics. But the vocabulary is only a raw material; for 
artistic truth we have to search the living text. And while the 
general principle is known, we have not as yet disclosed in its 
specific symptoms the change of the esthetic concept of the 
physical universe from the 16th to the 17th century. 

This change seems to derive from a fundamental difference 
in the relationship between the external world and the inner 
man, the concrete and the abstract, or the temporal and spirit- 
ual aspect of life. In the creative works of the Renaissance 
neither of these two media of observation prevails over the 
other; they simply mingle and appear inseparable. For this 
period has the supreme ability to fuse opposite realities, pre- 
senting them as an organic whole. In its literature and art, 
religious emotionalism blends with passion for sensual beauty, 
piety with wordliness, the desire for learning with that of bodily 
excellence. The 17th century separates emphatically the spirit- 
ual from the temporal. These boundaries drawn, the focal point 
of observation is the-soul, whereas exterior nature appears in 
a dimmer light. 

This metamorphosis evolves with stirring pictorial effects. 
Intoxicated with sensual experience, the Renaissance authors 
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love an abundance of light, shapes, and colors. They are equally 
interested in size and detail. They depict weight, bulk, and dis- 
tance, height and depth, volume and movement. By contrast the 
charm of 17th-century writings is found in vague suggestions 
of physical realities. Often they are of a strange spirituality, 
exalted by emanations of the intellect. In some other cases, 
where clarity of color and design is sought, artistic beauty de- 
rives from restraint. , This evolution could be studied in des- 
criptions of man’s exterior, his surroundings, and, beyond 
landscapes, in artistic geography and in presentations of the 
universe. We shall show its manifestation in the realm of 
literary landscapes by a short discussion of Ronsard and Remy 
Belleau before proceeding to Guez de Balzac. 

Ronsard’s sensuousness is thoroughly recognized. It has 
been studied by Franchet and Levengood particularly in regard 
to its manifestation in light, color, and the author’s love for 
abundance.’ Ronsard wants unclouded skies and bright sunlight; 
his favorite seasons are the spring and the summer.*® When he 
describes the dawn, he presents it as a starting point of general 
illumination. His colors are of great intensity and diversity, 
whether he speaks of flowers, fields, birds, or the rainbow. 
His nature is fertile and offers a great variety of objects to the 
eye. 

Equally remarkable is his treatment of spaces. Here he 
has tremendous volume as well as a diversity of detail, and in 
some of his best poems he combines the two harmoniously. 
The following passage quoted from one of his well known son- 
nets will serve to illustrate his art: 


Ciel, air, & vents, plains & montz descouvers, 
Tertres fourchuz, & forestz verdoyantes, 
Rivages tortz, & sources ondoyantes, 

Taillis, razez, & vous bocages verds, 

Antres moussus a demyfront ouvers, 

Prez, boutons, fleurs, & herbes rousoyantes, 
Coustaux vineux, & plages blondoyantes...° 


The composition of the poem is excellent. The poet’s eye 
moves from the horizon down to earth, retaining a large num- 
ber of objects which decrease in size while colors and shapes 
multiply. Then the view broadens once more ina comfortable 
and informal gesture, as if to intimate the presence of broader 
views beyond, or to permit a return to them. Here is the suc- 
cession of images within this splendid design: after a glance 
at the endless, breezy sky, the poet presents on the canvas the 
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vast areas of a plain and of bare mountains. Hillocks, verdant 
forests, rivers with broken shore lines, and undulating springs 
then appear to fill in the broad scenery. As the panorama di- 
minishes in size, trimmed brushwood, green groves, and moss- 
covered dens come in sight. Then, as it were, we see close to 
us a field, its flowers and buds, finally dewdrops on the grass. 
At the end of the poem, as the author once more raises his eyes, 
slopes, rocks and light colored beaches show up in the distance. 
Because of its opulence, its sensuality, and the ability to render 
simultaneously the remotest and the smallest objects within a 
well-balanced whole, this sonnet remains one of the master- 
pieces of the Renaissance, 

Interesting from the point of view of his attitude towards 
spaces are Ronsard’s air and sky. Not only does he need them 
to depict distance, but he finds in them other sorts of sensory 
adventures. In true Renaissance fashion, he loves to depict 
flight. Such descriptions add to the richness of his visual ex- 
perience and permit him to enjoy motionin its most spectacular 
form. They give strong corporeality to the world and to the 
objects depicted. A body soaring in the air gives an eminently 
three-dimensional feeling of the cosmos; one can conceive of 
air as matter and sense the weight of the flying figure. Among 
numerous descriptions that could be cited here, let us recall 
the lovely, sunlit poem in which Ronsard describes the flight of 
the lark.’° Still covered with morning dew, its “hangs” in the 
air, frolicking and chatting to the winds. Such aerial vistas 
sometimes attain great power and spectacular dimensions. In 
his ‘Ode a Michel de 1’Hospital,’ the author conjures up the 
image of a swan plunging into the water at the sight of a high 
flying eagle." Then, to vary the theme of spatial contest, he 
builds a colorful mythological image in the sky. Juno appears 
in the heavens swiftly pursuing Iris, until the latter sinks into 
the sea below. 

Less abundant, and less towering in their spatial effects, 
Remy Belleau’s descriptions of nature have an intensity of line 
and color that we do not find in Ronsard. The following pas- 
sage from the Bergerie shows that Belleau can handle sights of 
huge dimensions and reproduce them with an excellent feeling 
for the clarity of colors: “Le Soleil ayant chassé la brune es- 
paisseur de la nuict, accompagné de la troupe dorée des Heures, 
desia commengoit a poindre, estendant ses tresses blondes sur 
la cyme des montagnes, faisant la ronde par les plaines blan- 
schissantes de l’air, visitant les terres dures, et rechauffant 
les flots escumeux de la mer.”’* The scenery is of Homeric 
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grandeur. The light spreads in a sweeping motion from the 
peaks of the mountains, through large sections of the air, to 
solid land and the far-off waves of the sea. Love of size is 
accompanied by a passion for depicting various shades of color. 
At the moment the sun is about to rise, the darkness that still 
covers the earth seems brown. It contrasts with the gold of the 
first sunbeams, which turn blond on the top of the mountains, 
then become white as they move through the air. Tactile ex- 
periences mingle with those of the eyes. Remarkable is the 
corporeality Belleau can give to color. For example, obscurity 
in his feeling has “thickness”; a resistant body, it is “chased 
away” by the first rays of the sun. By speaking of the “plaines 
de l’air,” he creates the impression that even airis matter. Fi- 
nally, at the end of the passage, in a sentence that refers to the 
heating of the sea water by the sunshine, a slight notation of 
temperature adds to the sensory appeal of this magnificent 
drama. 

If contrasted with such Renaissance descriptions, Balzac’s 
landscapes stand out in their characteristic features. They 
are marked by an almost neurotic aversion to bright colors and 
broad illumination. The perspective is vague and airy, and 
distances are often avoided by natural barriers which increase 
the intimacy of the vista. Balzac’s air is thin, the beauty of 
objects depicted depends on their slight corporeality. There is 
little motion in his sceneries. The tranquillity of the outer 
world fills his soul with serenity and peace. It is nature toned 
down in all its aspects. Yet the tableau is a full experience. 
And when surrounded by a paradise of vague and sheltered 
areas, of self-effacing shapes, and of unobtrusive colors, the 
author’s mind is at rest. 

At the beginning of his letter to La Motte Aigron he des- 
cribes a cloudy day with an overwhelming affection: “Il fit hier 
un de ces jours sans Soleil, que vous dites qui semblent 4 ceste 
belle aveugle, dont Philippe second estoit amoureux. Veritable- 
ment, je n’eus jamais tant de plaisir 4 m’entretenir moy- 
mesme...; l’?ombre que le Ciel faisoit de tous costez, m’em- 
peschoit de desirer celle des grottes & des forests.”** Such 
fondness for darkness is probably unique in literature. The 
author, his emotions aroused, searches for a poetic interpre- 
tation of the phenomenon. An exalted feminine figure of times 
past arises in his mind, a beautiful blind woman, lady-love of 
the Spanish king Philip I.‘* The image is subtle. As often in 
the 17th century, eyes here are conceived of as a source of 
light."° Balzac devises the idea of a glowless and very beauti- 
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ful emanation which spreads from the eyes of a blind woman. 
It looks down upon the earth and covers it with pale, enchanted 
rays. Her glance is identified with the woman herself, as if her 
whole being would materialize in it. The beauty of her visual 
expression stands for the beauty of the woman as a whole. The 
author reveals how dark the cloudy day thus described actually 
is by saying that the shadow cast by the sky stopped him from 
seeking that of the grottos and the forests. 

From the description of the scenery at large we are led toa 
particular spot where the obscurity is even denser: 


Je ne veux pas vous faire le portraict d’une maison, 
dont l’ouvrage n’est ny si excellent que de Fontaine- 
bleau, ny la matiere si precieuse que le marbre & le 
porphyre; Je vous diray seulement qu’a la porte ily a 
un bois, ot en plein midy il n’entre de jour que ce qu’il 
en faut pour n’estre pas nuict, & pour empescher que 
toutes les couleurs ne soient noires. Tellement que de 
Vobscurité & de la lumiere il se fait un troisiesme 
temps, qui peut estre supporté des yeux des malades, 
& cacher les defauts des femmes qui sont fardées. Les 
arbres y sont verds jusqu’a la racine, tant de leurs 
propres fueilles, que de celles du lierre qui les em- 
PRASSE.«4..° 


Balzac’s country-house and the adjacent forest appeared at 
first to the reader as part of a larger scene. The author now 
shows the forest from within. He is evidently delighted at hav- 
ing woods infront of his home. When he leaves his dwelling, 
his first contact with nature is in semi-darkness. The place is 
obscure. The sun’s rays, sifted and attenuated by the foliage, 
hardly permit us to discern colors. The only color the author 
shows us is the green of the leaves and of the ivy which covers 
the trees and roots. It is undoubtedly a deep green which, far 
from enlivening the scene, merely adds variety to the darkness 
and increases its magic. The duskiness reigning in the forest 
is even and consistent, an optical condition of a special sort 
that can be called neither light nor darkness. Its softness 
pleases and flatters the senses. It soothes the eyes of the sick 
and hides the shortcomings of feminine cosmetics. It is a 
source of physical well-being and of beauty. 

At this point the picture brightens.’” The author had walked 
out of the forest, and flowers and sunshine emerge on the can- 
vas. What actually happens is that Balzac proceeds to the 
description of another day, or rather, from a particular day he 
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recalled, to any day at all. Of course, the literary landscapist 
has the privilege of wandering in space and time, presenting 
within the same composition vistas observed from different 
spots on different days. Yet there is harmony between such 
heterogeneous parts of Balzac’s tableau. Since sunny passages 
contain restrained light, they enliven the dark ones without dis- 
rupting the artistic equilibrium as a whole. The dimly lit and 
obscure surfaces illustrate the same principle; they are two 
different tones of the same scale. And, characteristically, 
where the sensuous experience increases, the author becomes 
more fearful of excesses. His struggle against them becomes 
more emphatic. Illumination must be as soothing to his eyes 
as darkness. A field of flowers, mostly anemones and tulips, 
has emerged next to the forest: “De la j’entre en une prairie, 
ot je marche sur les tulipes & les anemones, que j’ay fait mes- 
ler avec les autres fleurs...”** No colors are mentioned; the 
scene, although rather animated, lacks visual intensity. Thence 
the author descends into a valley, a place so hidden that nobody 
else knows of it. It is the most secret part of his desert. In 
this secluded spot he spends his happiest hours. Its colors are 
fresh and green. It is crossed by the Charente, which is bor- 
dered by trees, and in the waters of which swans are swimming. 
Very interesting is the description of the sun: “Le Soleil en- 
voye bien de la clarté jusques-la, mais il n’y fait jamais aller 
de chaleur; le lieu est si bas qu’il ne scoroit recevoir que les 
dernieres pointes de ses rayons, qui sont d’autant plus beaux 
qu’ils ont moins de force, & que leur lumiere est toute pure.”’® 
For Balzac the sunshine must be lacking “force” in order to 
reach the climax of its beauty. A tactile experience mingles 
here with a visual one, and both are based on the same general 
principle. The cool light, with its lesser glow, soothes the eye, 
and simultaneously its tepid touch comforts the rest of the body. 
At this point Balzac enjoys the dimness of the outer world with 
all his senses. 

Let us now review the entire tableau merely from the point 
of view of its spatial effects. To a certain extent they go hand in 
hand with the quality of light. Spatial phenomena turn vague in 
dim illumination. Yet Balzac finds other means that also lead 
up to the same goal, 

Thus the soft and subdued materiality of the landscape, due 
in a certain measure to obscurity or restrained light, is en- 
hanced by vague indications of motion, and occasionally by a 
stress on complete immobility. We can find excellent examples 
in Lemaire de Belge’s or Ronsard’s descriptions of how move- 
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ment can increase the bodily character of objects.”° Balzac 
places emphasis on the absence of wind that leaves unruffled 
the surface of the river. His air is thin, the water does not 
display its physical potentialities. “L’eau de la riviere parois- 
soit aussi plate que celle d’un lac; & sien pleine mer un tel 
calme surprenoit pour tousjours les vaisseaux, ils ne pour- 
roient jamais ny se sauver, ny se perdre.”” This image of 
ships at sea that does not belong to the main Vista but appears 
by way of interpretation, as it were, on its margin, is very 
illustrative of Balzac’s intentions. The sails are smooth, the 
boats can move neither horizontally nor vertically downthe sea; 
the sea is motionless, does not reveal its depth; there is no 
friction between matter and matter. The complete absence of 
motion associates with timelessness in the author’s mind. He 
has effaced the sensory characteristics of his objects to a point 
where they seem to shed their earthly aspect and point towards 
eternity. 

Strong spatial impressions are further avoided by vague 
indications of distance and sometimes by natural barriers such 
as mountains. Here again conditions of light play an important 
part. Under the heavily clouded sky that covers the first part 
of the scene, remote objects are necessarily dim or altogether 
invisible. We have mentioned that semi-obscurity makes the 
author feel as if he were ina “grotto.” Dimmer light reduces 
the area and gives the author a happy feeling of protection. But 
his scenery has actual boundaries, too. Asa whole it is limited 
by mountains: “Nous sommes icy en un petit rond, tout cou- 
ronné de montagnes. ””” Particular spots described often are 
very cozy. In the forest that is in front of Balzac’s house and 
that is seen most of the time from within, visual limitation 
reaches its climax. When leaving the woods and entering the 
flowery meadow referred to, we seem to be for a short while in 
the open. Then the author takes us down to his valley: “Je 
descens aussi quelquefois dans ceste valée, qui est la plus 
secrete partie de mon desert, & qui jusques icy n’avoit esté 
connué de personne. C’est un pais 4 souhaiter & a peindre, que 
j’ay choisi pour vacquer a mes plus cheres occupations, & 
passer les plus douces heures de ma vie... Les cygnes qui 
couvroient autrefois toute la riviere se sont retirez en ce lieu 
de seureté.”” The place is not only enclosed but practically 
hidden from the outer world; hence it is a supreme source of 
happiness for Balzac. To impress upon us the charm and al- 
lurement found in such seclusion, he tells usa story of swans 
who used to spread all along the river, and, in search of shelter, 
eventually withdrew into this enchanted valley. 
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It is noteworthy that at a certain point of his description Bal- 
zac’s thoughts turn from outer life to his inner world. He 
observes the effect of the countryside on his state of mind. The 
study of the relationship between nature and ego is often found 
in literary landscapes, each time of course, with an intimate 
significance of its own. Very characteristically, it serves here 
to intellectualize the imagery, to reduce further its sensuous 
aspects, thereby deepening and ennobling it. As in other 17th- 
century writings, the soul pervades physical realities, to sub- 
limate and to dim them. Ata certain moment the whole land- 
scape turns into pure thought and seems to illustrate a mental 
reality. 

A moral principle has evolved from the description of 
nature. When approaching the river and the valley so described, 
the most talkative people become silent and turn into dreamers. 
Balzac himself is always happy there: “Pour peu que je m’y 
arreste, il me semble que je retourne en ma premiere inno- 
cence. Mes desirs, mes craintes, & mes esperances cessent 
tout d’un coup; Tous les mouvemens de mon ame se relaschent, 
& je n’ay point de passions, ou si j’en ay, je les gouverne 
comme des bestes apprivoisées.”™* The passage contains a 
somewhat complex notion of happiness. The idea of bliss found 
in the absence of strong emotions reminds of an aspect of 
Epicurean ethics,”? whereas the search for happiness through 
the controlof passions suggests Descartes’ Traité des passions. 
This latter concept is a key to the relationship between thought 
and landscape. Passions arise from the senses and must be 
restrained by the soul, according to Descartes. The absence of 
strong sensuous perceptions leads Balzac to his artistic beauty 
and inner equilibrium. 

The description of nature contained in the introduction to 
Le Prince derives from a similar artistic concept. Somewhat 
brighter and more fluid as a whole, its particular charm con- 
sists in gentle contrasts between slight opacity and soft illu- 
mination, and the imaginative presentation of spatial restraint. 

The moral idea, similar to the one discussed above, is 
present at the beginning. The author’s natural surroundings 
fill his soul with serenity anda mild sort of happiness. He is 
gay without being excited. Free from agitation, a state com- 
parable to pain, he has all the pleasures joy may impart. He 
knows neither fear nor hope; all his passions are at rest. 
More emphatically than in the letter to De La Motte, the con- 
cept of happiness is here mingled with that of virtue. Under 
such circumstances, suspicion, envy, and hatred are absent 
from man’s soul,” 
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Instead of a foggy day, the author here presents a clear 
autumn day. His genuine fondness for nature ina state of de- 
cline is almost startling: “I’ay esté assez long-temps dans le 
monde, mais je n’ay vescu qu’autant que dura l’Automne passé: 
Et pource qu’ii n’est pas possible de faire revenir ces jours 
bien-heureux, et qui me furent si chers, je tasche le plus que 
je puis de les regouster par le souvenir, et par le discours... 
La pureté de l’air, que je commengois. a respirer, et que je 
recevois avidement, comme une nourriture qui m’estoit nou- 
velle; et la face riante de la campagne, qui monstroit encore 
sur soy une partie de ses biens, et se paroit de derniers pre- 
sens qu’elle devoit faire aux hommes, me donnoient des pen- 
sées si douces et si tranquilles...”?’ Balzac simply extols 
scarcity. What he loves in the countryside is that it shows 
only “part of its wealth,” that it is adorned “with the last pre- 
sents” it has to offer. 

Even in describing the fall, Balzac chooses those parts of 
the day in which the sunlight is mildest. He depicts the morn- 
ing and the evening. The morning scene offers delicate con- 
trasts between light and shadow mixed with faint indications of 
corporeality and motion: 


Et a la verité quand nous eussions eu durant cette sai- 
son la direction du monde, et que nous eussions fait 
nous-mesmes les jours, nous n’en pouvions pas avoir 
de plus beaux, ny dispenser l’ombre et la damier, le 
froid et le chaud avec une plus égale mesure. II s’es- 
levoit bien quelquefois une petite vapeur de la riviere 
voisine, qui l’envelopoit comme dans un ré, et s’es- 
pandoit sur la superficie de la Terre: Mais outre 
qu’elle n’attendoit pas tousjours le Soleil pour se dé- 
faire, et qu’elle n’en pouvoit soustenir les premiers 
rayons, elle n’avoit jamais tant de force qu’elle mon- 
tast ad la hauteur de nos plus basses fenestres, et nous 
jouissions d’un calme tres-net, et d’une clarté extre- 
mement vive pendant qu’il y avoit un peu de trouble et 
de fumée au dessous de nous.”* 


There is some contrast between the tender sunbeams that des- 
cend from the sky and the mist that has arisen at dawn from 
the river. This conflict is kept down to a minimum. The sun 
has no force; the fog lacks density, its obscurity is unobtrusive. 
It has a vague bodily character which attracts Balzac’s eye. It 
envelops the river “like a net,” he says, and then spreads on 
the surface of the earth. A hazy sort of motion arises thereby 
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on the landscape. It is hardly discernible, then stops altogether. 
The fog does not have the strength to rise to the lowest windows 
of Balzac’s home; as the morning progresses, it tends to dis- 
appear. 

The day at its height does not attract the author. He spends 
the noon hours and the afternoon in his home talking to friends 
or reading. Twilight lures him out of his house again: “Mais 
le declin du jour s’approchant, et ce qui restoit de sa chaleur 
n’estant pas plus difficile 4 supporter que la vapeur d’un bain 
tiede, je montois ordinairement a cheval, et sortois du logis.””” 
Through a corridor of mulberry trees he reaches the Charente, 
possibly the same region he had described in his letter to De 
La Motte Aigron, although this time it presents somewhat dif- 
ferent aspects. Here Balzac sits and waits for the sunset, a 
spectacle he never misses. 

With regard to coloring and light, the following passage is 
a curious mixture of vividness and restraint. In one way it is 
the liveliest image we have in Balzac, yet the author’s predi- 
lection for restraint here is more apparent than elsewhere. He 
admires the sunset because of “cette riche effusion de couleurs 
qu’il verse en se retirant, et dans laquelle il semble qu’il 
tempere ses rayons pour les rendre supportables et qu’il adou- 
cit sa lumiere pour espargner nostre veué.”*° Balzac sees and 
here enjoys an abundance of colors. He does not specify them, 
to be sure, as would Ronsard or Belleau, yet he succeeds in 
evoking the phenomenon before our eyes. But immediately he 
sets about to efface its sensuous impact. The beauty of the 
colors depends on their lack of luminosity. They have arisen 
from an effort of the sun, so to speak, to temper its glow and 
soothe our eyes. With all their variety they are by their very 
essence an expression of restraint. They are a manifestation 
of nature at its decline—the last present of a dying day in a 
dying season. 

The spatial effects of the evening scene are marked by the 
familiar and here particularly fascinating struggle against 
substance and distance. The Charente is surrounded by hills so 
steep that the trees do not seem to have any hold on them. 
They give the impression of being attached to or even of climb- 
ing on the slopes: “Et la pente en estant fort droite, vous 
diriez que les arbres n’y sont pas plantez, mais qu’on les y a 
attachez, ou qu’ils y grimpent, tant ils y ont peu de prise.”* 
A remarkable observation. The author’s eyes are highly sen- 
sitive to any detail that serves to reduce the materiality of 
objects. Firmly rooted trees suggest sturdiness; their tenuous 
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contact with the ground makes them less substantial. From 
another point of view, the hills here described which enclose 
the scene increase its intimacy. At one point this coziness 
reaches a sort of climax. The river narrows down to such an 
extent that the mulberry trees surrounding it join their branch- 
es, forming a bower so perfect that it seems to be formed on 
purpose. 

And then comes what this critic considers the outstanding 
sentence in the text. While Balzac waits for the sunset, his 
eyes rest on the surface of the water. “La... i’avois le plai- 
sir de regarder au fonds de l’eau les choses qui se passoient 
dedans lair, et de voir nager tout ce qui voloit.”*» The author 
reaches here the height of self-expression. Carried away by 
enthusiasm, he creates a mirage which in its artistic emotion- 
alism equals the opposite ideal of the Renaissance. The 16th 
century passionately observed the sky. It searched for depth, 
distance, and body and tried to retain all that moved and stirred 
in the open spaces. Since then the physical universe has lost 
its charm. Seemingly an infinite monster, it led Pascal, who 
looked at it squarely, to despair. Balzac the artist turns his 
back on it and reproduces it in an enchanted mirror, where, 
devoid of its awesome vastness, it is again agreeable to look at. 
With a single ingenious and fanciful device, he reduces volume, 
plasticity and motion: he looks at the world in its reflection on 
the calm flat surface of the water. With the transformation of 
three-dimensional flight to a two-dimensional plane, the con- 
cept of restraint turns, by means of an optical illusion, into 
magic. It is the fata morgana of the 17th century. 

A general study of the 17th-century attitude toward the ex- 
ternal world in literary landscapes would be an excellent con- 
tribution to the history of thought. It would necessarily involve 
a sweeping investigation of the novel, the epic, the theater, and 
above all of poetry, particularly that of Regnier, Maynard, 
Racan, Théophile, Saint-Aman, and Tristan. For its particular 
affinity with Balzac’s imagery, we quote below a short descrip- 
tion of nature by Sorel, the introductory lines to the romance 
Histoire amoureuse de Cleogenor et de Doristee: 


Aupres de Florence, Ville des plus riches, & antiennes 
de l’Italie, se va eslevant sur le panchant d’un beau 
vallon, un bois fort espais & touffu, dont les branches 
espandués l|’une sur l’autre sont siestroittement entre- 
lassees, qu’a peine 1’oeil curieux du Soleil, y peut en- 
foncer la pointe de ses rayons, & mesmes au milieu du 
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iour la terre y est couverte d’6brages, si ce n’est en 
quelques endroits, ot il trouve passage entre les di- 
verses fueilles, & les rameaux un peu esloignez. 


Of course we find ourselves here in a particular literary milieu, 
the “country of love,” whose setting is influenced by a long 
tradition of romances and pastoral genres. The forest des- 
cribed is the scene of an amorous adventure, and its darkness 
has a function in the plot. Yet in its concrete artistic expres- 
sion this forest is very much akin to the one Balzac described 
in his letter to De La Motte Aigron. Like Balzac, Sorel stresses 
the extraordinary darkness of the place “even in the middle of 
the day.” Both authors observe with interest the slight penetra- 
tion of sunbeams through the trees, their only difference being 
that Sorel shows mere spots of intrusive light, whereas Balzac 
produces a more effective visual experience by mingling light 
with shadow. The denseness of the forest and the intertwined 
branches express the same aspiration for seclusion we so often 
find in Balzac. Most important of all is the emotional pleasure 
derived in both cases from reduced visibility. For Sorel, too, 
finds his forest extremely beautiful. It arises in his mind at 
the outset of a lovely tale, as part of the dream world he is 
going to write about. 
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LINGUISTIC AND STYLISTIC CHANGES IN THE POETRY 
OF EMILE VERHAEREN 


Huberta F. Randall 
West Lafayette, Indiana 


A commonly used method for studying the linguistic and 
stylistic changes inthe work of a writer is to examine his whole 
literary production in its chronological order. In the case of 
Emile Verhaeren, however, a poet who continually revised his 
work, be it before or after the printing, it is possible to take 
one particular collection of poems and study it in its various 
forms. 

The work here chosen to illustrate the development of 
Verhaeren is Les Débdcles. This collection was written be- 
tween 1884 and 1888, in other words during the so-called crisis 
in the life of Verhaeren. It was published in 1888. Another 
edition of these poems of gloom and despair appeared in the 
year 1896, when his Heures claires was published, and a third 
came out in 1914, only two years after the publication of the 
Virgilian Blés mouvants. 

The documents available for the present study were the 
following: (1) the manuscripts from the Bibliothéque Royale 
in Brussels; (2) two slightly differing copies of the first edition 
of 1888, that is, those of Brussels and Paris; (3) the edition of 
1896, located in Brussels; (4) the so-called édition définitive 
of 1914 (a 1923 reprint of this édition définitive again presents 
a few variants)*; (5) the edition of 1925. 

Even a cursory examination of these editions shows many 
alterations. And when we thinkof the tremendous changes which 
took place in Verhaeren’s philosophy of life, which went from 
the obsession of a bleak nihilism to the exaltation of his joyous 
optimism of later years, it is not surprising to find repercus- 
sions in the different forms which his poetry assumed. In order 
to gain a clearer and more complete picture of this develop- 
ment, we shall first compare the editions of 1888 and 1896, then 
those of 1896 and 1914, and finally consider the relation of the 
edition of 1925 to the earlier ones. 


* * * 
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Editions of 1888 and 1896. 


(1) Common sense dictates the removal of illogical pas- 
sages. — Line 37 of Vers le cloitre changes from “Oh! la tran- 
quille rage” into “Oh! la constante rage.” In Au loin, “Et je 
m’enfuis, les pieds collés 4 cette crasse” becomes “Et je reste, 
les pieds collés a4 cette crasse.” 

(2) Adverbs and adverbial expressions are less frequently 
used as nouns or adjectives. — “Toujours” used as an adjective 
in the eighth line of Au loin is found crossed out already in the 
Brussels copy. Beside the original verse “Et les toujours 
clapots des flots contre les flots,” the poet himself, who had 
owned this copy, wrote in pencil: “Et les ponts noirs cassant le 
flot contre le flot.” “Sans-cesse” of line 6 was also crossed out 
by Verhaeren in the above-mentioned ccpy of 1888, so that “les 
sans-cesse clapots” was replaced by “dans les caves, l’écho.” 
Similarly, line 33 of Les Vépres, “De sans-cesse oraisons 
autour,” was changed into “De mornes oraisons...” 

(3) The images will be more correct, but at the same time 
often less daring. — “Eclairs de fer” in Priére is replaced by 
“pointes de fer”; “ces nocturnes croix” in Heures mornes by 
“ces grandes croix”; and in La-Bas “vétements lactés” be- 
comes “vétements laineux.” “Arque ta volonté contre la borne,” 
from Eperdument, becomes “Léve ta volonté qui choit contre 
la borne.” Similarly the last verse of this poem, “Qui s’em- 
ballaient en rut du vide,” is changed to “Qui s’emballaient, 
fougueux du vide.” In Réve rouge (later called Le Meurtre), the 
daring, yet so suggestive image, “[les arbres] lamés de lune,” 
is replaced by “luisants de lierre.” Finally, the image of line 8 
in Vers le cloitre, “Leurs mornes doigts de fievre et d’inertie,” 
does seem strange. And yet, does it not remind us of the lugu- 
brious, but so very Flemish scenes of Hieronymus Bosch? 
When we see it thus, the new version, “Et les plongent dans la 
fiévre ou l’inertie,” constitutes a loss. 

(4) Overfree constructions are avoided. —In La-Bas, “La 
sans-cesse toujours la méme, infiniment” is changed into “Tou- 
jours la méme, a travers temps, infiniment.” The strange, 
although charming “Qui te revient s’asseoir” from Vers l’en- 
fance, first becomes “Qui doucement s’assied,” then “Qui 
lentement s’assied.” “Une torture en moi de...” in Heures 
mornes, lines 21 and 24, is replaced by a more correct con- 
struction: in the first case by “Une torture en moi qui frappe 
et me lacére?”; and in the second case by “Une torture 4 coups 
de clous et de marteaux?” 
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(5) Corrections of morphological nature. — “Monotonement” 
b2comes “monotonément” in Heures mornes, and “redresses- 
toi” in Eberdument is correctly written without s. 

(6) Finally, various neologisms as well as obsolete or un- 
usual words are no longer considered permissible. — In Heures 
d’hiver, “parélie” becomes “folie.” “Les plaines s’indéfinient” 
is replaced by “les plaines se continuent.” “O mon vieux coeur 
malade et plangorant aussi” makes way for a génitif qualifi- 
catifso typical of Verhaeren: “O mon vieux coeur de lassitude 
et de souci.” A verse which has been reworked perhaps more 
than any other is line 24 of Mes Doigts. The manuscript starts 
out with “sur ma carcasse d’os,” then changes into d’humanite, ” 
then into “sur ma pauvre carcasse,” and finally gives the text 
which we find in 1888: “Cette orde carcasse qui déja casse.” 
The Brussels copy has a correction in the hand of the poet, 
“mon orde carcasse,” which we do not find in the 1896 edition, 
but rather “cette Apre carcasse.” In 1914 and in 1923 this ad- 
jective, too, disappears, not to be replaced. 


* * *x 


Editions of 1896 and 1914. 


The so-called édition définitive of 1914 brings changes of 
similar nature, but now carried much farther. 

(1) Common sense makes greater demands, — “Minuit tran- 
quille et mort, de ton éternité / Géle...” changes into “Minuit 
tranquille et mort, avec ténacité / Géle...” Also in the same 
poem, Priére, “mes yeux lévent leur flamme” becomes “mes 
yeux tendent leur flamme.” 

(2) The adverb naguere, which in 1896 was still used sub- 
stantively, is no longer tolerated as such. “Et les naguéres?” in 
Le Glaive is replaced by “parmi les terres,” 

(3) Images which were considered acceptable in 1896 often 
disappear in 1914. This sometimes means a loss of true 
poetry. —In Les Vépres (inserted in Les Soirs after 1896), line 
ten changes from “Tendent en croix leurs désespoirs” into 
“Tendent leurs voeux, leurs désespoirs.” The so very typical 
construction “nouer mes tortures” in Dialogue is replaced by 
“exacerber les maux.”* In La-Bas, the beautiful “Ils arrivent 
doux et pleins de soirs” is replaced by “Ils arrivent du fond 
des bois.” 

Likewise much poetry is lost in Réve rouge. It is true that 
the image clairs algébres is startling, still how very beautiful! 
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“Le ciel indifférent voile ses claire algébres” becomes in 1914 
“L’astre n’est plus la-haut qu’une lueur funébre.” 

(4) The purpose of most corrections is to make the verse 
smoother, clearer, and especially simpler. — In Heures mornes 
we read, before 1914, “Et sans pourquoi pleurer ces angoisses 
majeures,” which becomes “Et sans savoir pourquoi pleurer 
ces angoisses majeures.” In La-Bas, “D’un éclat noir, sous le 
portique / Escarbouclé d’un temple, 4 Benarés!” becomes “Qui 
régne au loin, sous le portique / D’un temple noir, 4 Benarés.” 
Typical words like “dardés,” “hagards,” which we find in this 
same poem, disappear to give way to a simpler, but much less 
picturesque construction. Similarly the lashing “cinglé” in 
Eperdument and the powerful “river” of Vers le cloitre must 
go. In Le Glaive, the loss of “pour tes grands yeux lointains” 
is perhaps regrettable. Two lines of La-Bas, for which the 
more correct construction of 1914 “Et se moquer de ses tour- 
ments / Et tordre sa misére et rire de sa plainte” is definitely 
justified, do not have, however, “le ton dégofité” of the first 
version: “La mordre et tordre en son appel et son tourment / 
Et sa misére allante et ballante et sa plainte.” 


* * * 


In brief the facts attending the composition of this collection 
are the following: As a young poet, and even during the most 
tumultuous period of his youth, Verhaeren wrote Les Débdacles. 
Ten years later, when the storm had calmed down, the poet had 
matured, but his spirit was still impetuous and full of fervor. 
It was at this time that a new edition came out. Again about 
ten years later, when the years of struggle and gloom lay far 
behind him and his philosophy of life was diametrically opposed 
of his ideas of twenty years before —had he not evolved from 
an all-denying nihilism into the most ardent optimism? — still 
another edition of this collection appeared. One cannot help 
wondering whether in 1914 Verhaeren was still capable of ex- 
periencing the subject-matter which twenty years earlier was 
part of his innermost self. 

It is said that in order to become poetry, emotion must be 
conquered; that an imaginative memory must create it anew in 
the mind of the poet. If this were true of Verhaeren’s poetry, 
one naturally would expect a higher degree of beauty in the 
1896 and 1914 editions than in the manuscript and the original 
edition. On this subject critics have disagreed from the be- 
ginning. Even if in the case of a Baudelaire or a Mallarmé one 
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can speak of a “premeditated creation,” as soon as Verhaeren’s 
creation becomes “premeditated,” that is, the distance between 
emotion and image becomes considerable, this creation tends to 
lose much in expressiveness —or so it seems to the present 
writer, at least. This does not mean that in Verhaeren emotions 
and ideas took form at once, as one might be inclined to expect 
of such a spontaneous temperament. We have already seen how 
carefully he reworked his form. But in spite of the attention he 
paid to technique, in spite of the dictionaries of rimes, syno- 
nyms, and foreign words which were to be found on his desk, 
his feverish enthusiasm always remained paramount. He may 
not have been a lyrique spontané, but it remains true that —to 
use the words of André Fontaine — “jusqu’au dernier jour son 
étre ne fut que lyrisme et passion totale.”* 

Therefore, in Verhaeren’s work, ‘new version” often means 
“new creation.” Now it was natural for Verhaeren, around the 
turn of the century, to create, with passion, poetry of hope and 
faith in humanity. How could he, then, with conviction create 
anew these poems of despair and gloom? In this iight it is 
interesting to study such a “new creation.” The lines 46-50 of 
La-Bas, which appear in 1914, and in 1925 in an entirely new 
form, are a typical example. The original form: 


Ils arrivent les pélerins lointains, les mornes 
De la misére et de la faim, les las d’avoir 

Un corps, ils arrivent de loin, les malitornes, 
Les éclopés et les lépreux au réservoir 
Miraculeux, 


is replaced in 1914 by: 


Ils arrivent les pélerins dont l’4me est pleine 
De misére et d’angoisse et de soif et de faim; 
Les maux les ont tordus, leur corps respire 4 peine, 
Mais espérant quand méme ils arrivent enfin. 


Considering such changes, one cannot help wondering: first, 
as already mentioned, was it possible for Verhaeren in 1912- 
1914 to re-experience his sombre, nihilistic state of mind of 
the crucial period of his life?; second, are not the original, 
often barbaric constructions and the strange, illogical images 
quite appropriate to a collection of poems which bears the sub- 
title deformation morale? In connection with these queries, it 
is enlightening to consider, for example,the verse from Au loin 
which reads as follows in the manuscript and the first edition: 
“Et les toujours clapots des flots contre les flots.” This line 
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expresses magnificently the obsession which torments the sick 
mind of the poet while watching and listening to the eternal 
dash of the waves. In the refined form, given in the édition 
définitive, all sense of torment is gone. The line might have 
been borrowed from some idyllic poem: “Et les rames en 
cadence battant les flots.” 

It is not surprising that even during the poet’s life, voices 
were heard protesting against this refinement and weakening 
of expression. Edmund Gosse, one of Britain’s great admirers 
of Verhaeren, wrote to him on February 1, 1913, in connection 
with the changes made in Les Campagnes hallucinées, the fol- 
lowing: “What pleasure in the years past these noble and virile 
poems have given me, and give me still. But alas! Iam per- 
haps too warm an admirer of yours, for I am jealous of your 
text. Many passages which I knew will seem to me unfamiliar. 
You have altered, revised, tampered with your text. Why?... 
Why are not the Campagnes hallucinées of 1893 good enough for 
1913? Would you re-write ‘Moise’? Would you propose a new 
text of ‘Les Feuilles d’automne’ ?” 

One wonders how Verhaeren reacted to this letter, and it is 
hard to know to what extent he let himself be influenced by it. 
In any event, it is extremely interesting to discover that in the 
short span between the 1914 edition of the Débdcles and Ver- 
haeren’s death in 1916, the poet came to the same conclusion. 

While studying the various editions of Les Débdcles, I had 
been struck by the fact that hardly any new edition agreed com- 
pletely with the preceding one. Ina few details even the 1923 
edition differs from the so-called édition définitive. But the 
1925 edition presents variations of such importance that at 
times one hardly recognizes the 1914 edition. A further study 
indicated that this edition was not based on the text of 1914, but 
rather on that of 1896. 

Next, I succeeded in finding at the Mercure de France a 
person who had been closely connected with the publication of 
Verhaeren’s work, a chef de l’imprimerie, who told me that in 
1925 Verhaeren left in his wife’s care annotated copies — among 
others, of Les Débacles — which were to be used as soon as 
new editions were necessary. Subsequently a new edition came 
out with a text entirely revised by the poet himself. We know 
now, therefore, that the so-called édition définitive was not 
final,and we also know, and this is of great importance, what 
Verhaeren himself considered as such. 

The fact that the text of 1896 has proved to be the ground- 
work for the 1925 edition means that Verhaeren did not consider 
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his last well balanced and sober verses capable of interpreting 
the inner despair and torment in which Les Débacles was 
written. On the other hand Verhaeren did not retain all his 
youthful extravagances. The 1896 text was not taken over in 
its entirety and it is interesting to note what Verhaeren con- 
sidered inadmissible. In general, his reasons canbe determined 
with a reasonable degree of certitude. Unusual constructions 
like “les pales de jefne et de cilice,” and “pleins de soirs,” 
both from La-Bas, were changed, as were “Et sans pourquoi 
pleurer” and “une torture a coups de clous” of Heures mornes. 

When in such instances Verhaeren prefers 1914 to 1896, one 
can usually agree with him. An example to the contrary, how- 
ever, is, to my mind, the third line of Pieusement, where the 
metrically halting, but so very beautiful verse of 1896, “Seig- 
neur, mon coeur! Vers ton pale infini vide...,” makes room 
for the 1914 version: “Seigneur, mon coeur! mon coeur! vers 
ton infini vide...” 

Occasionally there is a combination of the two versions, for 
instance in Heures mornes. 

1896: Cela se perd, cela s’en va, cela se disloque. 

1914; Cela se perd et fuit et s’éteint et s’efface. 

1925: Cela se perd, cela s’en va, s’enfuit et se disloque, 
which, indeed, is rhythmically to be preferred to the earlier 
ones. 

It occurs quite often that Verhaeren considers the version 
of 1896 unacceptable, but does not like the 1914 one either. He 
then creates something new. The most striking example of this 
is verses 46-50 of La-Bas, quoted above, beginning “Ils arri- 
vent les pélerins lointains.” Other examples are: “ma rosse 
de nerfs” instead of “ma rosse de souffre” (Eperdument), “toute 
Vhumanité de folie” instead of “toute l’huntanité de tonnerre” 
(La-Bas), and “des mares d’étang” in the place of “herbes 
d’étang” in 1914 and “marbres d’étang” of 1896 (Heures d’au- 
tomne). 

Each change in itself, however simple, would be worth 
closer examination. Take the last one. In 1914 common sense 
no longer allows the image “des marbres d’étang.” Much more 
logical, especially in connection with the preceding “mousse 
d’orée,” is “herbes d’étang”; but finally the poet seeks to keep 
the sound-harmony of the first text in a more acceptable image, 
changing this time to “des mares d’étang.” 

We should not forget, though, that the above cases are ex- 
ceptions and that, generally speaking, Verhaeren himself pre- 
ferred the text of 1896. What he did not accept, or corrected, 
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are a few too fantastic constructions, too far-fetched images, 
too eccentric terms — in brief, the excesses. 

The last word should be Verhaeren’s. One verse quoted in 
all the different forms it assumed from the manuscript to the 
1925 edition illustrates better than any discussion could, not 
only Verhaeren’s never-ending urge to change and to create 
anew, but also the curve his thinking and means of expression 
underwent, leading from the original oppressive atmosphere to 
a more harmonious, less expressive form of art in 1914, and 
finally turning back to the high point reached in 1896. 


Manuscript: Tout cette humanite... 
Foudroyée et vouée et ployée aux 
contraintes! 
changed in the manuscript to: 
Foudroyée et par terre d’horreur... 
and again: 
Foudroyée — et s’orner d’ombre et de 
contrainte! 


1888: Foudroyée et s’orner d’horreur et de contrainte! 
1896: Errante et angoissée aux vallons de la crainte. 
1914: Passant comme un orage aux vallons de la crainte. 
1925: Errante et angoissée aux vallons de la crainte. 


1. While we shall. be concerned here chiefly with three editions of 
Les Débacles, we may call attention to other, lesser revisions. There 
are occasional variations between the manuscript and the first edition, 
indicating that there must exist, or have existed, an intermediary text. 
As a single example: 

Manuscript: Tes nerfs; tes longs ongles s’amolliront d’ennui 
Ton front c’est le tombeau qui blanchira tes réves. 


1888: Tes nerfs! — et tes ongles s’amolliront d’ennui. 
Ton front, comme un tombeau dominera tes réves. 
Le Glaive, vv. 10, 11. 


Even within a single edition, Verhaeren sometimes modified a work 
while it was in press! A careful comparison of the copy of Les Déba- 
cles, 1888 edition, of the Bibliothéque Drouot in Paris, with the one of 
the same year at the Bibliothéque Royale in Brussels reveals slight dif- 
ferences. André Fontaine once told me he could see only one explanation 
for this fact: Verhaeren, who was a good friend of his publisher, Deman, 
must have asked him to see the first finished copy; he must have made 
changes which were then introduced into later copies. 
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2. Examples: in Eperdument, line 12: “ton mal fouetté” instead of 
“ton mal cinglé”; and line 16: “l’affré” instead of “l’horreur.” 

3. Other examples of typical Verhaeren constructions which are lost 
in the 1914 edition: “Quelques patres, hagards de soir” (Au loin). — “Les 
pales de jeune et de cilice” (La-Bas). — “Plafond d’ébéne et clous algi- 
des”; “de la toute horreur” (Réve rouge, later Le Meurtre). — “La toute 
torpeur” (Vers le clottre). — “L’errant au monde et le pauvre de soi” 
(Inconscience). — “Oh mon 4me d’adieux de réve et de lointains” (Au 
loin). 

4. André Fontaine, Verhaeren et son oeuvre, Paris, Mercure de 
France, 1929, p. 82. 


THE OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAIN: 
THE GROWTH OF A LEGEND! 


Wolfgang Fleischhauer 
Ohio State University 


The best known version of the legend of the Old Man of the 
Mountain and his terrestrial paradise is the:story told by Marco 
Polo.” He relates how the Old Man had a beautiful garden, built 
in a secluded valley after Mohammed’s description of Paradise, 
with conduits of wine, milk, honey, and water, with lovely pa- 
villions, and peopled by beautiful women and girls. At his court 
the Old Man kept young men between twelve and twenty years of 
age who were to become his “assassins.” After giving them a 
sleeping potion, he had them carried into that garden, where 
they enjoyed themselves to their hearts’ content. Remembering 
the description of the Prophet’s Paradise, they believed that 
they were in that very place. When the Old Man wanted to have 
any man Slain, one of these youths was given another potion and 
was removed from the garden. The chosen assassin then would 
beg the Old Man to let him return to Paradise. Given that 
promise, he would carry out any dangerous mission the Old 
Man ordered. 

Fra Odorico da Pordenone® tells a very similar story a 
generation after Marco Polo. 

In view of the fact that the cycle of legends dealing with the 
sinister Mountain Sheik and his assassins has been treated many 
times, most recently by Charles E. Nowell* and Josephine 
Waters Bennett,° it is not necessary to waste words on its im- 
portance. But’ new points of view offer themselves constantly, 
as, for instance, when one scrutinizes Miss Bennett’s statement, 
representing the generally accepted opinion, that “the legend of 
of the garden paradise does not go back of Marco Polo in 
Europe.”° I want to take issue with that statement and show 
that, instead of being new, there is a long tradition behind it, 
which, incidentally, continues into the Romantic period. In 
earlier European sources we find accounts of the Assassins 
that give us possible clues as to the very origin of the garden 
motif. There are two characteristic types. For both we find 
the earliest representatives in German chronicles that have 
unjustifiably been neglected. 

In the first type the joys of Paradise exist only in the dream 
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vision of the drugged Assassins,<while in the second an entirely 
different device is employed by the Old Man to make his assas- 
sins believe they are in Paradise. Children are locked up in a 
dark, ugly place, where they see neither the brilliance of the 
sun nor the loveliness of nature. Suddenly released from their 
dungeon, they are overwhelmed by the beauty of the outer world, 
so that they believe they are in Paradise and are ready to obey 
their master, whom they consider to be God. 

The first version we find in Arnold von Ltibeck’s Chronica 
Slavorum of about 1210’: 


About this Oid Man I amtold a ridiculous story, but one 
that is attested to me by reliable witnesses. This Old 
Man, by his magic art, knows how to deceive the people 
of his land, so that they believe in no other God but 
him. He also fills them by supernatural means with 
the hope of eternal joy and happiness, so that they pre- 
fer Death to Life. For often many of them, upon a sign 
or order from him, have hurled themselves from a 
high wall, on which they were standing, so that they 
died with a broken neck below. Those he declares the 
most blessed who spill human blood and in such an act 
of revenge find their own death. If some of them have 
chosen to die in this manner, that they agree to kill 
someone by treachery, hoping to die more blessed be- 
cause of it, he himself hands them daggers especially 
sanctified for this purpose, and by a certain potion 
puts them into a state of ecstasy, rapture, and trans- 
port, and lets them see through his magic powers 
fantastic visions full of joy and pleasure, or rather of 
folly, promising them these joys in eternity if they 
carry out such a deed. 


This story supplies the missing starting point in a theory 
suggested by Nowell: “If we could trace the stories back to 
their origins and inspirations, we would probably find that, 
instead of literally existing, the paradise represented the im- 
aginings of the drugged Assassins.”*® In this connection, it is 
important to note that Arnold’s tale has the distinction of being 
the first western source to mention the use of Hashish.?® 

The second type we find in all its details in the Weltchronik 
of Jansen Enikel, written in Vienna about 1280, who tells how 
Emperor Frederick II trained young boys to become his assas- 
sins just as the Old Man was said to do. That we are justified 
in including this story of Frederick in the legends of the Assas- 
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Sins will become clear later on in this paper. In the rhymed 
couplets of the Weltchronik, the following fascinating story is 
told’®: Emperor Frederick raised his own assassins (stecher) 
so that he could stab anyone he liked. He had children of two 
conveyed under ground, so that they could not see the outside 
world. They were forbidden to have a light and were not al- 
lowed to see day. Those in charge of the children were ordered 
to teach them that the emperor was God, and they believed 
readily that he was God of Heaven. When they were old enough 
to understand, the many wonders of the World were described 
to them, so that the young men longed for a sight of such beauty. 
Now, when the emperor wanted to stab a powerful prince,he had 
two children released from their prison. At the joyous sight of 
the clear, bright sunshine they cried out: “Good Lord, please 
let us stay here and enjoy ourselves with thee. We have never 
seen anything so beautiful, nothing compares to thee and thy 
heaven!” Then the emperor answered: “If you promise me 
faithfully to do whatever I tell you, I shall let you see the great- 
est pleasures and uncounted wonders.” The stecher then re- 
plied: “Good Lord, we beg thee to let us walk in thy presence, 
we will fulfill any demand without delay, to serve thee.” And 
none of them neglected to keep that promise: the sfecher dis- 
patched anyone that the emperor ordered stabbed. 

That this version of the legend was more widely known is 
attested by two sources of the early 14th century, one German 
and one French. Ottokar simply tells in his Reimchronik™ how 
the Old Man of the Mountain supplied the German emperor with 
assassins that he raised underground, and in the epic poem 
Bauduin de Sebourc™ this story is combined with the account of 
the Old Man out of Marco Polo. The poet describes the garden 
paradise very much as did Marco Polo, but makes no mention of 
a potion. Instead he tells how the Vieux de la Montagne brings 
up children from their third to their tenth year ina dark damp 
place, alive with lizards and scorpions, There is no joy nor 
laughter. When ten years old, the children are moved into that 
garden, where they enjoy all the pleasures for a short time. 
Brought back to ordinary life, they long for the beautiful places 
that they had visited and that are to be the reward for their 
absolute obedience, and they are willing to do anything the Old 
Man orders. 

To my knowledge .no attention has ever been drawn to the 
fact that the writer here, where he differs from Marco Polo, 
follows a known tradition.’* Especially interesting because of 
a similar combination of the two motifs —the actual garden and 
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the raising of the children underground — is a version of the tale 
told by Odorico, to be found only in one class of MSS, which 
according to the editors Yule and Cordier comes nearest to 
Odorico’s actual dictation,’* and which has escaped the notice of 
scholars because it is hidden among the variants. According to 
this version, the Old Man took young children strong in body and 
placed them in “evil smelling horse-stables” where they were 
raised in misery, never being allowed to leave their nasty 
prison, “so that they knew not the lovely pleasures of this 
world,” until, put to sleep by a potion, they were conveyed into 
the charming setting of the Old Man’s paradise.” 

During their stay underground, or in some other secluded 
spot, these children seem to have received some sort of in- 
struction. I believe this education was an original and integral 
part of this version, although Odorico does not mention any- 
thing of this kind. According to the Welichronik, the children 
are taught that their master is God, and they learn about the 
beauties of nature. Passages like the following from earlier 
authors, stressing the neophytes’ training in a solitary place, 
without contact with the outside world, make a strong case in 
favor of our assumption, even though these sources make no 
mention of a paradise the children see, either actually or in 
their imagination: Arnold von Liibeck quotes in his chronicle a 
reportof Burchardus, vice dominus of Strassburg, who had been 
sent by Emperor Barbarossa on a legation to Saladin in1175 and 
had traveled through Syria and Egypt.’® In this report there is a 
section dealing with the Assassins and the Old Man: 


This chief has many beautiful castles in these 
mountains, surrounded by high walls, so that entrance 
can be gained only through a small and carefully guard- 
ed door. In these palaces he brings up from the cradle 
a great number of children of his subjects and has 
them instructed in different languages, to wit, Latin, 
Greek, Romance, Arabic, and as many other as pos- 
sible. From their most tender age until manhood they 
are taught that they should obey every word and de- 
mand of the Lord of this land; and if they do it, he will 
give them the joys of paradise, inasmuch as he has 
more power than the living gods. They therefore are 
taught that they cannot find salvation if they resist any 
wishes of the chief of this region. And observe: that 
from the time of their seclusion in these palaces as 
infants, they never see anyone but their teachers and 
masters, nor do they receive any other education until 
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they are brought into the presence of the chief, so that 
they may kill someone. Then he asks them if they will 
obey his command, so that he may give them para- 
dise... 


There are other accounts of the education of the young Assas- 
sins in the chronicles of the west, some telling of a more com- 
prehensive curriculum taking in also doctrine, enseignement, 
and contenement.*’ Jaques de Vitry indicates that a sort of 
“Area Study” was included in the course of instruction, giving 
the young men familiarity with customs and costumes of the 
different countries and their diverse social classes, so that they 
might carry out their sinister missions successfully in any 
country to which their chief might send them.'® 

In view of these tales, Miss Bennett’s statement can hold up 
only if we take the paradise as an actual garden, the motif of an 
imagined paradise being at least a century older. I doubt, how- 
ever, whether even this is the real beginning. The motif of the 
underground education is older: Plato’s cave, and,as E. Berend 
suggests, Cicero’s magnificent sentence in his De Natura Deo- 
vum** from the lost Dialogue of Aristotle: 


If there were beings who had always lived beneath 
the earth, in comfortable, well-lit dwellings, decorated 
with statues and pictures and furnished with all the 
luxuries enjoyed by persons thought to be supremely 
happy, and who though they had never come forth above 
the ground had learnt by report and by hearsay of the 
existence of certain deities or divine powers; and then 
if at some time the jaws of the earth were opened and 
they were able to escape from their hidden abode and 
to come forth into the regions which we inhabit; when 
they suddenly had sight of the earth and the seas and 
the sky, and came to know of the vast clouds and the 
mighty winds, and beheld the sun, and realized not only 
its size and beauty, but also its potency in causing the 
day by shedding light over all the sky, and, after night 
had darkened the earth, they then saw the whole sky 
spangled and adorned with stars, and the changing 
phases of the moon’s light, now waxing, now waning 
and the risings and settings of all these heavenly bodies 
and their courses.fixed and changeless throughout all 
eternity, — when they saw these things, surely would 
they think that the gods exist and that these mighty 
marvels are their handiwork. 
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The story of the indoctrination of the Assassins underground 
has an interesting continuation — just as the tale of the paradise 
out of Marco Polo influenced European writers down to Spenser 
and perhaps Milton and Coleridge, as Miss Bennett has pointed 
out.”’ Our legend was an inspiration inthe shaping of the central 
theme of Jean Paul’s Unsichtbare Loge, the education of the 
hero beneath the earth and his “resurrection.” As Berend has 
shown,” Jean Paul read in Helvétius’ De l’esprit (Discours II, 
ch. 26) about a custom, supposedly common in Abyssinia, where 
young men, to make them the blind tools of their ruler, are 
brought up in a solitary part of the Serail and educated there to 
become fanatics. Then they are put to sleep by a drug, trans- 
ported into a lovely grove, where they behold the glorious sun- 
rise, are surrounded by flowers, fountains, and voluptuous wom- 
en, and, when brought back to their former surroundings, be- 
lieve that they have been in Paradise. It is clear that Helvétius 
here in turn depends on what he has read about the Assassins. 

Another important aspect of the legend needs to be stressed, 
namely, the use of the legend for political propaganda purposes. 
This, evidently, is a decisive force behind the development and 
popularization of the legend. The story grew and thrived in the 
climate of European power politics of the late 12th and 13th 
centuries.” The Assissins were not totally unknown in the West 
before that time, but it was the spectacular murder in 1192 of 
Conrad of Montferrat, newly elected king of Jerusalem, that 
furnished the basis for universal notority. This evil deed be- 
came a veritable cause célébre all through Europe, because it 
was made a political issue by France and used as a weapon in 
the struggle between Philip Augustus and Richard the Lionheart- 
ed. The German Emperor, instigated by the French, used the 
accusation that Richard had hired the Assassins that killed 
Conrad, and that he was plotting with the help of the Old Man 
against the life of Philip Augustus. Employment of the Assas- 
sins he made the principal charge against his royal captive in 
the presence of the illustrious German Princes at Speyer on 
Palm Sunday 1193.*° Some chroniclers of the day make it per- 
fectly clear that we are dealing with a well planned and cleverly 
executed political campaign managed by Philip, Bishop of Beau- 
vais, According to one British source, Philip personally spread 
these vicious rumors on German soil during his return journey 
from the Holy Land, and, upon his arrival in Paris, whispered 
these accusations into his king’s ear.%* A letter written in this 
hate campaign by the French King to Duke Leopold of Austria 
has even come down to us.”° It is in this atmosphere of hateful 
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propaganda that the legend grew. We can be sure that the ac- 
cusations against Richard embellished the report of the spec- 
tacular murder itself with stories of the Old Man and his As- 
sassins. Contemporary and later chronicles are our witnesses. 
Hardly ever do they report the death of the marquis as a cold 
impersonal fact, but usually color their news by some fantastic 
element, sometimes by a hint at the above-mentioned legend, 
and frequently they add a more or less detailed description of 
the Old Man’s deceitful device in training his messengers of 
Death. To this fact we owe the remarkable first version of the 
legend as told by Arnold,” just as we owe the recording of the 
second type (the subterranean education) by Jansen Enikel 
solely to the burning political question of that later generation: 
the struggle between Empire and Papacy. Again the charge of 
being involved with the Old Man of the Mountain had become a 
major political weapon. Papal propaganda had depicted Fred- 
erick II as the Antichrist and now, in 1245, the Pope, in his 
Bull of Deposition, gave his official sanction to the widespread 
rumors that Frederick had hired Assassins to murder Ludwig 
of Bavaria’; whereupon the Emperor in turn charged his polit- 
ical enemy Frederick of Austria with plotting against his life 
with the help of the Syrian chief.”® 

The impact of these latter accusations was all the greater 
because the popularity of the Old Man and fear of himhad stead- 
ily gained momentum since that first impetus at the turn of the 
century. The chronicles of the 13th century show this general 
picture: continued interest in the affaire Richard; the ever- 
repeated tale, picturing Philip Augustus, the ruler of Mighty 
France, in fear of Assassins lurking around his very capital; 
disquieting news that the Old Man had sent his deadly messen- 
gers again to France, this time to kill Saint Louis, and that they 
had actually been found hiding in a French town® There was 
also another reason that the charge against Frederick was so 
effective and did stick: he was known to have had political deal- 
ings with the leader of the Syrian sect. And the rumor did not 
die with Frederick: even after his death the Roman Curia made 
use of it in its fight against the House of Hohenstaufen by ac- 
cusing Manfred of dispatching Assassins to England to murder 
members of the royal family.*° 

The significant role 13th-century politics played in promul- 
gating the legends of the Old Man and in bringing them before 
the public, their intimate connection with the Anglo-French 
conflict of the turn of the century, and then with the struggle 
between Pope and Emperor, can be gaged from the fact that, as 
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late as a hundred years after his lifetime, Richard was de- 
picted in a French historical epic poem as a British Old Man of 
the Mountain training young English boys to be his assassins” ; 
also from the fact that the whole body of legends that had grown 
around the Syrian Sheik was transferred to the Hohenstaufen 
Emperor Frederick, as recorded by Jansen Enikel, thus res- 
cuing for posterity one of the early versions of the Paradise 
legend. 

These circumstances created in the public a favorable state 
of receptiveness for the fanciful new storie’ of the Old Man’s 
Paradise brought home from the East by Marco Polo and Odo- 
rico — that state of “collective preparedness,” so to speak, that 
made possible the semantic change of assassin and related 
words from a specific to a generic term, so that this story 
became one of the favorites out of Marco Polo. The tale found 
its way, like the earlier legends, into poetry and fiction. Even 
here we find an occasional hint of the political atmosphere in 
which it had grown: We see the shades of Philip Augustus and 
the great royal Saint rise before our eyes when we hear a 
Troubadour tell his lady: “You have me more fully in your 
power than the Old Man his Assassins, who go to kill their 
mortal enemies, even if they were beyond France”*’; or when, 
in Baudouin de Sebourc, the obedience of the Assassins is thus 
described: If the Old Man had said to his man: ‘go right to 
Paris and stab the King of St. Denis, he would not have rested 
until he had killed the king, even in the presence of all his 
marquises.”** 

While this process of growth and expansion in an atmosphere 
of political controversy and propaganda is interesting in itself, 
I believe that the insight gained in the study of this one legend 
has broader implications, particularly for the question of the 
evolution of medieval legends in general. The theories con- 
cerning their origin are numerous and often contradictory be- 
cause our knowledge of the early stages of legends is imperfect. 
Two of the more prominent and weighty views, completely at 
variance with one another, are those of Bédier and Heusler. 
The latter, on the basis of his penetrating studies of the Nibel- 
ungenlegend, has made the apodictic statement: “Sagenwandlung 
ist soviel wie Umdichtung durch einen Po&éten” * — that is, heroic 
legends live and are handed down through the generations only 
in poetic form from the time of their very beginnings (which are 
supposed to be roughly contemporary with the historical in- 
cidents). According to Heusler, any change or development is 
due to the conscious act of some creative artist, motivated by 
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purely artistic considerations. Bédier, on the other hand, 
maintains that the French heroic epics do not go back to con- 
temporary lays, but are the fruit of the co-operation of profit- 
minded monks and jongleurs along the famous pilgrimage 
routes.*° 

These and the many other theories suffer from the weak- 
ness that the early stages of the Nibelungen-cycle as well as of 
the French legends-have to be reconstructed by conjecture and 
purely theoretical reasoning. The legend of the Old Man, how- 
ever, affords us the rare opportunity of studying its development 
from its early stages. Its history certainly contradicts Heu- 
sler’s view that legends live only in poetic form. On the other 
hand, Bédier’s opinion, pointing to the réle of the activities of 
interested persons in creating legends, is at least partly borne 
out, although it is not the interest of certain monasteries, but 
national and international politics that is the controlling factor 
in the progation of the legend of the Old Man of the Mountain. 
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For the past one thousand years, that is, since conversion to 
Christianity, Hungary’s orientation has been consistently west- 
ern, notwithstanding her eastern ethnic traditions. In this ori- 
entation, Hungary often faced unsolvable problems; many times 
she was near destruction, owing to her geographical position, 
which made of the country a battleground throughout the cen- 
turies. In recent years, controlled by Soviet Russia, Hungary 
has received a severe setback in her struggle for western val- 
ues. In the process of occidental acclimatization, literature 
fulfilled an important mission. When it seemed that everything 
was going wrong, literature acted as an impetus and offered the 
kind of faith in individual and national destinies which political, 
social, and economic conditions did not seem to warrant. Much 
of that literature stemmed from despair; much of it, however, 
conveyed encouragement, and its impact was not lost upon the 
people and their leaders. At times the encouragement consist- 
ed in the mere fact that there was a literature in the Hungarian 
language; at other times — while the Hungarians were quarrel- 
ing among themselves or had to concentrate on military actions 
in order to defend their land—a gifted poet appeared on the 
Hungarian scene whose personality and works gave indication of 
the indestructible vitality of the Hungarian spirit. 

The history of Hungary’s literary culture parallels that of 
the West. The periods of Scholasticism, Renaissance, Baroque, 
Enlightenment, Romanticism, Naturalism and Realism have 
their counterparts in the successive epochs of the nation. For 
example, it is worth while noting that the Hungarian Renais- 
sance poet, Janus Pannonius (Janos Csezmiczei), who spent 
much of his life in Italy, wrote in the spirit of his times in Lat- 
in. Balint Balassa, the first genuine Hungarian lyric poet, is 
compared with Francois Villon, and Count Miklés Zrinyi, the 
first Hungarian epic poet of ability, is compared with Torquato 
Tasso. One could list a number of other examples. It would be 
exaggeration to state that these poets, comparable in taste, man- 
ner, and ideology totheir western confreres, always represented 
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aesthetic maturity; nevertheless it must be admitted that despite 
defects such as florid style, structural imperfection, and the 
uneasiness of poetic pioneering, the creative power which they 
have exercised justifies the respect they have earned by the 
qualities of their literary work. 

In the first half of the 19th century, which is called “the gold- 
en age” of Hungarian literature, the classicism of the Greeks 
and Romans and the romanticism of the West affected Hungarian 
authors, but in every sphere of creative and critical expression 
new voices were heard, revealing the independent and indige- 
nous spirit of Hungarian men of letters. It was, of course, no 
easy matter to build an authentic literature on the ruins of a 
nation, and one cannot fail to recognize the immense difficulties 
they encountered. But superior works were produced by Ka- 
zinczy, Berzsenyi, Katona, Vérdsmarty, Petdfi, Arany, Madach, 
Eétvis, and others. In the second half of the 19th century, when 
the country adopted the commercial and industrial methods of 
the West, when “success” meant an obsession with material 
gain, the poets and writers reacted to pronounced utilitarian 
tendencies with indignation, similarly to western European poets 
and writers. There were those who echoed naturalism and 
realism, and who were beset by doubts and fears concerning 
social conditions, although by this time the country was making 
rapid strides in many directions and nationalistic pride char- 
acterized even those who were not chauvinists; they felt that 
their age had triumphed over the tragic handicaps of the past. 

While patriotism tended to take the form of extreme nation- 
alistic self-assurance, some poets gravitated toward the kind 
of “alienation” from the public which one observed in the French 
Parnassians and Symbolists, who were immersed in their non- 
political task and artistic objectives, exhibiting the schism be- 
tween their sensitivity and the insensitivity of their environment, 
and who —to a certain degree as protection against the vulgar- 
ities, dullness, and drabness of modern existence — were con- 
secrated to the cause of “pure poetry.” In the first decades of 
the 20th century their influence on Hungarian poets was more 
evident, although certain 19th century poets, e.g., Jdnos Vajda, 
Gyula Reviczky and Jen’ Komjathy, show a marked receptivity 
to current literary innovations, These three Hungarian poets 
in particular were searching for tenable ideals ina conventional, 
calculating, or slogan-intoxicated world and withdrew into their 
own selves, As they could not live without principles, they sub- 
stituted for moral interest the morality of their creative in- 
tegrity. The three poets appraised in this essay should not be 
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considered imitators of the Parnassians and the Symbolists. 
But they do invite valid comparison with more or less iden- 
tically motivated western European poets on the basis of their 
self-centered nature, guilt-neurosis, isolation from their sur- 
roundings, and their wish to throw off the yoke that had been 
imposed on them by outside forces. 


Janos Vajda 
(1827-1897) 


I. 


Janos Vajda occupies a prominent position in Hungarian 
literature as a lyrical and satirical poet, anda less significant 
place as the author of epic poetry, novels in verse, rural tales, 
urbane stories, a play, a diary, and political pamphlets. His 
works bear testimony to a misanthropic spirit “that wished to 
subjugate the world, not to understand it.”’ Critics observed 
that “already in his youth his imagination was obsessed with the 
uncommon.”* Vajda was a contemporary of the Romantics and 
of their decadent exponents, the fin de siécle poets. His poetry 
combined the elements of both trends, but in manner he was 
closer to the Romantics in their emphasis upon emotions and 
ideas and in their secondary consideration of form and their in- 
difference to complex metrical patterns. He lacked verbal 
pliability and artistic subtlety, and while in some of his poems 
the words flow gracefully and their rhythmical arrangements 
and succinct phrasing are well blended (although the result is 
rarely melodic), there is harshness of expression in the major- 
ity of his poems, probably due to his uncompromising honesty or 
lack of feeling for the color and music of words. His main 
stimulus was his own subjectivity. Finally a loathing for the 
world overcame him, and, like a soul whose light has gone out, 
he saw only a bleak gloom in human destiny. 

In his method of versification he was somewhat influenced 
by the poetic realism of Sandor Petéfi, the greatest nineteenth 
century Hungarian lyric poet. His philosophy, however, was 
determined by his pessimistic temper. He said that he lived 
“a lonely and cursed” life. Of his Hungarian contemporaries, 
two poets have shown similar excessive sensitivity: Gyula 
Reviczky and Jend Komjathy. But literary historians agree that 
“neither in his personality, nor in his dark spirit had Vajda 
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predecessors in Hungarian letters.”* While alive, he was re- 
cognized by some able critics, but his true reputation was es- 
tablished after his death when Endre Ady, the eminent 20th 
century Hungarian poet, called him his “holy ancestor.” 

Jdnos Vajda was born in 1827 in the city of Pest (now Buda- 
pest). He spent his childhood in the village Vaal, County Fehér, 
where his father was a forester. When hefinished his secondary 
school education in Székesfehérvar and Pest, his family wanted 
him to study for the priesthood; instead he joined a group of 
strolling actors. Later he worked as a clerk in an overseer’s 
office. He counted among his friends Sandor Petéfi, Mor Jékai, 
Pal Vasvari, and other leaders of the Hungarian revolutionary 
movement. His diary refers to this period as an era or Hun- 
gary “when there was nobie rivalry between individuals for the 
attainment of valid ends.”* For two years he lived in Pest, 
sharing a room with Péter Vajda (not a relative of his), a novel- 
ist and poet, whose works show his kinship with H&dlderlin and 
Novalis. In the Hungarian War of Freedom (1848-49), he en- 
listed in the national guard, and advanced from the rank of 
private to that of captain. After the disastrous ending of the 
war, he was recruited into the Austrian army and stationed in 
Lombardy for a year. From 1851 until his death in 1897, he 
engaged in various pursuits, mainly as a newspaperman: he 
was literary editor of Magyar Sajto (Hungarian Press), a daily 
paper, editor of Névilag (Woman’s world), a weekly, and for 
twenty-five years he was on the editorial staff of Vassarnapi 
Ujsag (Sunday news), a popular periodical. As a member of the 
Hungarian Parliament and fellow of Kisfaludy Tarsasdg and 
Petofi Tarsasag, two national literary societies, he enjoyed a 
certain esteem, but not a correspondingly large number of 
readers. He traveled extensively, especialiy in Germany. On 
the fiftieth anniversary of his literary activities he was honored 
by a group of writers. Too weary to respond, he showed only a 
mild appreciation for the tribute. His unhappy love for Gina, 
a woman of questionable virtue, inspired some of his best 
poems, such as ‘Sirdmok’ (Jeremiads), ‘Szerelem Atka’ (The 
curse of love), ‘Gina emléke’ (The memory of Gina) and ‘Har- 
mine év mulva’ (After thirty years). His emotional and sexual 
experiences remind one of Stendhal’s failure with women (com- 
pensated for by “conquered” feminine characters in his novels) 
and of Strindberg’s erratic sensuousness. 

Of Vajda’s books, the following contain his lyrical and 
satirical verses: Vészhangok (Danger calls), Kdéltemények 
(Poems), Kisebb k&ltemények (Minor poems), Ujabb kélte- 
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mények (Newer poems), Beszély és dal (Story and song), and 
Osszes kéltemények (Collected poems). His other works are 
Béla kirdlyfi (Prince Béla), an epic, Alfréd regénye (The novel 
of Alfred) and Zalalkozdasok (Meetings), novels in verse. His 
interest in folklore is manifested in Abel és Aranka (Abel and 
Goldie), Térzsék Janko vagy a harom erds ember (Johnny 
Térzsdék or the Three strong men) and A jdvorfa regéje (The 
fable of the maple tree). Vajda wrote a five act drama, Ildikd, 
and a book of short stories, Elbeszélések (Tales), the lat- 
ter under the pen name Béla Homonnai. Egy honvéd naplo- 
jabol (From the diary of a national guardsman) and Nemzeti 
lant (National lyre), a two volu~™c anthology of Hungarian 
poetry, which he edited, complete the list of his imaginative 
works. His political, social, and linguistic views were ex- 
pressed in pamphlets and essays, such as Polgdrosodds (De- 
veloping middle class mentality), Onbirdlat (Self-criticism), 
Magyar birodalmi politika (Hungarian politics) and Magyarsag 
és nemzeti Gnérzet (Hungarianism and national pride). The 
first two were published in Leipzig, under the pseudonym “Ari- 
stides.” Vajda has been assailed by his political enemies for 
having favored reconciliaticn between Hungary and Austria. As 
a poet he has been appraised with varying degrees of apprecia- 
tion by Karoly Zilahy, Lajos Palagyi, Aladar Schdpflin, Endre 
Ady, Tibor Dénes, Laszlo B6éka, Béla Pukanszky and others. 
The standard biography is by Mézes Rubinyi; there is a new 
biography by Aladar Komléds. 


Il. 


The spirit of Janos Vajda is characterised by a chronic 
gloom which at times reaches a fierce intensity. A survey of 
his poetry in the light of its subject matter and ideas makes it 
apparent that there was a constantly widening gulf between the 
author’s expectations and what lifehad to offer him. Desolation, 
treated in a variety of manners, is the recurrent theme of his 
poetry. Although in his youth he was physically strong and 
convivial, skilled at fencing and hunting, with age, bodily dis- 
orders and emotional disturbances affected him to such extent 
that he developed a phobia against humanity which, naturally, 
conditioned his outlook on everything. In speaking to a literary 
colleague he remarked: “Our era ought to be measured by the 
conspiracy of organized mediocrity against genius.”° It was his 
poetry that saved him from a complete breakdown. “The world 
is evil,” he wrote, “because its fundamental problems are un- 
solvable.”° He rejected Leibuitz’ dictum that evil is a negative 
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reality, merely the absence of ggod. To him evil was positive. 
Fate, he felt, had been unkind to him. The commonly held be- 
liefs about adjustment to society seemed to him trappings built 
by those who lived within the deceitful freedom of hypocricy, 
settling crucial issues with a few empty slogans, and who, in 
order to gain the most effective results of social contact for 
themselves, learned not to put their cards on the table. 

Vajda had no control over his feelings. He spoke the lan- 
guage of loneliness, of which ‘Az tist6kés’ (The comet) is a 
good example: ’ 


Across the night a crimson comet lies, 
It ranges from the zenith to the ground. 
They say its path is straight throughout the skies 
And never marks through space a circling round. 


On where light’s glittering regions flame and burn 
It runs an endless race through gulfs unknown. 

It cannot, or it will not, backward turn, 

And so is ever hopeless and alone. 


Its steadfast worship to the moon is sent, 
That fickle, ever-circling satellite. — 
Majestic mourner of the firmament, 

Ah, flaring grief, I praise thee in the height! 


Vast sorrow, symbol of my soul’s despair! 

Ah, radiant brush, that paints my destiny! 
Throughout the boundless void thou does declare 
The utter loneliness of such as we! 


In his “vast sorrow” he longed for “calmness and tranquil- 
ity,” as his poem ‘A vaali erddben’ (In the forest of Vadl) sug- 
gests. But even such yearnings seem but pale hopes in the 
frame of universal indifference. ‘Halal’ (Death), ‘Végtelenség’ 
(Infinite) and other poems show how his mind was disturbed and 
terrified by the undefinable. There appear in his poems the 
names of Mont Blanc, Caucasus, Niagara, i.e., nature in its 
majestic perspective. Yet these verbal expansions toward the 
cosmic emphasize his limitations; they are really the non- 
poetical hallucinations of an abnormally sensitive person. He 
mastered form with the sureness of the poet and crystallized 
his feelings impressively in such poems as ‘Oszi tajék’ (Autumn 
landscape), ‘Borongds’ (Brooding), and ‘Sodoma’ (Sodom). He 
could talk with affection about nature and with pensive indulgence 
to fall-leaves, or he could be philosophically resigned; some- 
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times he had the fevor of the poeta vates; as a rule, however, 
his morbid spirit predominated. His irony is the manifestation 
of excitability rather than of didactic intent; even in his patriotic 
poems, such as ‘Virraszt6k’ (Watchers), he speaks with the 
voice of the disillusioned individual who has no faith in public 
life. 

No doubt Vajda studied the technical aspects of poetry, but 
not with sufficient consideration to become a master. It was 
partly for this reason and partly for his sordidness that Pal 
Gyulai, the influential Hungarian literary critic of that era, 
approached Vajda with animosity and critical objections, al- 
though he admitted “that in some poems there are astounding 
elements, qualities that make one anticipate superior poetry.”® 
Aladar Schdpflin, the 20th century Hungarian critic, evaluated 
Vajda’s lyric and ironic poetry in these words: “Boundless and 
uneven, in many of his poems great beauties are overshadowed 
by trivialities. But his best poems are among the treasures of 
Hungarian lyric poetry.”° 

Béla kiralyfi (Prince Béla), an early work, is an heroic epic 
about a member of the Arpdd family, the first ruling house of 
Hungary. The background of the plot is the 11th century. The 
story evolves around the brave deeds, adventures, and love of 
Prince Béla. The epic has some qualities in characterization 
and rhythm, but in its totality it is an ammature piece of crea- 
tive writing. The two novels in verse, Taldlkozdsok (Meetings) 
and Alfréd regénye (The novel of Alfred), have a Byronesque 
air; they show improvement in plot-development, characteriza- 
tion, and narrative technique. He failed as a playwright. His 
folk tales and urbane stories exhibit Vajda’s singleness of pur- 
pose, but also his shortcomings; the folk tales reveal a lack of 
poetic naiveté and the stories evoke little artistic interest. In 
his political essays and pamphlets, sometimes Swiftian in tone, 
his errors of judgment are counteracted by his sincerity and by 
his justified condemnation of Hungarian society’s objectionable 
features. The finest acclaim he received was the statement that 
“like truly great poets he was willing to sacrifice everything 
for his art.”'° His moral taste was that of a poetic Juvenal who 
bewailed the miserable facts and prospects of life. Asa crea- 
tor, he cleared the way for future Hungarian poets. 
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Gyula Reviczky 
(1855-1899) 
ip 


Some poets open new horizons in the literature of their 
nation, although in world literature their creations may not 
place them in the front rank. Gyula Reviczky was such a poet. 
“He was among the first who expressed the urbane spirit in 
Hungarian poetry.”'» This, of course, does not mean that prior 
to him no Hungarian poet ever referred to the city; but in his 
time urbane poetry was an exceptional phenomenon in a prima- 
rily agrarian country. His most important poetic predecessors, 
Janos Arany and Sdndor Pet&fi, represented national and folk 
trends; Reviczky marked a definite departure from them. “He 
was thefirst Magyar poet of the modern school who deliberately 
(in his poem written to Turgenev) declared war on the peasant 
tradition of literature.”’* As a romantic pessimist in whom 
Dezsd Kosztolanyi, the noted 20th century Hungarian poet, saw 
a proncunced relationship to the “poétes miséres”** of western 
Europe, Reviczky subscribed to aesthetic tenets which were 
accepted as self-evident abroad, but which were considered a 
novelty in Hungary. He portrayed familiar, sometimes humble 
things, everyday situations and incidents with a sense of in- 
timacy; he wrote about social outcasts, e.g., prostitutes, thus 
provoking the righteousness of professional moralists. Such 
moral criticism is scarcely justified, however, for just as 
Dostojevsky’s Sonja in Crime and punishment is not a paean in 
praise of streetwalkers, neither are Reviczy’s Perdita poems 
glorifications of immorality. 

Reviczky’s view of happiness was somewhat similar to that 
of Rainer Maria Rilke, who once wrote that “happiness is not 
important,” implying that there is no problem of happiness or 
unhappiness to be resolved for some people, as disharmony is 
taken for granted. Nonetheless, Rilke yearned for harmony. 
A similar yearning is evident in Reviczky. He accepted sorrow 
as permanent (he called himself a “sick poet” and said he would 
know “how to die”); yet there was in hima strong desire for a 
full life which, unfortunately, he could never realize. “His 
philosophy drove him to the negation of life’s purpose, when 
his heart was filled with a love for living.”’* One senses in him 
the Schopenhauerian view of being cheated by life, but it would 
be a mistake to say that he wrote in absolute conformity with 
the German philosopher’s precepts. He responded emotionally 
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and gave in his poetry a kind of distilled version of some Scho- 
penhauerian ideas. 

Reviczky’s biography reads like a truly pathetic story. It 
recalls the desolate struggle of Francis Thompson, Ernest 
Dowson and Paul Verlaine, except that Reviczky was not ad- 
dicted to alcoholism. He was born in 1855 in the viilage Vit- 
kécz, County Nyitra, and died in 1889 in Budapest. Through- 
out his whole life he felt the stigma of being the illegitimate 
son of a Slovak maid and a Hungarian country gentleman who 
preserved the code of his class externally, but in fact was 
without principles. Reviczky’s life embodied the vicissitudes 
of a man racked by tuberculosis and abject poverty. As a 
student in Léva and Pozsony, as a tutor in south-eastern Hun- 
gary, as a reporter and editor of provincial newspapers and in 
Budapest, he represented the kind of Bohemian plight which 
may be romantic in a Murger play, but in truth resembles 
Zolaesque realism. Neither in love nor in his social contacts 
did he ever attain a semblance of fulfillment. The propertied 
classes — bourgeois and landed gentry alike --ignored him, the 
common people were unaware of him, and because his poetry 
violated the folk and national spirit of Hungarian literature, 
prominent critics rebuked him by classifying him as a “cos- 
mopolitan.” 

Reviczky published two volumes of poetry, Ifjusagom (My 
youth) and Magany (Solitude), two novels, Apai 6rékséy (Paternal 
heritage) and Margit szerencséje (Margaret’s luck), as wellas 
essays. on aesthetic problems, on prosody, humor, form, sym- 
bolism, genius, and related topics. His collected poems were 
published posthumously, with an introduction by Pal Koroda. 
His translations of Kleist’s Kdthchen von Heilbronn, Tbsen’s 
Nova, and some poems by Poe, are the products of a writer 
whose Hungarian version mirrored the qualities of the plays 
and poems in their original form. There are critical appraisals 
of Reviczky by Pal Koroda, Janos Barna, Jenéd Pintér, Dezsd 
Kosztolanyi, Laszl6 Boka, and others. 


iT. 


Frederick Riedl, the Hungarian literary historian, speaks 
unfairly of Reviczky’s “eccentric lines.” To be sure, Reviczky 
was hypersensitive, but neither in manner nor in matter is 
there evidence of eccentricity in his works. Even his anta- 
gonists admitted his- technical excellence. Though he was out 
of sympathy with folk and national literature, maintaining that 
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it narrowed the boundaries of poetry, he was sufficiently in- 
tuitive, fair-minded and well oriented to recognize qualities in 
poets from whom he differed in attitude and taste. He disliked 
the glib tongue of the patriotically effusive and the bombastic 
phrases of those whose inflated ego was concealed by the de- 
corum of their social position. Conscious of the determining 
force of his own subjectivity —in his poem ‘Magamrol’ (About 
myself) he said that “the world is but a mood” — nevertheless he 
acknowledged creative values which were outside the orbit of 
his own lyrical universe. He conceived poetry not as a means 
to an end, but as an end in itself. Critics who favor him praise 
“the magic sound of his rhymes”’** and his “evident European- 
ism” others object to the “lack of individuality” in his dic- 
tion. * 

Reviczky could touch deep chords of feelings. He was cen- 
sured for his “undiscriminating” choice of subject matter, but, 
undismayed by such criticisms, he remained true to his poetic 
instinct. His pessimism is that of a melancholic soul, rather 
than of a man to whom reality was synonymous with the es- 
sentially evil. He liked to compose poems in cyclic form. The 
unifying pattern is either an idea, or an experience that affected 
him emotionally. The subject matter varies. He writes about 
first love with the fervor of an inexperienced lover, or dreams 
about it, thus compensating for his sense of frustration. In 
feeling, meter, and rhyme, his Emma cycle is one of his best 
works. At times he is inclined to be sentimental, but as a rule 
his emotion is so intense that it supplies him with enough poetic 
strength to evade the pitfalls of Wertherian sentimentality. The 
Perdita cycle, written about “exile’s sad daughter,” led to the 
ludicrous notion that Reviczky approved of prostitutes, whereas 
he was actuated by pity. 

Valtozatok (Variations) contains Reviczky’s philosophical 
poems. He has a cycle of poems called Epitafiumok (Epitaphs). 
He treats his topics with technical reliability and spiritual 
understanding. In his most representative poems, he is con- 
cerned with the transience of youth, the fact and enigma of 
death, the place of the poet in an indifferent or hostile world; 
he is further concerned with the impact of Schopenhauer on 
him, and with the idea of God, Satan, and Buddha. ‘Pan haldla’ 
(The death of Pan), based on an anecdote in Plutarch, is his 
most popular long poem, in which the conflict between Paganism 
and Christianity is dramatically portrayed. While other poets, 
such as Elizabeth Barrett and Ezra Pound, were inspired by the 

“goat-footed” Pan, the Hungarian poet, too, succeeded in making 
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of this topic an original poetic experience. In Reviczky’s poem, 
Pan, the deity of the forest, is defeated by God “who lives in the 
human heart.” The poem begins thus?” 


Across a purple west the ship is swimming 

The sea’s soft bosom heaves as if in sleep. 

Light, gloaming zephyrs in their wanton skimming 
Just stir the dim apparel of the deep. 

Warm exhalations tremble in the air, 

A naked moon makes twilight doubly fair, 

Its globe of silver brightens into fire... 

And moods of pensive calm mount slowly higher. 


Down within the ship “the mariners make gay” and display 
“lust and savage pleasure,” the “care-free satyr spirit of an- 
tiquity.” Suddenly a mysterious voice calls across the night, 
“Thamus!” It is the voice of God that speaks “trumpet-like’; 
it is “clear and loud,” and his words are heard “by all the re- 
velling crowd.” 


O Thamus, hoary seaman, thou shalt be 

Today a prophet, though unwittingly 

When soon you sail near high Paiodes Head, 
Proclaim aloud his speech: “Great Pan is dead!” 


Remorse and dread enter the mind of the startled seamen, 
and when the boat approaches the great headland and its mists, 
Thamus shouts, “Great Pan is dead! Alas, great Pan is dead!” 

Reviczky excels in relating the agony of the pagans, their 
feeling that henceforth the earth is “dark and desolate,” and that 
“the very soul of nature has been lost.” After this scene the 
poet sings about. the meaning of the Christian God, “the mes- 
sage of the Golgotha.” The poem ends thus: 


And lo! above the east, where dawn had birth 
In blood-red ecstasies of love and loss, 

2r the horizon, blending with the earth, 
.uere rose a Shining Cross. 


There is artistic power in this poem, in its presentation and 
implication. It reveals Reviczky’s perennial conflict: the temp- 
tation of negation and the need for affirmation. 

Reviczky also wrote poems about great native and foreign 
creators, such as Jézsef Katona, Janos Arany, Richard Wagner, 
and others. Sometimes he is Heine-like in his pointedness, His 
children’s poems delight readers who otherwise are unwilling 
to overlook his “vale-of-tears” world. His two novels give 
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the impression of a romanticist with a realistic perception, 
one who has not mastered the technique of narrative art, al- 
though Apai 6rékség (Paternal heritage), a more or less para- 
phrased autobiography, was a promising venture in the field of 
fictional writing. He seems limited in his ability to give orig- 
inality to his plots. His essays on aesthetic problems show him 
as a critical impressionist, with an aptitude for precise anal- 
sis. 
: Reviczky was a conscientious craftsman. His “moods” have 
lost their timeliness, but his poems have qualities which dis- 
tinguish him from the sentimental romanticists of his time. 
While he cannot be taken as an equal to the truly great, none- 
theless in his lyrical works, short stanzas and long poems 
alike, he displays a rhythmical design, a sense of form, a 
depth of emotion, which justify his position in Hungarian letters. 


Jeno Komjathy 
(1858-1895) 


Jené Komjathy seems like an idealogical tightrope walker, 
a spirit at home in the invisible world, and uneasy when con- 
fronted by facts. He lived “entirely in his poems””° and it is 
correct to say that “all his poems are one long poem.””: There 
is in him a certain “misty ecstasy,” a supranatural inccher- 
ence, an irrationality which prevented him from giving true 
life to his works. The indifferent attitude that he manifested 
in practical matters is apparent in his poetry when he refers 
to the tediousness of existence and to the enslavement of man 
by material things. Strangeness is the general effect of his 
poetry, a peculiar metaphysical excitement. He seemed odd to 
his contemporaries, who compared him to a chimerical idea 
Speaking in poetic terms. He published only one volume of 
poetry, entitled A homaybol (From darkness), and this book 
appeared the day after his death. 

Komjathy was “discovered” in the first decade of the twen- 
tieth century by young poets, members of the Holnap (Tomorrow) 
group. This “discovery” led to disputes about his merit, but 
his position in Hungarian literature has been securely estab- 
lished by noted critics like Mihaly Babits and Janos Horvath. 
It is no longer necessary to search for his name in Hungarian 
literary histories; he is always treated, occasionally at length. 
There is a biographical study of Komjadthy by Antal Sikabonyi; 
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unfortunately this is an inferior work. While the drift of time 
is not with him, and while parts of his poetry still seem puz- 
zling, he is now accepted as a poet worthy of consideration. 

Jend Komjathy was born in 1858 in Szécsény, County Nograd. 
He attended secondary schools in various provincial cities, and 
studied philosophy at the University of Budapest. He was a 
teacher of literature first at a junior high school in Balassa- 
gyarmat, later in Szenicz. Komjathy died in 1895. Literary 
historians refer to him as a poet “in search of new forms and 
context,””? by which we are not to understand that he was a 
poetic innovator, but “the most genuine idealist in Hungarian 
literature,”** comparable to Shelley. In contrast to the “naive,” 
that is to say “realistic” poetry of Jaénos Arany and Sdndor 
Petdfi, the great 19th century Hungarian poets, Komjathy, as an 
idealist, may be called a “sentimental” poet according to 
Schiller’s definition in his Uber naive und sentimentalische 
Dichtung. The comparison with Shelley is only slightly war- 
ranted. Shelley was aware of nature, despite his egocentrism, 
whereas for the Hungarian poet nature “the visible universe” 
scarcely existed. Komjathy’s poetry is without subject matter. 
There is an occasional emphasis upon the “joys of the soul” 
in a Neo-Platonic sense. which Mihaly Babits definedas “op- 
timism.” Some of his poems seem like an emanation from the 
‘Eternal one,’ faintly echoing William Blake. However, the 
basic philosophical development of Komjathy consists of the 
following stages: first, influenced by Schopenhauer, he was a 
pessimist; then, affected by Spinoza, a pantheist; and lastly, 
influenced by Nietzsche, an exponent of the “Ubermensch” 
doctrine of self-glorification and praise of the exceptional 
individual. 

Komjathy lived an uneventful life. The only visible facts of 
his life are that he was married, and that he taught in two 
schools. His reticent nature sheds light on his poetry: his life 
was a kind of self-banishment from the noise of the market- 
place. To the conventional reader of 19th century Hungary, his 
poems seemed like hieroglyphics or, perhaps, like a whimsical 
reading of the future in tea leaves. He was primarily a con- 
ceptual poet, too abstract to record sensory experiences. Many 
of his poems lack firmness in design and true poetic substance, 
yet he wrote poems in which there is an authentic blending of 
philosophy with emotions, e.g., ‘Itt van az 5sz’ (Autumn is here), 
‘Almodva’ (Dreaming), ‘Gondolatok a haldlrél’ (Thoughts about 
death), ‘Csak tartsatok’ (Just hold), ‘Hagyjatok élni’ (Let me 
live), ‘Harmonia’ (Harmony). He sings about his future that has 
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“the promise of the spring” and about his life “full of wounds,” 
or he says that “he carries his head with pride”, although he is 
“tormented by the unsolvable problems of life and death.” He 
looks upon “the ineffable and the infinite as his savior”; he 
“wants to be dissolved in the world” and “be one with the eter- 
nal.” “Flames shoot through him,” but they are the flames of 
the “solitary individual.” His pantheistic philosophy found 
words in his poem ‘Kirfolyam’ (Cyclic): 


A lovesick maiden’s dreaming sighs 
Evoke the flowering of the rose; 
And as its fragrance overflows, 
New Lovers dream sweet ecstasies. 


Man’s mute desires leap to meet 
The deep intentions of the soil. 
And ardent earth rewards his toil 
When reapers cut the ruddy wheat. 


The air grows pregnant from the grief 
That sheds its moisture in the eye. 

If sorrow cease, both face and sky 
Glow clear and brighten in relief. 


The wailing tempest has expressed 
The groanings in our hearts conceal’d. 
Its havoc in the harvest-field 

Brings back the anguish to our breast. 


Where this star-anthill’s limits run, 
Each atom numbers with the Whole. 
In Wisdom’s hall there hangs a scroll 
In Flaming letters: “All are One.” 


Komjathy had a rich vocabulary. Some of his poems are 
technically flawless; in others he stumbles, although the spirit 
soars. There is no local color in his poetry; even his patriotic 
poems have no earthly roots. Sometimes his symbols and 
speculative complexities do not adequately serve their intention; 
they lack poetically plausible referents, or they are confusing. 
An inordinate self-love and admiration tempered by awe of the 
unknown define his personality and his works. His persistent 
desire to escape from the body seems a Manichean obsession: 
his occasionally diffuse language stems from his wish to go be- 
yond the limits of probability to produce a cosmography of his 
own. He tried to remove the obstacles of reality by substituting 
for it the dreamworld of his ego. One can dwell on his poetic 
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merits without regret; but one can regret that he has been 
organically cut off from the intimate ties of life, a separation 
evidenced especially in his coldly illuminating poems and in 
his perpetual nostalgia for the unutterable. 
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TWO MEDIEVAL FRENCH CONGES D’AMOUR’ 
Jay W. Gossner 


Brandeis University 


The two anonymous poems presented here are primarily 
interesting as examples of the two most common methods of 
treating the congé d’amour theme in the Middle Ages: the rup- 
ture of a love affair together with the farewell of the poet to his 
beloved, and the abandonment of love, of “l’amoureuse vie,” by 
the poet because of his advancing years. 

The first of the poems is found in Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal 
MS 3523 (pp. 321-37), a 15th-century collection of verse which 
has already been described by Pierre Champion.? The poem 
itself, while not entirely free of faults of rhyme and meter, does 
deserve somewhat more consideration than that critic accords 
it. A copy of about half of the poem,* contained in British 
Museum MS Royal 19 A iii (ff. 51-56), provides a few variant 
readings useful as a basis for corrections. The language of the 
poem presents only minimal difficulties. 

The poet relates how he broke with his beloved, mainly 
through the efforts of Male Bouche, Faulx Mesdisans andothers, 
and bade goodbye to her and to other ladies of his acquaintance. 
In spite of the use of banal phrases, the poem gives the impres- 
sion of being a rather sincere and frank narration by its avoid- 
ance of exaggeration and by eschewing overlong flights of poetic 
fancy. 

The second congé is from Clermont-Ferrand MS 249 (ff. 
19-28), a 15th-century collection like the Arsenal MS, and 
which has been described by Couderc.® The manuscript has 
been poorly preserved, the right edge of the first folios having 
been worn away. As a result, the readings of the line ends of 
the right hand columns on the recto side are in some cases 
conjectural. ® 

The poem in its essentials is an allegory of the dream type. 
The poet is faced by Temps, who enjoins him to forsake the 
“dieu d’amours.” Only when the suasion of Cognoissance and 
Pacience is added does the poet yield. It is thus a farewell of 
the nature of Taillevent’s ‘Bien Allee,’’ where that poet aban- 
dons love and love’s pursuits “Pource qu’il a la barbe grise.” 

The all too frequent and obvious faults of the text betray an 
inept poet as well as a careless scribe. The occurrence of such 
forms as sauvaige (163), bouscaige (164), hermitatge (699), 
conselh (734), besonh (747), couratge (871), visatge (872), tre- 
valh (1012) and travalher (1136), being relatively infrequent and 
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rare, is probably due scribal error rather than to any extensive 
southern influence in the composition. The corruption of the 
text defies satisfactory correction, and mars considerably the 
aesthetic appeal of the poem. There is, however, no other long 
poem extant in which the congé d’amour motif has been devel- 


oped as a dream allegory. 


p. 321 


1. The two texts presented here are an appendix to two previous arti- 
cles— ‘The farewell in medieval French poetry,’ published in Sym., 
VII (1953), 71-91 and 333-48 (the poems themselves are discussed on 


pp. 335-37 and 338-42), 


2. Histoire poétique du quinziéme siécle, Paris, Champion, 1923, II, 


121-25. 


3. Ibid., 122: “Un Congié d’amours... 


, bien pitoyable 4 tous égards.” 


4. Specifically, strophes 1-12, 18-39, 41 and 66 of the Arsenal MS. 
Readings of the British Museum MS are designated by B, those of the 


Arsenal MS by A. 


5. Bulletin de la Société des anciens textes francais, XV (1889), 98-114. 


6. Indicated by brackets. 


7. Winthrop H. Rice, ‘Two poems of Michault Taillevent, Le Congié 
d’amours et La Bien Allee,’ MP, XLII (1944), 1-8. 


Cy commence le congié d’amours 


[1] 


En ce temps de joyeulx este 

Que Phebus est en sa haultesse, 
Amours, pour sa joyeuseté, 

Me retient a court de liesse, 

Et m’a donne de sa noblesse, 

Dont humblement le remercy, 

Une gracieuse maistresse 

Ou j’ay trouve don et mercy. 8 


[2] 


Elle est de beauté nompareille, 

Gente, jeune oultre mesure, 

Yeulx rians et face vermeille: 
Oncques ne vis telle figure. 

A descripre sa pourtraiture 

Fault mon sens et entendement. 

C’est la plus belle creature 

Qui soit dessoubz le firmament. 16 


[3] 


Amours, qui me fit celle grace, 
M’envoya des biens a plante, 

Et en de bon temps une espace, 

Dieu mercy, a ma voulente. 

Mais au plus tost que feuz monte 

Au plus hault de ce bien mondain, 
Comme se riens n’en eust esté, 

Tout cheut en mouvement soubdain. 24 


[4] 


Je me fioye en Bel Acueil, 

Qui monstre signe d’estre double, 

Car la belle ou est tout mon vueil 

A tort vers son amant se trouble. 
Telle amour ne vault pas ung double 
Quant n’est gardee loyaument. 

Je ne scay dont me vient se trouble 

Ne se mortel empeschement. 32 
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p. 323 


[5] 


Male Bouche, a sa langue fiere, 
Parlant sur chacun jour & nuyt, 

Dont il n’est homme qu’elle ne fiere, 
M’a joué d’un tour qui me nuyt. 

Car si tost qu’elle tourne & bruit 

Son de vollet ou de rebont, 

Elle a changé mon joyeulx bruit 

En ung doulent et piteux bont. 40 


[6] 


Sa langue poignant et agile, 

De jalousie ensanglantee, 

Me point au derriere & argile, 

Qui me fait pis que coup d’espee. 
Ell’a navré ma renomee 

Si que plus je n’y actens vie. 

Or est ma douleur agravee 

Par Faulx Mesdisans & Envie. 48 


[7] 


La tres poignant & agtie mouche, 
Troublant les amoureux a tort, 

Qui point devant, derriere esmouche 
Par faulx et venimeulx rapport, 

Pour me cuider mener au port 

De desespoir, tant me troubla 

Que je perdis joye & deport, 

Mon plaisir en courroux doubla, 56 


[8] 


Je fuz en mon cueur navré fort 

Quant en telle relacion 

De celle ou estoit mon confort 

Et toute mon affection, 

Puisqu’elle a son entencion 

A acquerir ung autre amy. 

Pour ma recompansacion 
Piteusement suis remerty. 64 


[9] 


Veu la grant douleur invisible 

Qu’elle m’a monstré dés piega, 

Ii me sembloit estre impossible 
Qu’elle amast autre ¢a ne la. 

Or ¢a, puisqu’elle est a cela 

Qu’ancy d’elle me veult bannyr, 

Je pry a Dieu qui tout crea, 

Qui ne lui doint pas pis choisir. 12 
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[10] 


Or en est mon espoir cassé, 

Joyeuseté est en moy morte. 

Mon amoureux temps est passé. 

Je n’ay plus qui me reconforte 

Par Faulx Semblans qui les clefz porte 
De la tour ou gist Bel Acueil, 

Qui garde & serre si la porte 

Que je n’y ose lever l’ueil. 80 


[11] 


En ce point ay mon temps perdu. 
Encore ne le croy je point, 

Veu que tousjours ay pretendu 

A mon vouloir de point en point. 

Mais Male Bouche fort me point 

Par ses parolles venimeuses, 

Que soulas de moy se desjoinct 

Et ay des pensees merveilleuses. 88 


[12] 


Quant je pense a mon exil 

Et au dueil ou gist Male Bouche, 
Consideré le grant peril 

Qui procede de Male Bouche, * 

Affin qu’elle ne m’y atouche, 

Prendre vueil ailleurs ma demeure, 
Car cil qui a peur de sa touche 

Doit partir en temps & en heure. 96 


[13] 


p. 324 Mais avant mon departement 


M’avisay que je luy diroye 

Par beaulx poins gracieusement 
Pourquoy estoit que la lessoye. 
Son deshonneur point ne vouldroye. 
Car je l’amoye de tout mon cueur, 
Et pourtant je me mis en voye 

De luy anoncer ma douleur. 104 


[14] 


“Tl fault qu’en ce point je m’en voise, 
Despourveu de joye & secours 

Par Bel Acueil, dont il me poise, 
Car il m’a joué de faulx tours. 

Mes soulas & tous mes bons tours 
Me fault laisser. Quel desplaisir! 
Partir me convient tout le cours 
Pour querir ailleurs mon plaisir.” 112 


9, 325 
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[15] 


En luy desclairant les facgns 

Par quoy me failloit departir, 

Et luy monstray plusieurs raisons 
Avant que voulsisse partir, 
Disant, “Vous voulés consentir 

A ung autre que moy amer. 

Pour ce cas me fault absentir, 


Dont j’ay le cueur remply d’amer.” 120 


[16] 


“Se votre cueur du tout assis 

Avez en plain champ ou valee, 

Et de penser ou sens rassis 

Vous esbayriés a la bolee, 

Je n’iray montee ne valee. 

Le plain chemin est le plus seur. 
M’amour longtemps vous ay cellé 

En tout bien gardant votre honneur.” 128 


(17] 


Ainsi en souppirs et en pleurs 
Prenoye congié au grant regret 
De celle qu’amoie par amours, 
Qui m’a declairé son secret. 
Et fuz de toute joye retraict, 
Veu qu’ausi je l’abandonnoye 
Par Male Bouche, qui a traict 


Ung dart dont point ne me guetoye 136 


[18] 


Et quant ce fut au congié prendre, 
Cuidant dire, “Adieu, je m’en vois,” 
Ma langue ne se puet estandre 

A pronuncier la simple vois. 
Oncques ne peuz a celle foiz 

Dire adieu tant seulement. 

Mon cueur fut mis en tel desroys 


Que n’euz ne sens n’entendement 144 


[19] 


Ma douleur estoit tant quartaine 
Que ne la saroye descripre. 
J’estoye en douleur & en paine 

Si que je ne sgavois que dire. 
Puis, quant j’euz finé mon martire 
Et que ma douleur s’esparty, 

Que riens ne me peut contredire, 


Je dy adieu en ce party. 152 


p. 326 


109 


[20] 


“Adieu, l’exellant bruit d’amours, 
Et le choix de toute bonté. 

Adieu, la joye & le secours 

De toute ma felicité. 

Adieu, toute joyeuseté, 

Mon confort, ma seule esperance. 
Adieu vous dy, fleur de beauté, 


La plus noble qui soit en France. 160 


[21] 


“A vous seule, que j’ay aymee 
Comme singuliere maistresse, 

A ceste piteuse journee 

Je prens congié et si vous laisse. 
Je delaisse la grant noblesse 

De la haulte court amoureuse, 
Car Male Bouche si nous blesse 


Par sa parolle injuriieuse. 168 


[22] 


“Adieu, celle que j’ay servy 

A mon pouvoir tout mon vivant, 
A qui je me suis asservy 

Plus qu’a nulle par cy devant. 

A vous, comme humble servant, 
Me suis du tout habandonné. 

Se j’ay mal fait en vous servant, 


Dame, qu’il me soit pardonné.” 176 


[23] 


Quant j’euz la parolle finee 

De mon douloureux partement, 
Elle, comme toute esplouree, 
Me regarda piteusement 

Et me demanda doulcement, 
“Amy, me voulez vous laisser? 
Vous estez tant joyeusement 


Qu’on ne pourroit jamais penser. 184 


[24] 


“Me lairrés vous seule, esgaree, 
En tristesse et en desplaisir, 
Mourir de dueil, desconfortee, 
Sans avoir joye ne plaisir? 

Mais tousjours auray bon loisir 
De plourer menu & souvant. 
Commant voulez vous departir? 


Ne se puet il faire autrement? 192 


p. 327 


p. 328 
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[25] 


“Faut il que par ung faulx langaige, 
Proferé sans occasion, 

Vous m/’ayez par simple couraige 
Laissee? C’est grant abusion. 
Saichez que mon intencion 

N’est ert rien fors a vous donnee. 
Vous querés excusacion 

Affin que soye habandonnee. 


[26] 


“Ne scgay qui vous meult a laisser 
Celle qui de bon cueur vous aime, 
Son honneur voulez abaisser 

Quant a tort vous imposez blasme, 
Disant q’ung autre amy reclame 
Que vous: au moins vous le faignez. 
Je ne cuide point, par mon ame, 
Qu’on vous ait telz motz blasonnéz. 


[27] 


“Vous savez que suis gentil femme 
Et que doy mon honneur garder. 

Se seroit a moy grant diffame 
Puis ga, puis la m’abandonner. 
Vous me voulez congié donner, 

Ou de moy estez ja lassé. 

Dieu le vous vueille pardonner 

Si avez sus moy mal pancé. 


[28] 


“Tl semble que je vous ennuye. 
Ennuyt n’est pas en bien servant. 
Servir vous vouloye sans envie 
Pour plus estre a vous plaisant, 


200 


208 


216 


Guerre entre amours est trop nuysant. 


Nuyre ne vous puet cueur gentil. 
Gentillesse iroit corrumpant. 
Rompre sa foy est grant peril 


[29] 


“Ung cueur estroit de gentillesse, 
Comme vous povez consevoir, 
Monsterroit bien sa grant simplesse 
Se deux amans vouloit avoir. 
Seurement je vous faiz savoir 

Que nul autre n’aime que vous, 

Ma foy en povez recevoir, 

Je le vous jure, fin cueur doulx. 


224 


232 
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[30] 


“Croyez que je ne daigneroye 
Faire chose dont feusse reprinse. 
Se de parfait cueur vous aimoye, 
C’estoit a moy simple entreprinse. 
De votre amour estoye si prinse 
Que je ne povoye endurer. 

A autre je n’ay m’amour mise 


Qu’a vous, ainsi le puis jurer. 240 


[31] 


“Quelque chose que vous diés, 
Quant a moy, croire ne pourroye 
Que votre amour vous laississez. 
En verité point ne croiroye. 

Se le faictes, Dieu vous pourvoye, 
Car certes, croyez seurement, 
Votre cueur a ailleurs sa voye 


| 


Pour passer ung peu son tourment. 246 


[32] 


“Car, quant votre chiere appergoy 
Et votre maintien considere, 

En mon entendement congoy 

Que votre douleur est legiere. 

Au Dieu d’Amours faictes priere 
Qu’il vueille a votre fait pourvoir. 
Je n’y voy point d’autre matiere 


Qui soit cause de vous doloir. 256 


[33] 


“Ayez confidance en Amours, 

Qui a si haultaine puissance, 

Qui puet muer plaintes & pleurs 

En joyeulx ris et en plaisance. 

Vivés tousjours en esperance 

Que briefz viendra le temps & 1l’eure 
Qui prendra de ce fait vengence. 


Si en viendrez bien au deseure. 264 


[34] 


“Si Male Bouche par son plet, 
Plaine de toute malvueillance, 
Nous dist chose qui nous desplait, 
Nous fault prendré en pacience, 
Veu que ce n’est pas grant science 
Aux gentilz compaignons joyeulx, 
Pour perdre paix et, excellence 
Pour Faulx Mesdisans envieux.” 
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[35] [40] 
Je luy respondy sur ce point é “Adieu, mon tressouverain bien, 
Que mon despart, qui 1’entend bien, Mon tresor et quanque j’amoye, 
Se faisoit pour garder a point A qui mon cueur estoit tout sien, 
Son haultain honneur & le mien. Et a qui je me surgardoye. 
Car mieulx vault, je n’en doubte rien, Adieu, tout mon bien et ma joye, 
S’on ne puet avaler la perte, En qui bruit & honneur redonde. 
Que l’ung soit mors d’un mauvais chien Adieu, celluy que mieulx j’amoye 
Que deulx en ayent plaie ouverte. 280 Que tous ceulx qui sont en ce monde. 320 
[36] [41] 
“Quant Hayne, qui tant nous griefve, p. 331 “Au dire adieu mon cueur se part 
Voit celluy qu’elle hait a l’ueil, Et fent en plus d’une partie. 
Sa maladie en est plus griefve Mon espoir s’ea va et se part 
Et voit on acroistre son dueil. Pour la doulente departie. 
Pourtant, Dame, se je m’en dueil, A peu que l’ame n’est partie, 
Il convient, se faire se puet, Mon haultain bien se partira. 
Que je delaisse Bon Acueil, Ma joye est ja departie 
Que l’ueil ne voit ne cueur ne dueil. 288 Et si ne sgay quel part ira.” 328 
[37] [42] 
p. 330 “Pourquoy, Dame, se je m’en voie, Ung baiser gracfeusement 
Vueillés excuser ma simplesse, Au partir me fut octroyé, 
Et desormais plus ne vous vois. Et lors n’y ot cueur si doulant 
J’en remercie Dueil et Tristesse. Qu’en lermes ne feust tout plongé. 
Vecy le jour que je vous laisse Chacun de nous estoit chargé 
Pour Faulx Danger, qui nous desvoye. De larmes et de plaintes d’ieulx. 
A ceste fois mon congié cesse. C’estoit le plus dolant congié 
Adieu jusques je vous revoye.” 296 Qui oncques feust veu soubz les cieulx. 336 
[38] [43] 
Quant celle vit que ne povoit A ceste pitié m’en alay 
Au departement resister, Pour sa griefve douleur estaindre. 
Piteusement se complaignoit, En cest estat la la laissay 
Disant, par ce desconforter, Piteusement douloir & plaindre. 
“Mes yeulx, hastés vous de plourer En alant je l’o¥ complaindre, 
Doubles lermes de gref douleur, Faisant ses regretz bien piteux, 
Tant que ma face puist monstrer Et disoit, “Qui pourroit estaindre 
Le grant dueil qui gist en mon cueur, 304 Le dueil qui m’est tant angoisseux. 344 
[39] [44] 
“Je pers mon amy gracieulx “N’a Male Bouche dangereuse 
Auquel j’ay veu tant de bien dire, Plus que morsure forte & dure, 
Le plus loyal et amoureux Langue poignant & infectueuse, 
Qui soit en toute ceste empire. Dont la morsure tousjours dure, 
En desespoir mon cueur se mire Tresorrible & griefve poincture, 
Pour ceste douloureuse alee. Serpentineuse, venimeuse, 
Je languiray loing de mon mire Gouffre de mal & de laidure, 


En ceste doulente contree. 312 Tresperilleuse & hideuse? 352 
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[45] . 


p. 332 “Tu m’as osté tout mon povoir. 


p. 333 


Povoir n’ay d’avoir reconfort. 
Confort me laisse en despoir. 
J’espoir de jour en jour la mort. 
Mortel est le dueil qui me mort. 
Mortel suis du mal qui me touche. 
Tout ce qui me point et me mort 


Me font Danger et Male Bouche. 366 


[46] 


“O Venus, tresnoble deesse, 
Haultaine superheminance 

Qui est empereuse & princesse 
D’amour, par ta magnificence, 
Se tu as puissance ou deffence 
De guerroyer tes ennemis, 
Prens vengence de ceste offence 


Pour reconforter tes amis. 368 


[47] 


“Comme seuffre tu Mesdisans 
Et Male Bouche lesengiere 
Vivre, qui sont contredisans 

A tes serviteurs en derriere? 
Ne scés tu changier ta maniere, 
Les ferrer & les tenir court 

En une prison sans lumiere 


Et qui soient bannis de ta court? 376 


[48] 


“Cupido, Juno & Pallas, 
Descendés voz dars amoureux 
Contre Dangier qui n’est pas las 
De gecter les siens rigoureux, 
Il griefve les avantureux 

Par Male Bouche, qui l’ensuit, 
Dont souvant les font maleureux 


Et leurs entreprinses destruit. 384 


[49] 


“Soufflés, Zephirus, le doulx vent, 
Cery, courtois et gracfeux, 

Pour entretenir le couvant 

Qui sortist entre amans joyeux. 
Aussi les souldars furfeux 
Cesseront de leur ambaxade, 

Et les cueurs unis en tous lieux 


Sentiront ung confort tressade. 392 


p. 334 
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[50] 


“N’esse pas ung dur desccnfort 
Quant deux cueurs unis en tout bien 
Fault separer sans nul confort 
Avoir, qui jamais vaille rien? 
Quant a moy, je n’y voy moien, 
Puisque mon amoureux se part. 
Seet tout ung, moy & le scien, 


Je requiers a Dieu qui le gart.” 400 | 


[51] 


Apres ses plaintes douloureuses 
Qu’elle ot fait son gemissement, 
Je vins aux dames gracifeuses 
Prendre congié pareillement, 

Et les trouvay joyeusement 
Dansant en ung joyeulx repaire. 
La les saluay haultement 


Come il est saige de le faire. 408 


[52] 


“Adieu, dames & damoiselles, 
Dances et instrumens joyeulx. 
Adieu, les bruians jouvancelles 
Qui font les amans languoreux 

Et du regard de leurs doulx yeulx 
Et leurs visaiges angeliques 
Mectent a mort les amoureux 


Comme infectueux basilicques. 416 


[53] 


“Adieu, plaisances et esbas, 

Morisques et joyeusetés 

Que font les amans hault & bas 

Pour monstrer leur habilletés. 

Adieu, les gracieusetés 

Et les honneurs des jeunes femmes. 

Je delaisse toutes beaultés, 

Adieu! Je prens congié aux dames.” 424 


[54] 


N’y ot dame en la compaignie 

Qui a pitié ne feust encline. 
Chacune pour la departie 

De dueil vouloient porter le signe. 
Et comme se j’eusse esté digne 
De louange et d’exsaulsement, 
L’une de sa grace benigne 


Me regretoit piteusement. 432 
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[55] 


“Qui sera cil qui votre honneur 
En ce monde cy gardera? 

Qui de tout sans nul deshonneur 
De meilleur cueur vous servira? 
Je cuide que ja n’aviendra 

Au monde creature nee, 

Oncques fut, ne ja ne sera, 


Dont votre honneur soit mieulx gardee. 


[56] 


“Beaulté n’est qu’on scéust nombrer 


Qui dedans vous ne soit enclouse, 
Ne bonté qui saiche trouver 


Qui de votre amour ne soit chouse. 


Il n’est chanter né autre chose 


Dont vous ne vous saichez deduire, 


Et vous voit on comme une rose 
Par dessus les autres reluire. 


[57] 


“Pour jouer avecques les plus belles 


Vous estiez tousjours le premier, 
Et qui vouloit dances nouvelles, 
Prest estiez a commencer. 

Si vous nous voulez delaisser, 

Ne scay qui nous entretiendra. 
Nous ne vous pourrons oblier 
Quant le joyeulx temps reviendra. 


[58] 


“Se par promesse ou par avoir 
On peut retarder ceste alee, 

Il fault & deust on tout avoir 

Que ceste foiz soit retardee. 

Et ce celle vieille dampnee, 
Male Bouche, mot nous engrosse, 


I ne luy fault que ung coup d’espee 


Pour l’envoyer en Papagosse.” 


[59] 


Si tost que les causes ofrent 
Qu’ilz ne pourroient convertir, 
Toutes ensemble congié prirent 
En plourant pour mon departir. 
Et ains que voulsisse partir, 
En disant adieu, les baisay. 
Puis je pensay du revertir 

Et a Dieu les recommenday. 
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En les remerciant dgulcement 
De l’amour et grant courtoisie 
Que m’avoient fait benignement 
Sans que je l’eusse desservye, 
Et si leurs dis lors que ma mye 
Est celle que dois bien amer, 
Car pour certain elle ma mye 
Monstre signe de despriser. 


[61] 


S’onques nul loyale trouva 

Pour secourir a ung besoing 

Ou en aucun fait l’esprova, 

Ma dame si n’en est pas loing. 
Amours l’a frappee en son coing 
Si firmement que, pour mourir, 
Ne lairoit ja que n’eust soing 
De son vray amy secourir. 


[62] 


Male Bouche la lousengiere, 
L’orde, vieille, sempiterneuse, 
Si me blasma ma dame chiere 
Que sur toutes tiens gracfeuse, 
Disant qu’elle estoit amoureuse 
D’ung autre, dont fuz en esmoy. 
Mais la sanglante maleureuse 
Mentoit autre ma mye que moy. 


[63] 


C’est la plus secrete en tous faiz 
D’amours & la plus plantureuse. 
C’est la plus doulce sans mesfaiz 
Qui soit & la plus amoureuse. 


La personne je tiens pour eureuse 


Qui est amy de telle dame. 
Se j’ay mal, elle est douloureuse. 
Si je ris, elle rit, par m’ame. 


[64] 


Mais pourtant, ce je l’abandonne, 
Ce n’est pour mal qui soit en elle, 
Mais affin que mon esprit donne 
Confort par quoy se renouvelle. 
Bien brief aura de moy nouvelle. 
Je voys querir ailleurs secours 
Par Male Bouche la rebelle 

Et Dangier guerroyer le cours, 
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[65] 


p. 337 Sy luy supplie qu’il luy souviengne 


De moy, car ma foy luy octroye, 
Et quelque chose qui m’aviengne, 
Pour mourir ne la laisseroye. 
Mon cueur & corps esprouveroye 
Pour s’amour en necessité. 
Quant je la voy, je suis en joye 


Et gecté hors d’aversité. 520 


VARIANTS 


(Lines marked with asterisks contain conjectural readings) 
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[66] 


Et pour la dure desplaisance 
Que j’euz au congié dessus dit, 
Affin qu’il en feust souvenance 
Aux amoureux, je feis ce dit 
Que je voulx petit a petit 

Forger en passant mes douleurs 
Et, selon le mien appetit, 
Appelle le congié d’amours. 


8 H tant de mercy. 13 A escripre. 30 A Quant elle n’est. 37 A comme. 54 A despoir. 67H 


Puisque son cas est insensible. 68 H Jamais de moy ne jouyra. 72 H Qui ne lui donne pas choi- 
sir. 92 A mal & bouche, H Qui procede d’elle sans doubte. 93 A Affin telle qu’elle ne me touche. 
148 A Et si ne savoye que dire. 150 H se party. 161 H A vous, celle que. 171 A A qui je me suis 
& servy. 178 A parlement. 186 A et desplaisir. 216 A S’avez sur moy nul mal pensé. 217 A que 
vous. 230 A autre aime. 236 H A moy seroit folle entreprinse. 238A durer. 241 H deissez. 
250 A de. 253A Adieu. 275 A Et, H Si. 278A porte. 284A croistre. 297A qui. 302A grief- 
ves. 306 H j’ay ouy. 309 A despoir. 311 H Jamais ne me tendra de rire. 312 H Tant que ma vie 
aura durer. 321 H Adieu! Adieu! Mon cueur se part. 324 H A peu que l’ame n’est partie. 325 
H Mon joieulx bien par departir. 326 H De moy prompt se departira. 327 H Mais ma joie c’est 
departie. 462.4 engrousse (cf. engresser, engroisser). 479 A elle me ma mye. 507 A espit. 
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Cy commence le congié d’amours 


Ce fust en la fin de septembre, 

Et sertes tres bien me remembre 
Coment ung samedu au soir, 

Ainsy comme par desespoir, 

En une maison ou j’estoie, 5 
Tres couroussiés, sans nulle joye 
D’amours, qu’ainsy me contreignoit 
Et en tel point me desmenoit 

Que j’avoie perdu espoir 

Sans jamais quidier le ravoir. 10 
La avoit grant foison de ghens, 

Doulx, gracfeulx et pleisans, 

Qui leur lfesse desmenoient 

Et sy pleisamant le fesoient 

Que jamais nulx homs ne fust las 15 
De regarder ung tel sollas 

Mes qu’il n’8ust autre douleur, 

Et moy, qui l’avoie en mon cuer, 
Lointains de ce que desiroie 

Et que v&oir je ne povoie. 20 
Ce qui me tenoit en tristesse, 

C’estoit ma tres belle mestresse 

Que sy long temps vehu n’avoie, 
Encores ne trovoie voie 

Coment vers ly pohusse aler 25 
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Ne que je y pohusse parler 

Pour ly conter mon grief martire 

Et toutes mes complaintes dire. 

Lors moi estay de la compaignie 

Qui estoit tres pleisant et lie. 30 
Tout pour mon grief langour covrir 
Affin qu’il ne pehusset veir 

Ne persevoir ma triste chiere 
Nesunement, ne ma maniere 

Qui estoit sy tres douloureuse, 35 
Et a mon cuer [tant] engouyseuse, 

Cy qu’en mon lit m’alay coucher 

Ou je quidoie repouser. 

Mais yl m’avint tout aultre [ment], 

Cy que vous ourés ensuivant, 40 
Tres tous ceulx qui le voulrent lire. 
Car je santis mon mal trop pire 
Quant je fuie en mon lit couchiés, 

Que d’avant n’avoie d’assés, 

Car la nuit ne fis que veillier, 45 
Virer, tourner et retourner, 

Car onques mes, sy com je quit, 

Ne fut une sy longue nuit. 

Quant ce vint vers le point du jour, 
Je, qui estoie en grant tristour, 50 
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Reguarday par une verier[e]. 

Du jour apparoit la lumie[re]. 

Sy m’en levay hastivement, 

Comme sil qui n’avoie talan[t] 

De ylleques plus soiourner, 55 
Et me prist volenté d’ale[r] 

Es champs, lointain de tout....... 
Pour demener mon grief tou[t].... 
Lors descendis pour les deg[rés] 

Que j’avoie de soir montés, 60 
Et m’en alé droit a la po[rte], 

Qui estoit a merveille forte, 

Et ouvris le petit guich[et], 

Qui ne fermoit qu’a ung la[cet], 

Et puis amprés moy le t[{iroit] 65 
Et tost en l’eure chemin{oit] 

Par boys, par prés et par cha[mpaigne], 
Comme homs pres que hors d[e]..... 
Sans tenir ne santier ne [voie], 

Car a nulle rien n’atendo[ie] 70 
Fors a tirer tousjours a[vant] 

La ou mon cuer desiroit [tant]. 

Tant alé amont et aval, 

Tres tout a pié et sans cha[val], 

Que je suys sertain que je fis a5 
En trois heures des lieues [dis] 

Et fus d’ung grant bois a l’antree 

Et ne vis q’une seulle entree 

Par ou je péusse passer. 

Adonc me mis a cheminer 80 
Et en celle voye me boutay 

Et tres tout ce chemin alay 

Qui une lieue me dura, 

Et mon corps forment ce lassa 

D’aler tant celle matinee, 85 
Dont ma teste fut moult troblee. 

Lors eulx talant de demourer. 

Adonc je prins a reguarder 

Devant moy. Sy vis une plaine 
Laquelle estoit souveraine 90 
De grandeur, sellon mon avis, 

De toutes celles qu’onques vis, 

Ne tout entour en ]’aviron 

N’avoit ne borde ne maison. 

Ains estoient grandes fourees 95 
Espessement, durement prés, 

L’une de l]’autre sy serrees 

C’on ne les eut jamés percees. 

Pour rien qui y vousit entrer 

Qu’il ne fausit le boys couper,. 100 
Et en toute celle champaigne 

N’avoit valee ne montaigne, 

[N’a]usy haie ne bouyson, 

[N]e seullement ung seul chardon, 

Fors q’un arbre droit au milieu 105 
Qui illeques tenoit son lieu. 

Lors m’en pensay que je iroie 

Et que la me repouseroie. 

Sy alay le mieux que je pos 
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Tant q’a cel arbre fu venus. 110 
Lors comme travaillié m’assis 

Je sous sel abre que je dis, 

En pensant que bien brief venroie 
Devers celle qui tant amoye, 

Et qu’adonques gueris seroie 115 
De tous lez maulz que je pourtoie. 
Tantost remain{dre] je pensé, 

Et tenant que j’os abusé 

Que de tenir et cuidfer 

Que selle me vousit amer 120 
Dont yl ne tenoit fors q’a [e]lle. 

N’on n’en trovast pas une telle 

Sy gracfeuse et sy pleisant 

Tant que tous la lorent, louant 

De tous les biens qu’on pouroit dire. 125 
Et croy c’on ne sauroit escrire 

Les grans biens ne la beauté d’elle, 
Car je croy bien qu’il n’estoit qu’elle 
Seulle qui tous les biens éust 

Que bouche deviser pehust. 130 
Et a selle heure m’avisay 

Que j’avoie trop plus d’esmay, 

De tristours, de merancolie, 

Que héu n’avoie en ma vie, 

Quant mon tout seul desir veroie 135 
Et que mez maulx ly conteroie, 

Dont elle n’en feroit nul conte. 

Ains le tendroit a grant honte 

Qu’ainsy j’usse a ly parlé 

Ne pour ly mon grief mal pourté. 140 
Puis me vien en avision 

Que j’avoie de droit foison 

D’aler vers elle e[t] ly conter 

Le mal qui me faisoit pourter 

Quar longuement l’avoie amé 145 
Sans avoir a altre nulle pansé, 

Sans savoir rien de son v[oloir], 

Pour en dire trés tout le voir]. 

Et a cestuy pouint m’ares|[tay], 

Que j’en saroie tost le vray. 150 
Lors me dressay tost sur mes [piés] 
Comme ne courossiés ne lyés, 

Car vrayement je ne savoie 

Le bien ou le mal que j’avoie. 

Mes mon cuer qui estoit tot sien 155 
Sy me conseillet assés bien 

L’aler, et que ne demourasse 
[Nesunement], et que tirasse 

Jusques a tant que seroye la 

Ou ampris avoie piessa (a), 160 
Et tantost me veulx acorder. 

Ainsy que vouloie marchier 

Je vis un grant homme sauvatge 

Qui estoit ysu du bouscatge 

Qu’estoit espés sy durement 165 
Que je ne say mie coment 

De ce bois yl estoit saillis, 

Onques ne fuz sy esbahis, 
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Car ung oissel ne peut voler 

Et toutes ses plumes sauver. 170 
Droitement vers moy s’addressa: 

Sans varfer ainsy ala. 

Quant yl fu onques prés de moy, 
Vraiement j’us trés grant esfroy 

D’une chose sy trés hideuse, 175 
Q’onques ne viz si mervelleuse, 

Ne qui si fort m’espovantast, 

Ne riens qui autant me grevast. 

Et si me dit, “Et que fais tu? 

Je suyz tout droit a toy venu 180 
Pour toy monstrer ton grant defaut.” 

Je ly dis, “Sire, Dieu vous saut. 

Par ma foy pas ne vous queroie 

Ne sertes trover ne vouloie, 

Vous né autruy quant a present, 185 
Mes m’en aler tout seullement 

La ou j’é trop bien a faire.” 

“Tes toy, compains. II te faut taire. 

Tu ne scés encor qui je suis, 

Et sy m’as vehu de jour, de nuit. 190 
Et pour te monstrer ta foulie, 

Suys venus en ta companie 

Plus clerement c’onques ne fis, 

Car je suis a ce fet comis.” 

Je ly respondis assés tost, 195 
“Estes vous ne baillif ne provost, 

Pour moy tenir n€ arester, 

Que ne m’en puysse remtier 

D’aler la ou il me plerra 

Et la ou bon me semblara ?” 200 
“Tu iras la ou tu vourras, 

Més tousjours a bas toy mainra, 

Fit il, més quant tu demouras, 

Certes je ne demoure pas. 

Ains iray tousjours avant 205 
Et la tu remandras meschant 

Sans jamés partir de la plasse. 

Crains tu or, sy vo ma menas(se].” 

Et je ly prins adonc a dire, 

“Vous qui ne me faites que nuire, 210 
Qui m’allés sy fort menassant, 

Comant avés vous nom, comant?” 

“Hé, foulx, tu ne me cognoie mie, 

Et sans est[r]e tout[e] ta vie, 

Dit il adonc, en tous mes fais, 215 
Et en bien faiz et en mal fais, 

Pour ce que mon nom savoir veulx, 
Vesy ou il n’a que nous deulx, 

Et en soies bien recourdans, 

Saiches que je a[i] nom le Temps. 220 
Voire que ne puis retourner 

Ne nesunement sejourner 

Pour roy ne pour autre que soit. 

Biaux amis, ton cuer te desoit. 

Or y vuelles bien prendre garde 225 
Et me regarde, bien regarde.” 

Lors je le prins a aviser 
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Et a mon povoir regarder 

Son semblant et sa contenansse, 

Més onques n’eus sy grant meschensse 2 
Que quant je luy appercehu 

Et auqunement congnéu. 

Onques ne fu sy douleureux, 

Cy tristes ne sy engouysseux 

Qu’a poy mieux amasse morir 235 
Qu’ice telle chose veir. 

Lors me tourne de ]’autre part 

Afin que n’eusse le regart 

Dont sy grant dolour me venoit 

Et mon cuer sy fort se doloit. 240 
Onques n’eus sy grant despleisir 

Qu’a celle fois me fit santir. 

Si le revis tost devant moy, 

Dont je receus sy grant anoy, 

Sy grant deul, sy grant desplesance, 24 
Que je mis lors en oblience 

Le chemin que tenir vouloie, 

De la douleur que je soufroie. 

Lors me parla a moy aigrement 

Et fy tres outratgeusement 250 
En moy disant, “Tu n’es q’un foulx, 
Veulx tu maintenir le propos 

Qui t’a jusqué icy duré 

Et en yver et en esté 

Sans ailleurs nullement penser 255 
Ne d’autre chose te mesler? 

Et ce que je te dis est tart. 

Or y vuelles prendre regart, 

Et sy me vueilles escouter 

Car bien brief il me faut aler. 260 
Mais avant je te monstrera[y] 

Ton fait tout au long et au vray 

Et y pouras bon avis prandre, 

Més que tu me vueilles entendre. 

N’ay piesca que tu fus nés? 265 
Respons moy, s’en es avisés. 

Or s’y vueilles ung pou penser 

Et nulle autre riens m’en celler, 

Car je sauray se tu diras 

Le voir ou se tu mantiras.” 270 
Je, qui estoie engouysseus, 

Tristes et merencolieux 

De tout ce qu’il me disoit 
Certeinement me despleisoit, 

Ly respondyz ne sgay combien 275 
Et que je n’en savoie rien. 

Lors me dit tantost, “Par ma [foy], 
Par mon serement, je t’en croy. 
Pource que tu ne le scés mie, 

Je t’en diray une partie 280 
Du bien pour le temps a venir 

Pour toy, ce tu veulx ou[beir] 

A ce que je prononceray, 

Et sy entens a dire vray. 

Or y vueilles bien aviser 285 
Et mes parolles escouter. 
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Tres tout, primierement, je veulx 
Que congié du dieu amoureux 

Tu preignez et me vueilles croire. 
Et ce tu as bonne memoire, 
Ligierement tu congnoistra[s] 
Que tu es liés du..... 

Qui cuides que soies amés 

De la ou tu n’es rien prés, 

Et sy n’y avoit autre amie 

Que toy, je ne le souffreroy mie 
Qu’on t’amast en nulle maniere, 
Si t’en vueilles tirer ariere 

Ou l’on se mouquera de toy 

En feisant a celle anoy 

Que ton cuer veult sy fort cherir 
Ou elle n’aura ja plesir. 

Or lesse tout cecy ester 

Et vueilles le vray Dieu amer 
Sans fainte, sans ypocrisie, 

Et ausy la Vierge Marie 

Tous les jours sans la oublifer, 

Et devotement la prier 

Qu’elle requiere le Sauveur 

Qu’il vueille sauver ton honneur 
Avec ton amie tout ainsamble, 

Et tu feras bien, ce me samble.” 
Je, qui estoie couroussiés 

Et de son parler enuiés, 

Ly respondis hastivement, 
“Sellon vostre chastiement 

Il faudroit donc que me meisse 
Hors du monde et devenisse 

Du tout homs de religfon 

Par trés grande devocion, 

Si ne le pouroie sofrir, 

J’auroie ausy cher mourir, 

Et vous dy par ma conscfance 
Que j’ay en trés grant desplaisance 
Vos parolles. Leisser moy ester. 
Trop me desplet vostre parler. 
Vous maniere et vo contenansse 
Me font si tres greve grevanse 
Que le mal c’avoie avant 

Si ne m’en fist onques autant.” 

Et fist yl, “Dieux t’envoie 

Que, se de toy me departoie, 

Tu seroies plus courouciés, 

Plus de cent fois que tu n’en es. 
Mes tu veulx que je te demeure 
Tousjours en ung point, en une heure, 
La ou tu as mis ta pleisance. 

Et saiches que celle ourdenance 
Ne ce peut nullement tenir. 

Pour ce t’en vueilles despartir. 

Je scay trop bien trés tout ton veulh 
Et ta lfessé et ton deuil, 

Et pour ce te veulx deviser 
Comment tu t’en pouras passer 

Et remonter bien richement 
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De cesté heuré en avant. 

Ce n’est pas mon entenssfon 
Que soiez de religfon 

Fors qué en 1’estat ou tu es, 

Et cesy tiens tu tousjours més. 
Certes je consans assés bien 
Que tu ayes noble maintien 
Sellon toy et de ton povoir. 

Fay que tu puisses apparoir 

La ou seras honnestement. 
Sellon moy, ainsy richement 
Soyes abillés et vestus 

De ton povoir, sans tort a nulx. 
Faire cecy, je te conseille, 

Et le mez bien en ton oureille. 
Et sellon que iras avant 

Nouvel te fault abillement 

Tant pour le chaut que la froidure, 
Et cy vueilles croire mesure 
De trop et du pou te parer. 

Et sy ne vueilles plus dansser 
En feste entre jeunes genz, 

Car plus n’en seroie contens, 
Ne ausy, je t’en prie, chanter 
Se ce n’estoit pour passer 

Ung pou le temps en chevochant 
Par maniere d’esbatement 

Ou autrement d’une quorolle. 
La ou yl auroit gens sy folle 
Qui ne soufficent comanssier, 
Et qu’il t’en fissent trop parler, 
La veulx je bien que tu comansses 
Et que du brief faire te penssez 
Chiés toy ou chiés ton bon amy. 
Deux ou trois mos plus je t’en dy. 
Encor me replait il assés 

Que tu soies trés bien montés 
Et ausy vestus pareillement: 
Tout ce soit raisonnablement 
Et sans joliveté d’anfant. 

Sy fais dés ores en avant. 

Més és mestiers je ne dy pas 
De guerre que tu soies las 

De toy tenir joliement 

Le mieulx et le plus frisquement 
En tous les trois que tu pouras, 
Et de ce plus prisier seras, 
C’apartient a chavalerie, 
Certes je ne te mouque mie. 
Més quant venra au lonc aler, 
Les deus il te faudra lesser 

Et le tiers avec toy tenir 
Jusques il te faudra morir 

Ou estre sy fort grevés 

Que soies du tout debrisés 

Par viellesse ou maladie 

Qui mainent és gens dure vie 
Ou par guere ou par meschié 
Que soies du tout meaignié. 
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Et lors quant tu ne pouras plus, 
Quites devras estre tenus. 
Mars te tenra pour esqusé 
Sans s’y pranre autre congfé. 
En ton hostel fay bonne chiere, 
Car des bons cé est la maniere 
Aux gens selonc ce qu’il seront 
Et que gaignié il l’auront. 
Honneure dames, demoiselles., 
A leur faire plesir te melles 
Et service ou tu pourras. 

Cesy ne te deffens je pas. 

Ains le veulx et le te comande 
Et n’en seras ja en emande, 
Més que n’aies autre pensee 
Auqunement entremeslee 


Qui serve riens au dieu d’amours. 


Celle te deffens je tousjours. 

Et te maintien jouyeusement, 

Et ce soit atrempement 

D’ores en avant a toutes heures. 
Et le vray Dieu sers et honoures 
Sans obly, sanz lesser arrieres. 


Et saiches qu’en maintes manieres 


Il te peut nuire et aidfer. 
Garde toy de le couroussier. 
Ainsy tu pouras bonement 

Ton temps passer et liement.” 
Je, qui estoie enuiéz 

Du parler de ce vilain vieux 
Et couroussiés tant aigrement 
Qu’il me desplesoit tellement 
Que raconter je ne pouroie 

Le mal, la doulour que j’avoie, 
Ne ne me savoie tourner 
Nullement pour luy eschaper 
Qu’adés ne fut davant mes yeulx 
Ce vielhart trés mal gracfeux, 
Ainsy qu’estoie en tel soucy, 
En telle douleur de cecy 

Que cy desus ay prepousé; 

Je, qui n’avoie repousé 
Piesse, avoie sertein[em|]ent, 
Ainsy qu’il est escrit davant, 
Ung bien pou sommelher vouloie, 
Et me pensay qu’ainsy feroie, 
Et que ce monstre s’en iroit 
Qui cy trés fort me desplesoit, 
Ainsy que faire le cuidoie, 

Je vis par une belle voie 

Qui estoit certes loing de moy 
Une dame de bel aroy 

Et venoit, sellon mon semblant, 
La ou j’estoie proprement, 

Et me sembla que cé estoit 
Celle que mon cuer desiroit, 
Dont je fus sy trés rejouys 
Que de couches tantost salhis 
Tout en estant lygierement. 
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Lifeg fus mervelheusement. 

Sy la regarday moult souvant 465 
Par le chemin en s’en venant. 
Combien que j’estoie long d’elle, 

De grant beauié me sembloit elle 

Et mon cuer meismez me disoit 

Que c’estoit celle qu’il amoit. 470 
Sy tins que ce fust destinee 

Que le dieu joieux m’eust donnee 

Pour lez griefs maulx recompenser 
Qu’il m’avoit fet tousjours pourter. 
Lors vi ce vilain viel velu, 475 
Sa barbe et son poil chenu, 

Lequel ne s’en voloit aler, 

Et je ly pris a demander, 

“Demourés vous mesuy icy? 

Alés vous en, je le vous dy, 480 
Ou briefment vous courosseray.” 
Saichiés que pas ne m’en tenray, 

Car nullement n’eusse voulu 

Qué il ust appercehu 

Que ce fust ma joie mondaine, 485 
Ne congneust ma grieve paine 

Que fist ce trés despleisant homme 
Malgracieux, s’en est la somme. 

Il ne s’en fist onques que rire 

Pour mon courous ne pour mon ire,490 
Et tousjours de moy ce mouquant, 

Et sy ne m’en prisoit néant. 

Je, qui estoie entalantés 

De le ferir et eschauffés, 

Sy ly voulx tantost courir, 495 
Més onques sy hardis ne..... 

Car je ne hus couiel n’espe[e] 

Ne riens pour comanssier..... 

Et pour ce je ne sceus que fa[ire], 
D’aler a ly ou de me tair[e]. 500 
Ainsy que je me debatoie 

Es volentés que j’avoie 

Ou du feré ou du lessier, 

Celle dame vis aprochier 

De moy, dont je congneus en l’eu{re] 505 
Trés clerement et [sans] demeure 

Que sertes ce n’en estoit mie 

Celle qui avoit seignorie 

Desur moy en sa volenté. 

Sy fu en ce point aresté 51( 
Que nul desplesir ne feroie 

A celluy qui tant cremoie. 

Ainsy que je me voulx coucher 

Pour gesir et pour repouser 

En la plasse ou jé estoie, 51 
Et des feulles qu’amassoie 

Vouloie faire mon chevéz, 

Lors viz celle dame la prés 

De moy a deus ou a trois pas, 

Et combien que je fusse las, 52 
Je me levay ysnellement. 

Més saichiés primierement 
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Celle dame me salua 
Doulcement et me demanda 
Pour queile cause ne creoie 
Les paroles q’oiés avoie 

Dessus de cel homme ancfen, 

Et qu’il ne me disoit que bien. 
Je ly dis adonc, “Ma dame, 

Par ma creancé et par m’ame 
Je me merveille fort de vous 

Et de vous maintien qui est doulx, 
Qui ainsy voulés que croie 

Ce que pour riens je ne feroie: 
C’est ce vilain fait de despit, 

Et sy ne savés qu’il m’a dit, 
Car vous aviés onques ouy 

Ce que disoit, ne je a ly. 

N’ausy n’estes vous pas venue 
C’om vous puit veoir d’une vue, 
Quant yl commensa se taiser 

Et de moy rien plus reprocher.” 
“Amis, sy me dit elle adonques, 
Tien cecy, que je ne vins onques 
Icy pour ton mal pourchasser, 
Cy ne t’en veulles couroussier, 
Je t’en pry, nullement a moy 

Se tu ne scés raison pourquoy. 
Or me dy, scés tu pas mon nom?” 
Je ly redis tantost que non. 

Dist elle, “Je le te diray 

Et tantost le te nommeray 

Tout au long et sans variance. 
L’on m’apelle Congnoissance.” 
Quant je l’ouys ainsy nommer, 
Certainement, a brief parler, 
Cognoistre je ne la povoie 
Onques, més veue ne l’avoie 

En nulle maniere qui fust, 

Ne q’onques mon ceur l’apperceust 
Onques més jusques a celle fois 
Dont il en fu sy trés destrois 
Comme de chose merveilleuse, 
Laquelle ly fu douleureuse., 

Ne sertes pas ne la queroie 

Ne riens ne la demandoie. 

Si demouray sans mot soner 
Tant que 1’on péust bien conter 
En tout deus heures et demie. 
Més la dame n’oblia mie 

Bien bref a moy araisoner 

Et trés fortement m’amonester 
Que cel homme la je créusse 

Et que pour riens ne me téusse. 
Adonques je ly respondis, 

“Ma dame, sellon mon avis, 
Escouter devriés e[t] entendre 
Ce qu’il me conseille a prandre 
Mon chemin, mon gouvernement, 
De ceste heure en avant. 

Et quant saurés l’opignion, 
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Je cuide que ce soit raison 
Qu’adonc puyssés la vostre dire. 
La ne veulx je rien contredire. 
Més de ce que vous ne savés 

Et conseil doner me volés, 

Je ne pouroie acourder 

Que bien me poussés conseiller. 
Et sy vous plet, je le diray 

Se je puis, et le vous feray 

Sans riens miler de la substansse, 
Et puis dire a vostre plesance.” 
Adonc elle me dit doulcement, 
A ma parolle respondant, 

“Je say bien trés tout ce dicté, 
Ausy qye jé eusse esté. 

Més pour ton voloir acomplir 
Je suyz preste de toy auyr. 
Comence quant il te plerra, 

Et le mien parler se tera.” 

“Ma dame, puisqu’il vous plet, 
Ouir le prepouz en effet, 

Fy je, de cel homme droit la, 

Et le conseil qu’il me donna 
Sans ce que je ly demandasse, 
Ne que de cy me remiiasse. 

Au premier, il me conseilla 
Qué incontinent et deja 

Qué au dieu d’amours renonsace 
Et son homatge ly quitasse. 
Puis dit que fusse bien montés 
Et richement vestus assés 

Et puis d’armes en tous mestiers 
Veut que soie coustumiers. 

De [nouvel]té(r) et joliement 
Soit tousjours mon abillement. 
Les deus leissier me conve[ndra] 
Et le tiers me demourera. 

Et que ne fisse nul tort 

Cecy m’a il deffendu fort. 

Et sellon qué avant aler, 

Me faudra, dit il, appourter 
Novel abit en temps de pais, 
Sellon ly, en trés tous mes fais, 
Et que par mesure me tiegne 
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En froit, en chaut, en quoy q’aviengne, 


Ne que plus dancer je ne veille, 
N’ausy que le chanter requeille 
Aveque moy nesunement 


Pour rien qu’on me voise, disant - 


Se ce n’est pour mouquerie 

En maniere de riserie, 

Et que bonne chiere je fasse 

En mon hostel a qui qui passe 
Des bons, c’est son entendement. 
Ausy il m’a dit en presant 

Ung pou devant que venissiéz, 

Ne pas oufr ne le pouviés, 

Que les dames honourasse 

Et és demoiselles pourtasse 
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Honneur et toute reveransse x Se je ne mlier davantage. 
Sans avoir nulle acoi[ntansse] N’ausy ne quier je jamés vivre. 
Qui appartiegne au die [d’amours]. Quant ce sera je suis delhivre. 
Vees sy son envourte..... Pour ce, veulliéz vous [en] aler, 
Et que je voussice servir 645 Vous deus, car je veul reposer. 
Nostre Seigneur sans re[venir] Ne jamais ne consentiroie 
Et sa Mere soigneuse[ment]. A vous dis. Mieux morir voroie.” 
De trés bon ceur et liem[ent]. Quant elle éust tout escoté 
Cesy darrenier me..... Mon propos et ma volonté, 
Quar c’est tout le bien qu..... 650 “Certes, ainsy me dii elle, 
Més le surplus est desu..... Soiez bien sertain que je suy celle 
Plene de grant fource.....” Qui te voulroie conseillier, 
Atant sertes je me teisal[i] A mon povoir bien aidier, 
Que plus celle fois ne parla[i]. Et ne pense pas le contraire, 
Més elle parolle ainsy 655 Qu’autrement le voulcisse faire. 
23c En moy disant que tout cesy Més quant je t’auroie preschié 
De quoy conseillié il m’avoit Trés tout mon temps et sermoné, 
Que trés bon conseil me donnoit Saiches que trés tout mon sermon 
Et qu’il estoit sellon rayson A mon avis est bel et bon. 
Reconfermé de sa maison, 660 Et cesy je te veulx mostrer, 
Et qu’elle meismes sy tenoit, Que d’une raison le prover. 
Ne point d’autre ne. m’en donroit. Cuides tu demourer sera 
Quant je l’ous ainsy parler Tout ton vivant sans avoir guere? 
Je cuyday tous viz foursener Jouster n’est ce pas une espreuve 
Et sy ly dis, “Ja ne m’aist Dieux 665 Pour adressier les gens a l’euvre 
Quant II n’est trés malgracfeux, Qui sont ou mestier dont tu es? 
Le conseil a quoy vous tenés, Et puis cy est l’autré emprés 
Ma dame. Or me pardonnéz Qui le tournoy ce fait nommer. 
Se je parolle ruddement Tout fait maintes gens renommer. 
A vous né outratgeusement. 670 24a Et puis le plus fort est la guere 
Et sy croy que pas n’antandés Qui fet les grans honeurs conquere. 
Trés bien ce que ouy avés, Des deus d’avant je me consans 
Que j’ay cy dit en abregant. Qu’ainsy comme t’a dit le Temps 
Et sy disiés que d’avant Qu’encores en vueilles user 
Vous le saviés sans falhir, 675 Et par son conselh despourter 
Dont je ne vous puis plus ouir. Quant l’euré et le temps venra, 
Et se vous redis autre fois Et le mien se consentira, 
Qu’il veult qu’avant que soit un mois Car tous deux sommes d’un acort. 
Que je renonce a amours Ne preignes point de desconfort. 
Et puis veult trés tout le rebours, 680 Quant est a la guerr[e], sans faille 
Que soie jolie en la jouste Il te convient, comme qu’il aille, 
Et au tournoy, quoy qu’il me couste, Trés tousjours celluy maintenir.. 
Et en guere outre la taiche, Et ne luy vueilles point faillir, 
Certes vesy une grant rage. Se ce n’estoit pour lez raisons 
Saichiés et sy tenés pour vray, 685 Que sy desus nomees avons, 
Quant a amours renonceray, Et saiches que ce mestier cy 
Ne jamais nul escu pourter Ou pour toy ou pour ton amy 
Nulz ne me vera pour jouster, T’aura auqune fois besonh. 
Ne en mon poing tenir espee Pour ce y vueilles avoir song, 
Pour tournoier en assamblee 690 Ou en gaige auqunement 
Ou soit grande ou soit petite. Ou appellant ou deffandant, 
De la en avant je la quitte, Te faudra la ton corps livrer 
23d Ne jamais bacinet raray Pour ton droit honour delivrer. 
En ma teste, ne pourteray Pour ce dy je que la coustumance 
Pour guere qui peut avenir, 695 De ce mestier et la usance 
Pour deffandre ne asaillir, Te sera trop plus profitable, 
Ne ja nulluy ne me verra Sellon mon avis, que nuisable. 
Quant ce advenu me sera. “A, fi ge, vous dites merveilles, 


Ains iray en ung hermitatge Onques mais vois les pare[i]lles, 
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Qui me parlés d’antrer en gage. 

Or n’est il nulz sy petit page 760 
Qui promptement ne m’abatist 

Et ligierement desconfist 

Quant j’auroie pris congié 

D’amours et a ly renoncié, 

A [ma] dame trés merveilleuse 765 
Et a mon volloir envieuse. 

Vous deus qui estes cy presans 

Me metés hors de vostre sans 

Mes je vous veulx bien demander 

A quoy je pourroie penser, 770 
Quant par amours plus n’amer(oie] 

Et que son service lerroie. 

Tristes seroie et covoiteux, 

Avers, eschas et envieux 

Du bien d’autruy. Ma destinee 775 
Seroit tous lez jours apreste[e] 

Dé aquerir sur mes voysins 

Tous les soirs et lous lez matins. 

Et ce jé avoie povoir 24d 
Dé aquerir ung grant avoir, 780 
Ourgueil sy me gouverneroit, 

Paressé avec ly seroit 

Du bien faire, non pas du mal, 

En tous temps par espesialL 

Ire seroit en mon lever, 785 
Et au diner et au cocher 

Boire fort, et tant mengeroie 

Que sertes trop pis vaouroie 

Et de tous autres vices plain. 

Més tousjours mouroie de fai[m], 790 
D’ardeur de vouloir amasse[r] 

Or et arjant pour entasse[r]. 

Or me dites, je vous en pry, 

Coment entendés vous cesy. 

Comment bonnement je pouroie w95 
Faire aux gens que je veroie 

Bonne chiere en ma maison. 

Par le jour de 1’asencion, 

Pour rien je ne consentiroie, 

Quant tieulx condissions auro[ie]. 

Car ce seroit trop le contraire 

De ce que vrais homs doit faire, 

Et droite chose imposible, 

Et a loyauté invisible, 

Car quand d’amours despartiray, 805 
Jamais bien ne joie n’auray.” 

“A, fit elle, tu vez c’ung nicez 

Qui entens que trés tous les vicez 

Qué as icy devant nommés 

Te seront pourtant aprestéz 810 
Certes je ne l’entendis onquez 

En nulle maniere quelqonques. 25a 
Més vecy coment je |’entens. 

Je tiens qué ainsy fait le Temps. 

Que tu n’aiez nullé envie 815 
De ce, je te requier et prie. 

Et d’avarice n’ayes cure, 


Car sertes sofisance dure. 

Car sil qui peut souffisament 

Vivre du sien et louyalment, 820 
Il n’est pas de Dieu oublfé 

Quant cel heur ly a donné, 

Et sy te vueillez bien garder 

D’ourgueil, sur toutes riens heter. 
Paressé ausy te deffans, 825 
Car il en vient moult d’acidans. 

Item trop boire, trop mangier, 

Sy font les vices abregier. 

Pour ce vueilles toutes ces choses 

Hors de ton cuer lesser enclozes 830 
Et soies humbles et courtois, 

Se ce c’est a ceulx toute fois 

Qui voulroie le tien toulir 

Ou ton droit honeur amerir. 
Atrempement soies larges, 835 
Fuis avarice et ses merches, 

En bien dire soies joieux. 

Garde ne soies envfeux, 

Més trés liez des biens d’autruy, 

Et toute glotonie fuy. 840 
Fuis a toutes heures paresse, 

Et deligent de ouir la messe 

Soiez, pensens en bonnes heuvres, 

Et sy [fa]is que tu t’y apreuves 

Ainsy que de nenguns pechiés 845 
Que ne soiez plus entechié. 

Et ausy oblié n’ay pas 

Qu’il m’a dit en quoy penseras, 

Quant tu seroiez despartis 

Du dieu d’amours et congié pris, 850 
N’as tu pas asséz ou penser, 

De toutes bonnes meurs user 

Et lesser ester les mauvaises 

Qui ne nouricent que mesaises, 

Certes il ne t’est plus ceant 855 
Que soiez d’amours poursuivant. 

Je croy trop bien qu’il te desplet, 

Més je te dy tout en effet 

Que tu pers ton temps et ta paine 

A ce qui faiz chose vaine. 860 
Lesse lez jeimés et me croy, 

Car il leur sera mieulx c’a toy.” 

Quant m’ouys ainsy diffamer, 

Je ne le puis plus endurer. 

Ire me courait tantost sus 865 
Desespoir, qui fu ja venus, 

Entre eulx deux aux poins me prire(n]t 
Sy qu’a la tera m’abatire[n]t. 

En grant doleur, en grant esmay, 

D’un de mes poins |’autre frapay. 870 
Comme plain de felon couratge 

Jé engratinay mon visatge 

Et arachay de mes cheveux 

Tout foursenez et tout ireux, 

Et de ma robe je rompy 875 
En pluseurs lueux et la fandy 
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Quant me souvint q’il convenoit 
Que jamais mon cuer n’ameroit. 
Lors demouray trés tout pasmés 
Sans movoir bras, jambes rie piéz. 
Et quant je me pehus revenir, 
Donc je me mis a querir 

Coutel ou pierré ou baston, 

Et mis lors trés tout abandon 
Pour moy tiier se je péusse 

Ne qué auqun aisement usse, 
Més sertes je n’en trouvay point. 
Pour ce demouray en ce point 

Et me faillit le cuer tantost, 

Car sertes soustenir ne poust 
Ire, desespoir nullement. 

Sy chef fellonnessement 

A la tera moult desbrisiéz 

Et en maintz lueux mon corps cassiéz. 
Sy je viz longuement comme mors, 895 
Comme sil qui n’atandoie fors 

La mort, qui me venit querir, 

Car c’estoit tout le dezir 

Que ma voulonté requeroit. 

Car auqunement congnoissoit 
Qu’il failloit qu’il me despartisse 
D’amours et de son doulx service 
Puisque le Temps et Congnoissance 
Avoient donnee la santence. 

Puis comensay a revenir 

Et ung pou lez yeulx ouvrir. 

Sy vis lors une demoyzelle 

Et sy vous diray que fist elle. 
Tantost en couste moy se seist 

Et mon chief en son giron mist, 
Qui grandement reconfourta 

Mon cervel, et puis m’en horta 
Doulcement par belles parelles, 
Povinhans, atouchans et melles, 
Que bon avis voussise prandre, 
Car riens ne me valoit deffandre 
Contre le Temps et Cognoycensse, 
Et que je n’eusse plus fiance 

Au dieu d’amours né en ses biens 
Car jamés n’en auroie riens. 
Quant Vouys ainsy deffenir, 

Le ctier me cuida partir. 

Sy rechéus lors en pomoy(se], 

Par grandes chaleurs et frig[oise] 
Qui mon povre cuer tourmentoie[nt] 
Et a leur plezir demenoie[nt]. 
Quant je fu ung po[u] reva[nu] 

Et que j’eus de parler vert[u], 

Je ly dis lors, “Ma domoize[le], 
Je vous mersy, fi je a celle, 

De ce don faray mencion 

De ma teste c’a vo giron 

Avés tenu su doulcement. 

Més saichiés que du remanant 
Qu’avéz dit, je ne vo say gré 
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Qu’a poy que ne m’avés ttié.” 
Adonc, sanz prandre nul respit, 
Elle me dit, “Pour ton proffit 

Je suis icy a toy venue 

Et de mon pais hors issue 

Pour toy venir reconfourter. 

Més j’entens sellon ton parler 

Que tu ne me sgais gré ne grace 
Du grant bien que je te pourchasse. 
Mais jé ainsy ne demourra{i]. 

Or vet, ainsy qu’aler pourra{[i] 
Qu’encores sertes je te die, 

Pour t’ouster de merencolie, 

Sy je puis, les biens qui sunt grans 
Que Congnoissance et le Temps 
T’ont reconté icy davant 

De quy tu n’en contes neant. 
Primierement je suis sertaine 
Que de la doulour qui t’ataine, 
Dont tu es douleureux et mas, 

Que jamais mersy ne n’auras 
D’amours ne de ces officiers 

Ne de gens qui voit volontiers. 

Ce tu te vouloies retraire 

Vers le vray Dieu qui peut tot faire, 960 
Tu metroies tout en obly 

Tres tout le mal et tout l’anuy 

Qu’il avoit. Avant qu’il fut demain, 

En seroies gueris tout sain. 

Et honourer Sa doulce mere, 965 
Qui n’est né aigre né amere, 

Et tous les vices metre jus 

Sy qu’eulx ne te retournent plus. 

Et t?armer ausy pour la foy, 

Ausy auqune fois pour toy 97( 
Pour les cas qui sont davant dis, 
Tieulx que tu meismes les ouys.” 

Lors je ne peuz plus endurer 

Le mal que j’euz de son parler 

N’en nulle maniere sofrir 97! 
Le grant deul, le grant desplesir 

Que congnéuz que je prenroie 

Quant a amours renonceroie. 

Sy geuz une piesse entassés, 

Plain de toutes mallez meschanssés, 98 
Puis me vint ung poy de vigeur, 

Faible et de palle couleur, 

Et santis ma face touylliee 

De larmes et toute moilliee. 

Sy la m’essuia doulcement 98 
La domoyselle dont present 

Je vous ay faitte mension. 

Sy me vint en devocion 

Que du bien qu’elle me feisoit 

De mon chief qu’elle sostenoit 99 
Et du surplus en ensuyant | 
De la mersier humblement. 

Adonc ly dis, “Je vous mersie 

Du bien et de la courtoisie 
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En bonne foy que vous me fetez. 
Et sy ne say je qui vous estez. 
Més sy je venoié en place 

Et que Dieux me donast la grace 
Que je le vous péusse rendre, 
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Comme celluy qui le feroie 

De trés bon cuer ce je povoie.” 
“A, fist elle, quant tu vouras, 
Briefment tu m’en gerdoneras. 
J’en seray toute guerdonnee 

Et largement recompensee 

Més que presentement tu veulles 
Que du mal cas ne te deulles 

Et te mes en obeisance 

Du Temps et de Cognoyssance, 
Et pourtant je seray paiee 

De mon trevalh et contentee.” 
Je, qui a l’eure me sembla 

Du conseil qu’elle me donna 
Comme feblé et sans povoir, 
Tant que ne m’en puisse movoir 
De la ou j’estoie gesant 

Pour tout l’or ne pour tot l’arjant 
Que fust lors en crestianté, 

Que jé en feroie son gré. 

Mais avant je ly demanday, 

“Ma domoyselle, qu’est le vray 
De votre droit nom vous me dites 
Et de ce ne me escondites.” 
“Amis, puisqu’il est ta pleisance, 
Fit elle, j’é nom pacfence.” 
Quant je ’ou¥s nommer ainsy, 
“Je me mes en vostre mersy, 
Fis je, cans contredire ja, 

Et de tous ceulx que vous plera.” 
“Je vueil, ce me dit elle lors, 
Que de ton cuer et de ton corps, 
De ton povoir, de ta puissance, 
Que le Temps avec Cognoicansse 
Que tu leur vueilles obeir, 
Honourer, amer et servir, 

Et croire leur comendemans 

Et lez tenir a voir disans, 

Car moy meisme m’y acorde 
Que nous tirons tous d’une corde. 
Et pourtant m’aras tu randu 

Ce de quoy es a moy tenu.” 

Je ly dis lors, “Ma donoyzelle, 
Je suis cil qui vostre m/’apelle. 
Ourdenés et me comandés 

Car je suy tout entalentés 

De tenir vostre ourdenansse 
Quel que mal ne quel que nuisance 
Que mon corps doie recevoir. 

Je vueil en ce point remanoir.” 
Adonc me dit la domoyzelle, 

“Je ne sgay coment l’on t’apelle, 
Més va au Temps, qui est venus 
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Primierement a toy que nulz 

De nous trois qui sommes icy. 
Et te mes tout en sa mersy. 

Et puis emprés a Cognoissance 
Met toy en son obefsance. 

Et puis emprés tu revenras 

A moy, et sy me prometras 
Que tu tenras leur ourdenance 
Sans avoir nulle repentence 
Des choses qui sont conseillees 
Icy devant et envourtees.” 

Je me levay moult pesammant 
Pour faire son comendement. 
Sy vins ou Temps et ly juray 
Ma foy, et sy ly creanssay 

Que son comendement feroie 

Et que jamais je n’y fauroie. 
Puis revins devers Cognoysance 
Laquelle reprist ma fiance, 
Toute telle que le Temps fist, 
Ne plus ne meins elle ne mist. 
Puis retournay vers Pacfence 
Sens faire nulle demourance 
Que tantost me serementa. 

Et puis emprés me conviendra 
Que je me missé ou chemin 

De querir le dieu qui matin 

Fet lever les gens et coucher 
Sans dourmir et sans repouser, 
Et que de ly congié preisse, 
Qu’elle vouloit q’ainsy feisse. 
Lors dis, “Jamés ne cesseray 
Jusque ce que le trouveray, 
Tout pour vo vouloir acomplir. 
Or voir ainsy qu’il peut venir.” 
Je me dressay en mon estant 
Pour l’aler querir franchement, 
Pource qu’il m’estoit ourdené 
De Pacfence et comendé 

Ainsy que vouloie partir 

Pour Valer prés ou long querir. 
Et ne savoié ou aler 
Certainement pour le trouver, 
Dont j’€ux lors ung grant esmay. 
Més ung pou amprés avisay 
Des[o]us l’arbre sous qui estoie 
Le dieu qu’aler querir vouloie, 
Qui en l’eure me reisonna 

En disant, “Je suis venus ¢a 
Pour toy guarder d’aler maint pas. 
Car je scay que tu fussez las 
Devant que m’éusses trové 

En autre part né encontré,” 

Je le reguarday volontiers, 

Car il estoit biaux et ligiers, 
Longs, drois come ung droit..... 
Et resembloit bon compaignie. 
Ses elles estoient dourees, 

De toutes couleurs coulourees, 
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D’or, d’azur et du vermelh, 
Onques més ne vi le parelh. 
D’argent, de sablé et de vert 

Il en estoit asséz couvert, 

Et de sy trés plesant maniere, 
C’estoit une droite lumiere, 
Ung grant plesir, de le veir 

Et de ses plesans mous ouir. 
Lors me mis tost a genoulx 

Et ly dis, “Beau sire trés doulx, 
Trés humblement vous remersie 
Le grant bien et la courtoisie 
De la grant paine q’avéz prise. 


Car je scay bien q’en mon emprise 


Je ne vous eusse peu trover. 

Il m’eust covenu a sercher 

Une partie d’orient, 

Espoir jusques en occident, 
Devant que trové vous éusse 

Ne que de vous noveillez sceusse, 
Et sy me mervelle fort, 

Quant pour grepir vostre resort 
Et a vous du tout renoncer, 
Vous estes deignié travalher 

De venir en jusques icy. 

Je vous suis tenus de cesy.” 
“Je t’en diray rayson pourqoy 
Je me suis traveillié pour toy, 
Fit il, icy ou tu me vois, 

Car je scay bien c’a ceste fois 
Tu me veulx du tout degrepir 

Et tout mon service fouir. 

Et pour ung po[u] a toy debatre 
Je me suis venus esbatre, 

Et ausy pour la louyauté 

Qu’e[n] toy ay jusques icy trové, 
Or me dis en conclusion 

Et par quellé ocasion 

Tu t’en veulx ainsy eslonger 

De moy servir sanz retourner. 
Ne t’ay je pas bien adressé 

A celle qui a grant pl(es)anté 
De biauté, d’onneur et de grace, 
Tant que nulle autre ne la passe. 
Dy moy donc, par ton serement, 
N’as tu eu en ton pensement 
Trop plus de noblez volontéz 

Dé estre plus entalantés 

De venir a haut® honneur 

Et vouloir te faire meillour 
Plus que n’en es ne ne seras 
Quant mon service tu leras?” 
“OY, fi ge, sire sanz faute, 

Et mon esperance plus aulte, 
Més tout ce ne m’a rien valu, 
Dont je me soi® apperceu.” 

“A, fist il, tu as peu savoir, 
Quant tu ne peuz apercevoir 

Ce qu’a present as confessé, 
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Tu t’es mefsmé acusé 

Lez bellez, les doulces pensees 
Des souvenirs és matinees, 

Es vespres et és jours faillans. 
De ce n’es tu pas souvenans? 
Au mains tu m’es de ce tenus, 
Et a la bellé a qui fuz 

Subget en jusquez aujourd’uy, 
Qui t’a donné plus d’un grant puy 
De pensees et de souveniers 
Que tu as tenus a moult chiers. 
Ainsy, cé eusses volu metre 


Ton temps en vaillant voloir estre, 


Tu eusses en chevalerie 

Tout pour le souvenir de lie. 

Més au mains des cuidiers joieux 
Tu en es tenus a nous deus. 

Et quant tu partiras de cy 

Tu auras douleur et soucy 

Sans avoir vray apensement. 

Et tousjours penseras coment 


Des biens d’autruy quant lez auras, 


Ne coment avoir lez pouras, 
Ne jamais jour n’auras liesse. 


Ains sera mis ton cuer en apresse 
De trés tous vices, c’est m’entente. 


Or me dy donques quel atante 
Tu atans du doulz Jhesu Crist 
Qui en la vraie crois ce mist.” 


“Certes, fy je, beaux trés doux sire, 


Je ne vous sgay rien contredire, 
Et me vouloie repantir 

Et ton servant devenir.” 

Quant Cognoysance l’apperceut, 
I[s]nellement vers moy ce meut 
Et me toucha de sa main belle 
Et soulz la senestre mamelle 
Sy que puis je n’euz povoir 

De faire contre leur vouloir. 


Tantost le dieu d’amours cogn[ust] 


Que mon vouloir remitié fust 
Par le povoir de Cognoyssance 
Et du Temps et de Passience. 


Sy n’en fit pas molt grant semblant, 


Au mains, qu’il ly chaussit neant 
De me perdre ou de me gaigner, 
Més il me dit, “Je te heu ch[e]r 
Pour remplir la condicion 

Que cy dessus ditt® avon. 

Et ne cuide pas qu’il me chaille. 
Je n’en compte pas une maille 
En toy. Quant je t’auré perdu, 
Non fay ge pas ung festu. 

Car j’en ay a cent milliers 

De chevaliers et d’escuiers 

Et de touz estatz vrayement 

Qui me servent soigneusement. 


Et toutz jours me vient de novaux 


Qui sont cy jolis et sy biaux, 
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Sy friques et sy ranvoysiéz 

Sy enchantés, cy endaussiés, 
Que c’est une grant mellodie 
Que d’oir leur joieuse vie. 

Et pour ce me vueil retourner 
Pour les auquns reconfourter. 
Mes tost avant que je m’en aille, 
Je te dis que sans nulle faille 
Tu es tenus de honourer 

La belle qui t’a fait cuidier 

Et fait penser en mains plesirs 
Et pluseurs fois en despleisirs. 
Tu t’es auqune fois restraint, 
Pour le souvenir et destraint 
D’elle, de faire moult de maulx 
Des plus grans, des plus prinsipaulx. 
Et adoucier tez pancees, 

Qui estoient desour devees, 

Ne ly es tu pas obligiéz ? 

“OY, sire, cesy tenéz, 

Fy je, et cy mout ourdené 
Certainement et comandé, 
Qu’au[x] dames et aux domoyzelles, 
Femmes, veves et aux pucellez, 
Porté a trés toutes honeur, 

Et aux hommes qu’aront valeur 
A mon povoir je le feray. 

Més sur toutes honoureray 
Celle de quoy vous me parléz. 
Ne sgay coment vous l’entendés, 
Més non pas en riens qui vous toche. 
Je le vo dy bien de ma boche, 
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Et que en soiéz plus sertain, 

Je cecy seigne de ma main.” 
Lors il prist m’obligacifon 

Et n’en fist pas grant menssion 
Et incontinent s’en ala 

Parmy celer et s’envoula, 
Chantant une chanson novelle. 

Et cy n’avoit pas trois jours qu’ele 
Estoit faite novellement, 

Et sy chantoit cy doulcement 

A tenour et a contretenour, 

Et le deschant par grant doulceur, 
Que certes ilm’estoit advis 

Que sa seulle vois fussent dis. 
Ainsy de moy ce desparty 

Le bel sire que je vous dy. 

Et le Temps au boys devouta, 

Ne scay coment il y entra, 
Congnoisance le fist ausy 

Sans me dire mot ne demy, 

Et Pacience s’en tourna, 

Qui la trés tout seul me lessa, 
Tristez mourne et panssis, 

Sy me couchay et m’endourm|is]. 
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Cy fine le congié d’amours. 


Le Temps, Congnoyssance, Passiance 
vindrent parler a lui. 


CONSTANTES BIBLIOGRAFICAS EN LOS CUENTOS DE 
MARIANO LATORRE COURT 


Homero Castillo 


Northwestern University 


La abundante y continuada producci6n literaria del autor chileno 
Mariano Latorre Court abarca cuatro géneros principales: el 
cuento, la novela, el ensayo y la critica. De ellos, en este estudio, 
sélo analizaremos bibliograficamente el primero, dejando los dos 
restantes para otra oportunidad en que dispongamos de los datos 
que atin nos faltan para completar nuestras investigaciones. Inter- 
esan los cuentos de Latorre porque presentan caracteristicas 
bibliograficas que a menudo han desconcertado a los que se han 
esforzado por recopilarlos y ordenarlos cronoldgicamente. En 
efecto, las composiciones de este autor se encuentran, en repe- 
tidas ocasiones, primero publicadas sueltas en revistas o perid- 
dicos y mas tarde, reproducidas en colecciones que comprenden 
varias narraciones de diferentes periodos, aunque unidas por el 
lazo comin de una indiscutible afinidad tematica. Lo desconcer- 
tante es que las diversas publicaciones de los mismos cuentos 
reaparecen, casi regularmente, con titulos diferentes, en cir- 
cunstancia que su contenido textual carece, en gran parte, de 
variantes estilfsticas o de fondo que acaso pudieran justificar el 
cambio de titulo. Por otra parte, las colecciones que llevan 
idéntico titulo, en varias ocasiones, ofrecen variaciones a causa 
de que se han agregado o se han suprimido algunos relatos que 
pueden o no ser los mismos, o llevar igualo distinto encabeza- 
miento. 

Este prurito del cuentista chileno ha inducido a algunos re- 
copiladores a proporcionar bibliograffas de Latorre’ en que los 
titulos de los cuentos se consignan sin indicacién alguna de que 
muchas veces representan las mismas obras editadas con dos 
nombres diferentes. Tampoco se hace notar en los trabajos re- 
feridos que las diversas ediciones de una misma coleccidén a veces 
no contienen los mismos relatos, como bien se pudiera esperar. 
A esta limitacién de los manuales bibliograficos existentes cabe 
afiadir otra — ninguno se encuentra al diapor haber sido publicados 
todos ellos hace ya varios ajios, en circunstancias que los cuentos 
y reediciones de los trabajos de Latorre han continuado con re- 
gular intermitencia hasta fecha bastante reciente. 

El propdésito de nuestro estudio es, por lo tanto, dejar bien 
establecidos aquellos casos en que los cuentos de Latorre han 
aparecido dos 0 mas veces con titulos diferentes o idénticos en 
publicaciones separadas o en colecciones antolégicas de igual o 
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distinto contenido entre si. De este modo los criticos llegaran con 
toda facilidad a obtener una bibliograffa de la produccién del autor 
Chileno que sea auténtica y verdaderamente cronoldgica y que 
abarque hasta los afios mds recientes en que nos ha sido posible 
investigar la trayectoria de sus publicaciones. 

Los primeros cuentos de Mariano Latorre, Ojos azules y Esta 
maldita primavera, no han reaparecido después de salir a luz en 
Santiago de Chile en el Zig-Zag del mes de abril de 1908 y en 
El Diario Ilustrado de mayo de 1913 respectivamente. Tampoco 
se encuentran reimpresas las primeras publicaciones de La 
confesion de Tognina,’ Collares,® El tobiano de Catrileo* y Cho - 
dil, las pulgas y el pajaro carnero.° 

En otro apartado podemos colocar los cuentos que, aparecidos 
primero independientemente, mas tarde han sido incluidos en 
colecciones en las cuales han conservado idéntico titulo. A con- 
tinuacion consignamos la primera edicion por separado de cada 
cuento y el periodico o revista en que salid, seguida de la colec- 
cion o colecciones en que ha sido mas tarde reimpressa’: 


Risquera Vana: 
Atenea, Conception (Chile) Mayo de 1915; 
Cuna de céndores" (1918); 
Sus mejores cuentos® (1925). 


La epopeya de Moni; 
Pacifico Magazine, Santiago de Chile, Junio de 1915; 
Cuna de condores (1918); 
Sus mejores cuentos (1925). 


El romance de un reloj de cuco: 
Revista Quincenal de Novelas Cortas, Santiago de Chile, 1920; 
Chile, pais de rincones® (1947). 


El ataque del puma: 
La Informacion, Santiago de Chile, Abril de 1920; 
Cuna de condores (1918). 


Vaca indiana; 
Atenea, Concepcidén (Chile), Mayo de 1924; 
Mapu’® (1942). 


El angelito: 
Atenea, Concepcion (Chile), Agosto de 1924; 
Sus mejores cuentos** (1945). 


La miel del rico: 
Atenea, Concepciodn (Chile), Mayo de 1925; 
Mapu (1942); 
Sus mejores cuentos (1945). 
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El yerno de Marinao: 
Verdad y Bien, Santiago de Chile, Enero de 1927; 
Mapu (1942). 


Culpeo borracho: 
El Diario Nustrado, Santiago de Chile, 23 de enero de 1927; 
Hombres y zorros’’ (1937). 


La vaquilla de Huenchufil: 
Zig-Zag, Santiago de Chile, 25 de agosto de 1928; 
Chile, pats de rincones (1947). 


Vina de Dios: 
La Nacion, Santiago de Chile, 22 de diciembre de 1929; 
Viento de mallines**® (1944). 


Mariman y el cazador de hombres: 
Atenea, Concepcioén (Chile), Octubre de 1930; 
Mapu (1942); 
Sus mejores cuentos (1945). 

Y un filon de viejo rauli: 
Atenea, Concepcion (Chile), Diciembre de 1941; 
Mapu (1942). 

La vieja del Peralillo: 


Atenea, Concepcion (Chile), Abril de 1933; 
Hombres y zorros (1937). 


ZQuién la maneo?: 
Atenea, Concepcion (Chile), Abril de 1939; 
Mapu (1942), 

La muerte del Pampa viejo: 
Atenea, Concepcion (Chile), Noviembre de 1939; 
Mapu (1942). 

Puelchada: 
El Mercurio, Santiago de Chile, Diciembre de 1940; 
Mapu (1942). 

La casa de los pajaros; 
Atenea, Concepcion (Chile), Julio de 1941; 
Sus mejores cuentos (1945), 

La misa del Padre Wilfrido: 


Atenea, Concepcion (Chile), Abril de 1942; 
Mapu (1942), 


Los siguientes cuentos aparecen sdélo en una coleccién y no han 


sido nunca publicados separadamente con el mismo o diferente 
titulo: 
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En Cuentos del Maule*™ (1912) se encuentran Un hijo del Maule, 
Orgullo ingénito, La risa de la gaviota, Don Zoilo, y La cancion 
perdida. 

En Sus mejores cuentos, edicidn de 1925, se hallan El aspado, 
y La desconocida, y en la de 1945, Garua. 

En Chilenos del mar*° (1929) se incluyen Santiaguinos en el 
mar, y L’olor no mas, on Benoist. 

En Hombres y zorros (1937) aparecen La zorra bruja, y Do- 
mingo Persona. 

Publicados en dos o mas colecciones y con idéntico titulo se 
encuentran los siguientes relatos: 


Sandias riberenas: 


El jilguero de Miss Eliot: 


Risquera vana; 


La epopeya de Moni: 


Llolli y Cachuzo: 


Dos pestanas de On Chipo: 


El triunfo dei Chey: 

La cordillera es sagrada: 
Mariman y el cazador 

de hombres: 

Trapito sucio: 

El finado Valdés: 

El piloto Oyarzo; 


En un vapor caletero: 


El ponton No. 8: 


Cuentos del Maule (1912); 
Sus mejores cuentos (1925). 


Cuentos del Maule (1912); 
Sus mejores cuentos (1925). 


Cuna de condores (1918); 
Sus mejores cuentos (1925). 


Cuna de condores (1918); 
Sus mejores cuentos (1925). 


Cuna de coéndores (1918); 
Sus mejores cuentos (1925). 


Cuna de condores (1918); 
Chile, pais de rincones (1947). 


Cuna de condores (1918); 
Sus mejores cuentos (1925). 


Cuna de condores (1918); 
Sus mejores cuentos (1925). 


Sus mejores cuentos (1925); 
Mapu (1942). 

El choroy de oro’® (1946); 
Chile, pats de rincones (1947). 


Chilenos del mar (1929); 
Chile, pats de rincones (1947). 


Chilenos del mar (1929); 
Sus mejores cuentos (1945). 


Chilenos del mar (1929); 
Chile, pats de rincones (1947). 


Chilenos del mar (1929); 
Chile, pats de rincones (1947). 
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Salteadores de Chillahue: On Panta‘" (1935); 

Chile, pais de vincones (1947). 
El difunto que se velo Viento de mallines (1944); 
dos veces: Sus mejores cuentos (1945). 
La vieja del Peralillo: Hombres y zorros (1937); 


Chile, pais de rincones (1947). 


Las diferentes ediciones de los volumenes de cuentos presen- 
tan también variantes, ya sean reales o aparentes, que consisten 
principalmente en omisiones, adiciones 0 cambios de titulcs: 

En Sus mejores cuentos, edicidn de 1945, no figuran El triun- 
fo del Chey, La cordillera es sagrada, y Llolli y Cachuzo, todos 
los cuales figuran en la edicidn de 1925. También es de advertir 
que el relato Dos Pestanas de On Chipo’® se halla en la edicidn de 
1925 con el titulo Las pestandas de On Chipo, y La desconocida con 
el de La carreta en la montana. En cambio, la edicidn de 1945 de 
Sus mejores cuentos agrega las siguientes composiciones que no 
estan en la de 1925: El difunto que se veld dos veces, El piloto 
Oyarzo, La miel del rico, Mariman y el cazador de hombres, San- 
gre de cristiano, La casa de los pajaros, Garua, y El angelito. 

La edicién de Ully’® de 1943 omite las siguientes narraciones 
que sehallan en Ully yotras novelas del sur” de 1923: Un hombre, 
El perro de On Polo, La muerte de cuclillo, Whisky and ginger ale, 
y [jVuelve por un queso! 

Los cuentos, casi idénticos en contenido, pero publicados con 
dos titulos diferentes en distintas colecciones son los que siguen: 


Un hombre en Ully y otras novelas del sur (1923); 
Si es hombre, patron en Viento de mallines (1944). 


El perro de On Polo en Ully y otras novelas del sur (1923); 
Carboneros en Hombres y zorros (1937). 


El romance de un reloj de cuco en Revista semanal de novelas 
cortas (1920); 
La muerte del cuclillo en Ully y otras novelas del sur (1923); 


El romance de un reloj de cuco en Chile, pats de rincones 
(1947). 


Whisky and ginger ale en Ully y otras novelas del sur (1923); 
Mr. Lang, de Kansas en Viento de mallines (1944). 


j Vuelve por un queso! en Ully y otras novelas del sur (1923) 
Una astucia de Juan Sapo en Hombres y zorros (1937). 


La desconocida en Sus mejores cuentos (1925); 
La carreta en la montana en Sus mejores cuentos (1945). 


’ 


El jilguero de Miss Eliot en Cuentos del Maule (1912); 


En el tiempo de las crinolinas en Puerto mayor y Chilenos del 
mar~ (1945). 
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El espantajo en La confesion de Tognina (1920); 
El aguilucho en On Panta (1935). 


Las siguientes narraciones han aparecido primero publicadas 
en periddicos con un nombre y mAs tarde incluidas en colecciones 
con un titulo diferente sin que haya variantes apreciables de for- 
ma 0 de fondo: 


Cavinza en Atenea, Concepcion (Chile), Marzo de 1928 y Abril 
de 1928; 
El llamado del may en Puerto mayor y Chilenos del mar (1945). 


Tinajon anejo en Atenea, Concepcién (Chile), Noviembre de 1933; 
Sangre de cristiano en Hombres y zorros (1937). 


La tragedia de Taquilla en Atenea, Concepcion (Chile), Agosto 
de 1936; 
Y este es Taquilla, un borracho de los cerros en Hombres y 


zoryvos (1937). 


Juan Rubilay en Revista Chilena, Santiago de Chile, Febrero de 


1929; 
El yerno de Marinao en Mapu (1942). 


Pinones de Huincacara en El Mercurio, Santiago de Chile, 28 
de diciembre de 1941; 

Pinones de mayo en Mapu (1942). 

La muerte de la Breva en La Nacion, Santiago de Chile, 11 de 


mayo de 1941; 
Vaca indiana en Mapu (1942). 


La yunta de On Dani en Atenea, Concepcidn (Chile), Febrero de 


1943; 
On Dani y la: yunta robada en Viento de mallines (1944). 


El ultimo cucurucho en Atenea, Concepcién (Chile), Diciembre 


de 1924; 
Era yo un chico en Viento de mallines (1944). 


La selva enemiga delos caminos en Zig-Zag, Santiago de Chile, 


24 de noviembre de 1928; 
Puelchada en Mapu (1942). 


La madre en El Mercurio, Santiago de Chile, 3 de febrero de 
1952; 
El caracol” (1952). 


A base del andlisis bibliografico precedente, no sera arduo re- 
construir el auténtico orden cronologico de los cuentos de Mariano 
Latorre Court ni menos completar los indices ya existentes de las 
obras de este autor. Al intentar una u otra tarea, sera impres- 
cindible tener presentes las orientaciones bibliograficas que hemos 
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senalado y que el cuentista parece haber querido imprimir a sus 
pasadas creaciones. En breve, ‘pueden ellas reducirse a los 
siguientes términos: 
1. Cuentos que aparecen sdlo una vez en revistas o impre- 
siones sueltas. 
2. Cuentos publicados dos o mas veces con el mismo titulo: 
primero sueltos y luego en colecciones. 
3. Cuentos que figuran sdlo en una coleccién. 
4. Cuentos que se encuentran con idéntico titulo en dos o mas 
colecciones. 
5. Colecciones de cuentos que, aunque editadas varias veces 
con idéntico titulo, no siempre contienen los mismos relatos 
a causa de las adiciones u omisiones introducidas. 
6. Cuentos de contenido casi idéntico, aparecidos en dos o mas 
publicaciones, cada vez con titulos diferentes. 


1. Arturo Torres Rioseco y Rail Silva Castro, Ensayo de bibliografia 
de la literatura chilena, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 
1935; Raul Silva Castro, Fuentes bibliogrdficas de la literatura chilena, 
Santiago de Chile, Prensas de la Universidad de Chile, 1933; Magda Arce 
y Sidonia C. Rosenbaum, ‘Mariano Latorre: Bibliografia,’ Revista His- 
panica Moderna, Enero y Abril, 1943. 

2. Santiago de Chile, Revista Quincenal de Novelas Cortas, 1926. 

3. Santiago de Chile, Revista Semanal de Novelas Cortas, 1927. 

4. Atenea, Julio de 1948. 

5. El Mercurio, 30 de diciembre de 1951. 

6. Los datos bibliograficos completos de cada optsculo citado, los 
daremos sdlo una vez. Si aparece mencionado en dos o mas ocasiones, 
el afio y el titulo de la publicacidn indicardn la edicidn a que nos referi- 
mos. 

7. Santiago de Chile, Imprenta Universitaria, 1918. 

8. Santiago de Chile, Nascimento, 1925. 

9. Buenos Aires. Espasa-Calpe, 1947. 

10. Santiago de Chile, Editorial Orbe, 1942. 

11. Santiago de Chile, Nascimento, 1945. 

12. Santiago de Chile, Ercilla, 1937. 

13. Santiago de Chile, Zig-Zag, 1944, 

14, Santiago de Chile, Zig-Zag, 1912. 

15. Santiago de Chile, Imprenta Universitaria, 1929. 
16. Santiago de Chile, Editorial Rapa-Nui, 1946. 

17, Santiago de Chile, Ercilla, 1935, 

18. Cuna de condores, Santiago de Chile, Nascimento, 1943. 
19, Santiago de Chile, Nascimento, 1943. 

20. Santiago de Chile, Nascimento, 1923, 

21. Santiago de Chile, Zig-Zag, 1945. 
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LA POESIE DE HUGO ET LE SILENCE 
Mario Maurin 


Bryn Mawr College 


On s’est longtemps moqué de Hugo. De nos jours, cette mode 
semble passée. Mais une fois écartés les ricanements et sourires 
d’usage, un fait demeure: Hugo, c’est l’-homme-orchestre. Violon- 
celles, clairons, grandes orgues, dentelles de la flate, grosse 
caisse, rien n’y manque, pas méme le mirliton. Il y emploie les 
deux mains, la bouche, et le reste. Ce diable d’homme, avec sa 
somptueuse et effarante cataracte d’alexandrins, est le poéte le 
plus bruyant, le plus assourdissant de la littérature francaise. 
Associer son nom 4 cette insaisissable et massive réalité qu’est 
le silence, n’est-ce pas tenter une simple gageure? Tant s’en 
faut. Ce théme préte 4 d’innombrables remarques, chacune sus- 
ceptible de sérieux développements que le temps permettra a 
peine d’amorcer ici. 

Dés labord, il convient de procéder avec précaution et d’eta- 
blir une distinction essentielle 4 notre propos. Hugo et le silence, 
deux moyens d’aborder cette question, deux routes différentes 
pour arriver a deux conclusions qui ne s’excluent cependant pas 
Vune autre. S’agit-il du silence en soi, tel qu’une conception 
définie récemment encore par un Max Picard, un Jean Guitton, et 
d’autres, permet de l’envisager? Ou s’agit-il de l’emploi par- 
ticulier que fait Hugo du mot “silence”? Question de métaphysi- 
que, de poétique, si l’on préfére, dans un cas; dans l’autre, de 
vocabulaire et de cohérence psychologique. Suivons successive- 
ment ces deux routes. 

Les dictionnaires semblent ne connaitre du silence que la forme 
négative. Le silence, c’est pour eux l’absence, l’interruption du 
bruit. Disons tout de suite que c’est dans cette acception que Hugo 
emploie surtout le mot “silence”; et ceci dit, insistons bien sur 
le fait que l’antonyme de silence, ce n’est pas la parole. La parole 
est au contraire fille du silence. L’ineffable enveloppe la parole, 
mais loin de l’empécher, la permet. Toute parole véritable jaillit 
du silence, par lui fécondée. Il ne s’agit pas seulement de 1’evi- 
dente nécessité pour la parole de se découper sur un fond de 
silence —ce n’est la que l’écorce de la question— mais de l’es- 
sence méme de la parole, de sa séve. Un bruit est un assemblage 
de sons, définissable uniquement s’il y a un organe pour l’enre- 
gistrer, ou un appareil pour en transcrire les vibrations en termes 
visuels. On ne peut dire que le bruit soit: il y a des bruits. 
Tandis que le silence est. Et c’est lui qui donne un sens 4 la 
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Ce silence, le sige dont les gnostiques Alexandrins faisaient 
une hypostase de la divinité, existe-t-il dans la poésie de Hugo ? 
On peut répondre par V’affirmative. Certes, il ne s’y trouve pas 
dans la méme mesure ni 4 la maniére dont il empreint les vers de 
Racine, ou parfois ceux de Verlaine, ces vers mélés, pétris, 
baignés de silence. Le vers de Hugo est le plus souvent une fle 
abrupte, dont les falaises surgissent du silence, et y-plongent. Ce 
vers est ainsi un microcosme de sa conception poétique tout en- 
tiére, de son mode de vision et d’expression, cet outil particulier 
qu’admire Valéry dans l’une de ses Lettres a quelques-uns, cette 
haletante et vigoureuse succession d’amples apostrophes, d’i- 
mages, d’antithéses, que pourrait par sa forme resumer ce disti- 
que, lui aussi en forme d’fle: 


Il est deux horizons d’attente, sans combats, 
L’un avant, l’autre aprés le passage ici-bas, 


et qu’il faudrait alors rapprocher d’un vers cueilli dans La Der- 
niere Gerbe:, 


La tombe et le berceau, lugubres, font silence. 


La parole coincide avec le souffle; et de vers en vers, d’image 
en image, c’est dans la silence que Hugo reprend son souffle. A 
une échelle intermédiaire entre l’orientation fondamentale du poéte 
et la structure de son vers se situent ces changements de rythme, 
de mouvement, de systéme prosodique auxquels il nous a habitués 
et que marquent aussi des silences— silences que de coutume la 
musique se réserve de nous proposer. Il y a chez Hugo une inces- 
sante création, mais 4 l’image des poumons ou des battements du 
coeur, d’un jet sans cesse renaissant. Pour chaque vers, pourrait- 
on dire, il court “a l’onde en rejaillir vivant.” Entre chaque bat- 
tement, un intervalle de silence qui prépare la résurrection. Onne 
peut s’empécher de supposer d’étroits rapports entre ce mode 
essentiel qui participe 4 l’ordre méme de l’univers et la puis- 
sance sexuelle, tels qu’on les retrouverait aussi chez Lope de 
Vega et peut-étre chez Corneille. 

Hugo se révéle ainsi le grand poéte du discontinu, alors qu’un 
Mallarmé, par exemple, tente de tout fondre dans un continu arti- 
ficiel. Tentative vouée 4 l’échec, Le contraste peut se résumer 
par une image: Hugo grimpe les marches quatre 4 quatre, tandis 
que Mallarmé s’enfonce lentement dans un escalier en colimagon, 
une sorte de vis sans fin. Pour saisir ce discontinu 4 l’état brut, 
dans un impressionisme total et tel qu’il ne s’est peut-étre jamais 
révélé si clairement dans toute oeuvre de Hugo, il suffit de lire 
‘Fenétres ouvertes,’ dans l’Art d’étre grand-pere. 
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J’entends des voix. Lueurs a travers ma paupiere. 
Une cloche est en branle 4 1’église Saint-Pierre. 
Cris des baigneurs. Plus pres! Plus loin! non, par ici! 


Non, par la! Les oiseaux gazouillent, Jeanne aussi. 
George l’appelle. Chant des coqs. Une truelle. 

Racle un toit. Des chevaux passent dans la ruelle. 
Grincement d’une faulx qui coupe le gazon. 

Chocs. Rumeurs. Des couvreurs marchent sur la maison. 


Bruits du port. Sifflement des machines chauffées. 
Musique militaire arrivant par bouffées. 

Brouhaha sur le quai. Voix francaises. Merci. 
Bonjour, Adieu... 


Ici, chaque bruit est ench4ssé dans le silence, piqué au vol 
comme l’ont pu faire de nos jours Jorge Guillén d’Espagne ou les 
meilleurs surréalistes. La phrase méme épouse le discontinu. 
Dans ce poéme, Hugo ne fait méme plus fonctionner les verbes, 
dont le réle est précisément d’établir un continu artificiel. Il évite 
toute articulation. Des substantifs, sans plus. 

Tout se passe, dans ces pauses de Hugo, comme s’il faisait 
l’inventaire de ce qui vient d’étre dit et attendait que la suite lui 
soit dictée. Or, nul exercice ne rappelle davantage ces mesures 
de silence et cette attente perpétuellement retrouvée que les 
caractéristiques propres 4 l’opération des tables tournantes. D’oi 
l’aisance et la remarquable inconscience avec lesquelles Hugo 
préte 4 tous ceux qu’il interroge, fussent-ils Homére ou Shakes- 
peare, son propre appareil d’expression poétique. Il y a la une 
parenté qui touche 4a 1’interchangeabilité. 

Le Hugo qui fait connaissance avec cette méthode d’interro- 
gation et s’en laisse convaincre, le Hugo que désigne de la sorte, 
sans le nommer, le mode poétique qui lui est propre, n’est-il pas 
significatif que ce soit justement le Hugo de l’fle, ’homme de 
Marine-Terrace et de Hauteville-House? En 1851, Hugo était déja 
un trés grand poéte. L’exil lui fait craquer les cadres de toute 
catégorie critique, permet l’épanouissement monstrueux auquel 
nous assistons alors. A Jersey, entouré des silences de la mer, 
Hugo se dépasse et se trouve. Cet homme qu’une photo et tant de 
poémes nous montrent seul et attentif sur son roc emprunté au 
magasin des accessoires, qu’écoute-t-il? Un autre titre contem- 
porain nous fournit la meilleure réponse: il écoute les voix du 
silence. Ces voix, ce sont sa fille morte, l’histoire, les annales, 
les légendes des siécles muets, la France bdillonnée, tout ce que 
dit la bouche d’ombre. Dans ce site qui répond 4 sa nature la plus 
secréte, Hugo se trouve enfin en accord avec lui-méme, non pas 
dans le calme et la sérénité, mais au contraire dans la dialectique 
et 1’éternelle tension qui l’entrafnent a sa propre unité. 
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A mesure qu’il s’enfonce dans le silence de la vieillesse, jail- 
lissent ses plus belles oeuvres: La Légende, \a Fin de Satan, Dieu, 
Religions et Religion. S’il renouvelle son inspiration lyrique, dans 
L’Art d’étre grand-pere, c’est au contact de ses petits-enfants, 
encore tout enveloppés de silence et dont la parole n’est pas la 
nétre. IL semble significatif que, dans ce recueil, les deux longs 
poémes qui occupent une place symétrique et centrale soient le 
‘Poéme du Jardin des Plantes’ et ‘L’Epopée du lion,’ c’est-d-dire 
les poémes qui groupent enfants, vieillard et animaux. Le silence 
des bétes, troué d’appels qui le déchirent, a en effet toujours séduit 
Hugo. Le silence des enfants et des animaux est également tourné 
vers la parole. Les uns y aboutiront. Les autres resteront tou- 
jours en deca. Ce point de vue est bien celui de Hugo, qui écrit: 


Ils ont chacun en eux un mystére qui tache 
De dire ce qu’il sait et d’avoir ce qu’il veut; 
Leur langue est prise et cherche 4 dénouer le noeud. 


Max Picard, dans ses remarquables essais sur Le Monde du 
silence, n’aboutit pas a une autre conclusion: “Le silence de 
V’animal — dit-il— est lourd. Il est en lui comme un bloc pétrifié. 
L’animal lance son cri par dela ces blocs de silence, il veut s’en 
arracher avec une violence sauvage, mais il leur est enchafné” 
(p. 83). 

Quand, au premier vers de L’Art d’étre grand-pére, Hugo ex- 
prime ce que son recueil vient de nous révéler par ailleurs, et 
s’écrie: 


Solitude! Silence! Oh le désert me tente! 


ce silence n’est cependant pas seulement le “monde muet” dont 
parle Francis Ponge dans son article sur Malherbe (ot la modestie 
de la thése le dispute a l’outrecuidance du ton) ni cette enveloppe 
de la parole d’ot le poéte ne cesse d’émerger tout ruisselant 
d’images et de forces. Ce silence est aussi, pour une fois, ce que 
nous avons appelé le silence des dictionnaires, le silence de ceux 
qui nous ont habitués 4 leurs voix. Au début de sa carriére, Hugo 
a repoussé la tentation de ce silence. Il s’en approche ici... Jl S7y 
penche et s’y complaft, dans ce livre consacré a ceux qui se con- 
tentent de nommer, comme Dieu, comme le premier homme, 
comme le vrai poéte. 

Hugo aborde sa carriére publique et poétique, il inaugure son 
r6le de vates par le refus explicite de certain silence. Dés sa 
premiére ode, il accepte d’avoir charge d’Ames. II refuse de s’en 
tenir aux élégies personnelles, aux sentiments ressentis mais 
exprimés 4 mi-voix. Il veut parler, et parler pour tous. “Quoi! 
mes chants sont-ils teméraires?” demande-t-il. Et de répondre: 


Non, le poéte sur la terre 
Console, exilé volontaire, 
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Les tristes hommes dans leurs fers; 
Parmi les peuples en délire, 

Il s’élance, armé de sa lyre, 
Comme Orphée au sein des enfers. 


Notons que cet “exilé volontaire” suffirait, une fois de plus, a 
souligner de fagon éclatante tout ce qui sépare Hugo de Baude- 
laire et de Mallarmé, de leurs cygnes et de leurs albatros. 

Ne retenons toutefois de ces vers que ceci: ils annoncent ce 
que Hugo ne cessera d’affirmer durant sa longue existence. Il y 
a, chez cet homme qu’on accuse d’avoir sans cesse modifié sa 
position, de s’étre impudemment contredit, une étonnante con- 
tinuité de conception sur les questions essentielles. L’appro- 
fondissement se fera dans le sens de l’unité. De méme, il ya 
parfaite cohérence entre les idées directrices de Hugo et son in- 
tarissabilité, si nous nous situons maintenant au niveau du dis- 
cours, aprés l’avoir mise en valeur sur le plan qui est au-dela de 
la parole. On pourrait déduire cette cohérence avec la rigueur 
d’un théoréme: 1) Hugo est un écho sonore; 2) Tout est une voix, 
tout parle (cf. ‘Ce que dit la bouche d’ombre’). Par conséquent, 
Hugo ne cesse d’étre inspiré. 

Le corollaire, c’est que Hugo ne croit pas au silence des 
dictionnaires; puisque, il ne cesse de l]’affirmer, tout est une voix. 
Remarquons 4 ce propos qu’on a trop coutume d’insister sur Hugo 
visionnaire, sur le ré6le primordial que joue l’image visuelle dans 
sa poésie, sur la prédominance des Choses vues, au détriment des 
impressions auditives. Si la liste de ces deux catégories d’images 
était dressée, le décalage ne s’avérerait pas important. Le poéme 
‘Fenétres ouvertes,’ précédemment cité, témoigne assez de 1’ex- 
traordinaire sensibilité auditive de Hugo. On pourrait multiplier 
les exemples; rappeler que l’épigraphe du premier livre des Odes 
est “Vox clamabat in deserto,” que “Les Voix intérieures” seront 
bient6t le titre d’un recueil, que Hugo a des visions, mais que ces 
visions sont souvent faites de voix et deviennent ‘Ce qu’on entend 
sur la montagne’ ou ‘Ce que dit la bouche d’ombre.’ On pourrait 
citer le morceau intitulé ‘A Louis B...,’ le 32© des Chants du 
crépuscule, d’un art, d’une sonorité, d’un rythme si étonnants. Il 
suffira de retenir les vers suivants, pris a ‘La Rose de 1’Infante,’ 
tant ils résument parfaitement l’équipotence du spectacle et du 
son: 


...Au fond de cet oeil comme 1’onde vitreux, 

Sous ce fatal sourcil qui dérobe a la sonde 

Cette prunelle autant que l’océan profonde, 

Ce qu’on distinguerait, c’est, mirage mouvant, 
Tout un vol de vaisseaux en fuite dans le vent 

Et dans l’écume, aux plis des vagues, sous 1’étoile 
L’immense tremblement d’une flotte 4 la voile... 
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Non seulement il voit, mais il entend. On passe, 
On court, on va. Voici le cri des porte-voix, 

Le pas des matelots courant sur les pavois, 

Les mogos, l’amiral appuyé son page, 

Les tambours, les sifflets des maftres d’équipage, 
Les signaux pour la mer, l’appel pour les combats, 
Le fracas sépulcral et noir du branle-bas. 


On pourrait méme trouver des vers ot Hugo opére formellement 
la transmutation d’éléments visuels en éléments auditifs. Tels 
ceux-ci, emprunté‘aux Chants du crepuscule: 


Il semble, en vous voyant si parfaite et si belle, 
Qu’une pure musique, égale et solennelle, 
De tous vos mouvements se dégage en marchant. 


Si tout parle, il s’ensuit que le silence, pour Hugo, n’existe que 
relativement ou artificiellement. Relativement, car il dépend 
alors de la faiblesse de notre perception. En soi, il n’existe pas 
a ce niveau. Tout est concert ou tumulte. Vie et bruit deviennent 
synonymes. Hugo, s’adressant aux morts, écrit: 


Vos bouches, d’ot sortait la vapeur de la vie, 
Etaient pleines de bruit. 


“Vie, éveille le bruit,” ordonne l’Etoile. Le silence éternel des 
espaces infinis effrayait Pascal. Cette frayeur a rarement ef- 
fleuré Hugo. Lui, ne craint pas l’abfme. Ce n’est pas que Hugo 
ignore ce silence du coeur sans lequel Dieu ne se fait point con- 
naftre et qui constitue la démarche proprement mystique. Ce n’est 
pas méme qu’il méconnaisse ce silence qui, avec la nuit, le vide, 
le néant, est un des matériaux de la création: il en parle dans La 
Derniére Gerbe. Mais deux remarques s’imposent. 

Le mot “silence” est d’abord trés rare chez Hugo. Il ne de- 
vient plus fréquent que dans la vieillesse du poate, 4 mesure que 
lui-méme s’enfonce dans le silence. Par ailleurs, le mot est em- 
ployé avec une nuance nettement péjorative. S’il y a une équation 
silence-mystére, il y a aussi une équation ombre-silence, crime- 
Silence. I s’agit alors d’un silence artificiel, d’un silence qui 
peut et doit étre rompu, qui réclame l’intervention de l’homme. 
Ce peut étre le silence qui semble s’opposer a la recherche de 
1’Eternel: 


Jamais le mystére ne s’ouvre, 
La tranquille immensité couvre 
Celui qui devant Dieu s’enfuit 
Et celui qui vers Dieu s’élance 
d’une égalité de silence 
Et d’une égalité de nuit. 
(L’Année terrible) 
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C’est aussi, la plupart du temps le silence de V’injustice. Si Hugo 
s’oppose au silence par conviction métaphysique, il s’y oppose 
également par conviction politique. Aprés 1851, l’empire, c’est le 
Silence; c’est la censure, c’est 1’exil pour ceux qui veulent parler 
au nom de la liberté. Ici aussi abondent les exemples: 


C’est fini! Le silence est partout, et l’horreur. 


(Chatiments) 
ou bien: 
Plus de presse, plus de tribune! 
Quatre-vingt-neuf porte un b4illon. 
ou encore: 


Un silence obscur et plein de haine 
Se faisait au milieu de ce sombre viol 


ou, encore de l’Année terrible: 


Le crépuscule lourd s’abat sur nous, masquant 
Dans son silence un piége et dans sa paix un camp. 


De méme, c’est sur un fond de “morne” silence qu’éclate, pour 
réveiller la caravane humaine assoupie, le rugissement du lion 
Peuple. De toutes ces citations il ressort combien Hugo est sen- 
sible 4 l’aspect terrifiant, au démonisme du silence, 4 propos 
duquel Max Picard fait justement remarquer: “Dans le silence il 
n’y a pas seulement un élément salutaire, aimable; il y a aussi un 
élément obscur, chthonien, terrible, hostile, qui peut surgir du 
fond du silence, infernal, démonique.” Cet élément menagant, 
Hugo n’en a jamais si bien souligné l’horreur que dans deux stro- 
phes du poéme intitulé ‘Au cheval,’ qui cl6t les Chansons des rues 
et des bois — et ce sera aussi notre derniére citation: 


Tout se tait dans l’affreux lointain 
Vers qui l’homme effaré s’avance; 
L’oubli, la tombe, le destin, 

Et la nuit, sont de connivence. 


Dans le gouffre, piége muet, 
D’ou pas un conseil ne s’élance, 
Déjoue, 6 toi, grand inquiet, 

La méchanceté du silence. 


C’est ce silence, fait d’ignorance et d’injustice humajnes, que 
Hugo s’est consacré a rompre au cours de sa carriére. On com- 
prend dés lors que sa nature ait eu horreur du faux silence. Par 
cette horreur, sans cesse affirmée, Hugo s’est montré plus con- 
séquent que nombre de contemporains, bruyants apétres du silence. 
Sa mission a été de parler, de faire sonner ces assourdissants 
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mais généreux clairons de la pensée qu’il évoquait dans Les 
Chatiments. Il a su étre fidéle A lui- méme, a ses voix et 4 sa 
vocation. Et de sa tombe, le vieux mage a une derniére fois nié le 
silence, en lancant sur son siécle harrassé cette volée de livres 
posthumes qui aujourd’hui encore s’augmente de carnets, de 
lettres, et de ces “tas de pierres” sous lesquels on souhaiterait 
certains de ses commentateurs, a jamais silencieux. 


EGA DE QUEIROZ’ INFLUENCE ON THE NATURALISTIC 
NOVEL OF BRAZIL (1880-1903) 


Dorothy S. Loos 
The New Lincoln School, New York City 


Although Ega de Queiroz’ first novel, O Crime do Padre Amaro 
(1876), presenting the new literary creed of Naturalism in Portu- 
guese letters, passed unnoticed when it was published in Brazil, 
his second work, O Primo Bazilio (1878), had greater repercus- 
sions in the history of that country’s literature than any other 
imported work.’ The Portuguese novelist was immediately adopted 
by Brazilian youth as their idol. His iconoclastic impishness and 
frivolity had their counterpart in Brazilian life, and so found a 
ready and sympathetic acceptance.” While the impact of Eca’s 
personality on the lives of Brazilian writers is unquestioned, 
the actual effect of his works on Brazilian literature is a contro- 
versial subject. Numerous critics have mentioned Ega’s influence 
upon particular Brazilian writers, but usually they make their 
assertions without giving any reasons for doing so. Lucia Miguel- 
Pereira, in the preface to the Livro do Centenario de Eca de 
Queiroz, which she edited, laments the fact that no systematic 
study has been made of this aspect of Ega’s relation to Brazilian 
literature.” The present article, devoted to the influence of Eca on 
the principal naturalistic writers of Brazil whose novels were 
published during the years 1880-1903, will help fill this gap in 
Luso- Brazilian literary history. 

The limits of our investigation are difficult to set because there 
has been no agreement among critics as to who the naturalistic 
novelists of Brazil are. However, of the many names mentioned 
by the leading historians of Brazilian literature, the following 
seven appear most frequently: Aluizio de Azevedo, Machado de 
Assis, Julio Ribeiro, Raul Pompéia, Inglés de Sousa, Adolpho 
Caminha and Domingos Olympio. Machado de Assis and Raul 
Pompéia should be excluded from the group, since they themselves 
were not in sympathy with the naturalistic aesthetic, and a study of 
their novels shows clearly that they should not be classified with 
the pure naturalists.” Of the remaining five, whom we may con- 
sider then as the major naturalistic novelists of Brazil, three 
seem to have been more or less influenced by Ega: Azevedo, 
Caminha and Inglés de Sousa. 

The fact that Eca was not a writer of clear-cut naturalistic 
tendencies creates additional difficulties for anyone concerned 
with his influence on others. Although he intreduced Naturalism to 
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Portuguese literature, it is now generally conceded that he cannot 
be classified as a writer of that school. Many Brazilian critics, 
writing at the time of Ega’s centenary, showed how he rejected 
much of Zola and was closer to Flaubert. Ecga himself frequently 
mentioned Flaubert as being, above all others who influenced him, 
his master. Ega lived in France during the years when Naturalism 
was gaining ascendancy as a literary movement and freely admit- 
ted his indebtedness to French literature.®° Gallicisms in his work 
evidence this influence. His use of sensory perceptions as one 
characteristic of style was also one of Zola’s devices. Curiously 
enough, the two works which have almost identical titles and which 
exercised so much influence on the major naturalistic novels of 
Brazil were written independently. Ecga’s O Crime do Padre Amaro 
was published before Zola’s La faute de l’Abbé Mouret. It is 
doubtful that Zola, a celebrated writer, had access to the novel of 
the young Eca, whose first work went almost unnoticed until the 
publication of O Primo Bazilio." Ecga and Zola had two things in 
common: they both sought inspiration in the work of Flaubert 
from which Naturalism emanated; and they both wrote during the 
period when this new literary orientation was becoming crystal- 
lized. In the end Ega was closer to the realists than to the natu- 
ralists. 

Aluizio de Azevedo, the first novelist in Brazil to publish a 
naturalistic work, was influenced to some extent by Ega, certainly 
in his two early novels. It is certain that Azevedo had read Eca 
before the publication of O Mulato (1881), his first work. Luiz 
Besouchet maintains that Eca, more than Zola, was the principal 
influence on Azevedo; but he does not specify the ways in which the 
influence was exerted. It would be logical to assume the greater 
influence of the Portuguese writer, were it not true that French at 
that time was widely read and understood in Brazil. Both Lucia 
Miguel-Pereira® and Alvaro Lins,’ who noted the influence of Ega 
on Azevedo, concluded that the similarities between the two writ- 
ers can be explained by the fact that the French masters were for 
both a source of inspiration. 

Eca may have influenced Azevedo’s style, but even in this re- 
spect there is an important difference between the two writers. 
Costa, for example, finds an enormous difference between them: 
Ega is, in his opinion, essentially the “artist,” and Azevedo the 
“temperament” who gives the impression of “writing with blood.”° 
Eca, like Flaubert and Maupassant, was obsessed with style. 
Azevedo, on the other hand, like Zola, was careless. Aside from 
the lack of concern for art, Azevedo’s writing reveals another 
essential difference. His sentence is “dry, without lyricism, soft- 
ness or dream-like quality, but rather agitated, energetic, ex- 
pressive, and sometimes sensual to the point of being pamoison,”" 
Except for the sensual quality, Eca’s style, as studied by Mendes 
is described as just the opposite. 1” 
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Lucia Miguel-Pereira mentioned the quality of caricature in 
Ega which Azevedo seems to have imitated. Montenegro also 
senses Ega’s influence in this respect.‘* This judgment is plaus- 
ible since Azevedo’s previous experience asa caricaturist for a 
periodical might have conditioned him to seeing and describing 
people in a distorted and exaggerated manner. 

There are nonetheless specific points of comparison between 
two of Azevedo’s works, O Mulato and Casa de Pensdao, and Eca’s 
O Crime do Padre Amaro and O Primo Bazilio. O Crime do Pa- 
dre Amaro, in Ega’s words, is a novel of the “intrigues of the 
clergy ina small see of a Portuguese province.” O Mulato, also 
a novel of the province, treats as a secondary theme the place of 
clergy in the life of that locale. There are indeed many points of 
similarity between the two works. The development of the two 
novels shows their marked likeness in the introduction and setting 
of the stage, the plot development, and the dénouement. 

There is, however, an important difference between the two 
works. Ega’s principal character is the priest Amaro. Azevedo’s 
priest is a secondary character and the instrument of villainy. 
Thus the two authors’ treatment of anti-clericalism differs. Ega 
showed how society and the education of Amaro and Amelia deter- 
mined their lives. Their fate was sealed. Amaro, who spent much 
time in the company of women and was a sensualist at heart, had 
only to meet a sensuous and religiously sensitive woman like 
Amelia to yield to temptation. Amelia had been conditioned by the 
constant presence of priests around her home and by the sensuous 
appeal of the mystical rites of the Church. Ega’s Amaro is not 
entirely bad: he is only the product of his training and environ- 
ment. 

On the other hand, Aluizio’s Diogo is unremittingly and calcu- 
latingly evil. Since Azevedo’s main theme is prejudice and the 
place of the mulatto in Brazilian society, the Conego and his evil 
nature are not analyzed; only the effect of this evil on the people of 
Maranhao and its reflection in the problems of racial prejudice 
are interpreted. Azevedo’s anticlericalism is more venemous 
than than of Eca. Eca implies that his hero departs from the 
norm; Diogo, on the contrary, is the symbol of the clergy as a 
pernicious influence in Maranhao at a given time. 

In some of the minor details, certain parallelisms between the 
two works are to be found. Both heroes, Amaro and Raimundo, 
live at the homes of the heroines. Amaro impresses the devout 
old ladies of his circle by using Latin phrases and quoting the 
Church fathers. Diogo also impresses his coterie by injecting 
Latin phrases into his conversation. 

In the Casa de Pensao, the analysis of the characters who con- 
stitute a social group receives Azevedo’s primary attention. This 
fact has evoked from critics a comparison of this work with Ega’s 
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O Primo Bazilio.© In Eca’s first work, O Crime do Padre Amaro, 
he studied the milieu in detail. In his O Primo Bazilio he focuses 
more attention on his characters, 

Both O Primo Bazilio and Casa de Pensado are set in an urban 
locale, whereas in O Crime do Padre Amaro and O Mulato the 
milieu is provincial. Like O Primo Bazilio, the Casa de Pensdao is 
profoundly moralistic. Luiza pays with her life for her trans- 
gressions. So does Am@ncio. He, like Luiza, is weak. Like her, 
AmA4ncio is the victim of his own unstable temperament rather 
than of a devastating milieu or of such hereditary traits as the 
tendency to alcholism or insanity. 

Several episodes in Azevedo’s work are reminiscent of O P7vi- 
mo Bazilio. For example, the letter written to Hortencia by Am4n- 
cio was stolen by Amelia, to be used to her advantage later. While 
AmA4ncio hunted for the letter like a madman, Amelia helped him, 
asking him if he perhaps had put it in this place or that.° Ega’s 
Juliana, when she had stolen Luiza’s compromising letter to Ba- 
zilio, acted in the same manner.’” Again, when Am4ncio wished to 
leave for Maranhdao in order to escape Amelia and her persistent 
demands for marriage, he asked a student friend for advice. The 
advice’ recalls that _given to Cousin Bazilio by his friend, the 
Viscount Reynalto.”® 

It is in the style of Casa de Pensao, however, that Azevedo is 
closest to Ega. The reader is struck by the suavity and languid- 
ness of many sections of the second work, a quality found seldom 
in O Mulato. There is avisible decrease in the use of half-finished 
and exclamatory sentences. Azevedo, moreover, frequently em- 
ploys in this work such words as mole, doce, languiao and volup- 
tuoso, words for which Ega seemed to have a predilection. 

Ega’s manner is also patent in two other naturalistic novels 
obviously influenced by his novel of a small town, O Crime do Pa- 
dre Amaro; Adolpho Caminha’s A Normalista and Inglés de Sou- 
sa’s O Missionario. Both works depict small town life in cities of 
of the province, all of the bourgeois pettiness being bared in the 
usual manner of the naturalistic novel. 

In A Normalisia Caminha mentions his admiration for Ega’s 
O Primo Bazilio.* ° Cavalcanti, however, who discerned Ega’s in- 
fluence in Caminha’s style, adds that this was not passive imita- 
tion on his part, pointing to the inevitable similarity among all 
naturalistic works because of the narrow confines of their mold.”! 
Ega’s influence is limited to the general atmosphere of the novel. 
There is no specific imitation except in some minor points. The 
detailed description of the game being played by a group of people 
in A Normalista recalls, for example, a similar scene in Ega’s 
O Crime do Padre Amaro; and the way in which Jodo da Matta 


disposes of the dead child is reminiscent of Amaro’s procedure in 
Ec¢a’s novel. 
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As distinguished from his influence on Caminha’s A Normalista, 
Ega’s influence on de Sousa’s O Missionario is suspected at once 
because of the very subject of the novel, namely, anticlericalism. 
Certainly, the development of this novel, as was true in Azevedo’s 
O Mulato, follows the scheme of Ega’s O Crime do Padre Amaro. 
This is suggested by the description of a community in a province, 
the letter announcing the arrival of the protagonist, his reception, 
and the detailed background of the hero. Moreover, as regards 
style, Aurelio Buarque de Hollanda has noted de Sousa’s indebted- 
ness to Ega: 


Aqui e além, sente-se a presenga de Eca de Queiroz, 
que tera sido para Inglez de Sousa, autor de cabeceira: o 
mesmo andamento, 0 mesmo ritmo sereno e ondulante, o 
mesmo espraiamento das palavras com breve estagao nos 
incidentes, ora curtos, ora longos, para terminar, muitas 
vezes, com dois adjetivos de sentido e efeito s6nico bem 
contrastantes, ou casados ao arrepio do uso comum; 
aquela mesma alianga do trivial e do raro; aquéle jogo de 
elementos dispares que féz a boa fortuna da maneira eci- 
ana, ”” 


Thus, while Ega’s influence is discernible in some naturalistic 
novels of Brazil, it is almost as often elusive and difficult to trace. 
Ecga’s relevance to the naturalistic movement in Brazil is none- 
theless manifest in a significant manner. His popularity, as a re- 
sult of the reception given O Primo Bazilio, was at its zenith when 
Brazilian literature was in a stage of reaction against Romanti- 
cism. The first Brazilian writer designated as naturalistic, Alu- 
izio de Azevedo, was inspired by Ega. 

It might be added that when the naturalistic tide was at ebb in 
Brazil, it was not a Brazilian, but Ega who gave the coup de grace 
to the dying movement. Adolpho Caminha tells how in 1893 Bra- 
zilian writers were still uncertain as to whether Naturalism would 
continue as a movement or whether new ideas would triumph when 
an article by Ecga appeared in the Gazeta: “A palavra do Mestre 
foi um grito de alarma. Ninguém duvidou mais: o naturalismo 
estava morto, bem morto.”” 

Naturalism was dead. Eca therefore signalized not only the 
beginning, but the end of the movement in Brazil. 
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SOME RECENT STUDIES ON MARIVAUX 
Robert G. Marshall 
Wells College 


Barbey d’Aurevilly could scarcely have been more mistaken 
when he rather facetiously wrote that “une société fondée sur le 
suffrage universel ne peut rien comprendre 4 Marivaux,” for it is 
precisely such a society that has bestowed more enthusiastic 
praise, shown more sympathetic understanding, and devoted more 
sensitive criticism to Marivaux than any previous one. 

A mere glance at Marivaux’s literary fortunes reveals that few 
writers of any importance have been so variously estimated by 
different forms of society. In his own lifetime, and for that matter 
all through the 18th century, he was never really popular, despite 
a certain success of his comedies and novels. The welcome given 
him during a great part of the 19th century was hardly more cor- 
dial. From Geoffroy to Villemain came little more than a repeti- 
tion of the criticism voiced earlier by La Harpe and Voltaire. 
While it is true that both Sainte-Beuve and Sarcey treated him with 
more critical discernment, not until the opening years of the Third 
Republic was there really a widespread revival of interest in him. 
The spirit of Marivaux’s writings is perhaps too subtle, too finely 
drawn, too allusive to appeal to vast numbers. Yet it was their 
very refinement and psychological subtlety that attracted a society 
enjoying “universal suffrage,” a generation which had just redis- 
covered Stendhal, which eagerly awaited the appearance of a new 
novel by Bourget, which found delight in the life of 18th century 
women painted by the Goncourt brothers, which nostalgically 
viewed the fétes galantes evoked by Verlaine. For in 1880 the 
French Acedemy proposed an éloge of Marivaux as the subject for 
its annual prix d’éloquence; whereupon a number of competitors 
submitted works of varying merit. Since then, there has continued 
to come forth from scholars and critics alike an ever-increasing 
flow of studies devoted to Marivaux, whose work has not ceased to 
exercise its charm over our own generation, even after such a 
master as Marcel Proust has carried the art of psychological 
analysis to hitherto undreamed-of lengths, With the end of World 
War II, an even greater interest has manifested itself among the 
young generation, and some of the most sensitive and subtle writ- 
ings have appearedon that delicate “spinner of spider webs,” to use 
Voltaire’s famous epithet. It is our purpose here to examine some 
of those studies devoted to Marivaux dated 1945 and after, earlier 
important ones having been included’in Cabeen’s Bibliography of 
French literature, Vol. IV (Syracuse University Press, 1952). 
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Several editions of individual works by Marivaux have appeared. 
Particularly notable is La Vie dé Marianne presented with a pre- 
face by Marcel Arland and published by Stock in 1947 as the 
twenty-fifth of the series Les Cent Romans. Among the more 
scholarly editions, the most complete and perhaps the best is that 
of the collected plays in two volumes by Fournier and Bastide, 
Théatre complet de Marivaux (Les Editions Nationales, Paris, 
1947). It contains all the plays known to be by Marivaux, plus 
fragments attributed to him hitherto not collected into one edition: 
Le Chemin de la fortune, La Provinciale, the prologue to L’Amour 
et la Vérité, the “divertissements” of La Colonie, and a recon- 
struction of La Femme fidéle according to the manuscript in the 
Arsenal Library. The editors publish La Provinciale without, 
however, expressing their conclusions as to its authenticity. The 
text is well established with the principal variants. There is a. 
foreword of Jean Giraudoux, a preface by the editors, followed by 
an extensive bibliography and iconography, succinct notes, the 
music by Mouret for certain of the so-called Italian plays, and a 
number of interesting hors textes, all of which contribute to a very 
praiseworthy edition. 

The Pléiade library has recently added two excellent volumes 
of ,Marivaux’s work to its list of classics: Romans de Marivaux 
(Gallimard, Paris, 1949) and -Théa@tre de Marivaux (same date). 
Texts for both editions were established by Marcel Arland,. The 
first volume contains a long, stimulating preface by the editor. 
Three novels are given in their entirety: La Voiture embourbée, 
La Vie de Marianne in the eleven parts plus the suite by Mme 
Riccoboni in the appendix, and Le Paysan parvenu in the five parts 
generally attributed to Marivaux. These are followed by récits, 
contes, and nouvelles drawn mainly from Le Spectateur francais, 
L’Indigent philosophe and Le Cabinet du philosophe. In the ap- 
pendix are extracts from Pharsamon and Les Effets surprenants 
de la sympathie. 

The second volume likewise has an excellent preface by M.: 
Arland. The plays are the same as those printed by Fournier and 
Bastide, but the editor convincingly argues against the authenticity 
of La Provinciale. He does, however, include it in the appendix. 

Both these volumes have good bibliographies, but less com- 
prehensive than thatof the Fournier and Bastide edition. The usual 
formatof the Pléfade editions makes these two additions especially 
convenient and attractive. 

The body of criticism on Marivaux since 1945 includes two 
book-length studies: Claude Roy, Lire Marivaux (Editions du Seuil, 
fear 1947) and Marcel Arland, Marivaux (Gallimard, Paris, 
1950). 

M. Roy’s book is a sparkling and very readable essay which 
makes a good case for Marivaux as a writer of first importance, 
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He rather successfully combines biography and penetrating crit- 
icism with a certain poetic vision. He demonstrates that Mari- 
vaux had something important to say about man that no one before 
had expressed, and that he said it with supreme elegance. 

Integrating some of his material from the Pléfade editions, 
M. Arland, Marivaux’s most tireless admirer of today, has shown 
how Marivaux brought new life to the French novel and was a dis- 
tinct precursor of subsequent masters of the genre, down to 
Proust. He studies the various means by which Marivaux made 
the analyse du coeur a comic mainspring. He seeks with a fresh- 
ness of approach to rehabilitate the less-known works of Marivaux, 
particularly the essays and comedies, much as has been done in 
recent times for the minor writings of Corneille. This is indeed a 
highly satisfactory and, on the whole, sound piece of critical writ- 
ing. 

Among the noteworthy articles on Marivaux is that by Martin 
Turnell entitled ‘Marivaux’ in Scrutiny (Vol. XV, Dec. 1947), which 
gives a perceptive analysis of the behavior of Marivaux’s comic 
heroes. Mr. Turnell sees their actions as the logical result of 
their following the interest, or supposed interest, of their peace of 
mind. Hence, he declares, their desperate clinging to conventional 
modes of feeling and their resolute resistance to the new experi- 
ence of love. These lovers, he writes, start off on the wrong track, 
“pursuing the chimera of conventional happiness through the ob- 
servation of accepted distinction of class and fortune, but accept- 
ing a ready-made conception of the way in which their own feelings 
work,” 

Apropos a revival of Le Prince travesti, Thierry Maulnier, in 
an article entitled ‘Les Surprises de Marivaux: son théAtre est 
celui de la cruauté’ (Le Figaro littéraire, 12 Feb. 1949), makes an 
interesting case for the mental cruelty seenby some in Marivaux’s 
comedies. This cruelty, he feels, lies in that unpitying ingenuity 
which Marivaux’s characters display in firt irritating one other’s 
tender sensitivities, and then observing with not a little satisfac- 
tion the painful reaction in their partner; and likewise in those 
lovers who, feigning indifference, make the suitor weep to satisfy 
a certain pleasure gained at the sight of tears and in order to 
verify their power. He concludes with the debatable thought, “le 
Marquis de Sade n’est pas loin.” If he states his case a bit strong- 
ly, M. Maulnier is nonetheless justified in inviting our attention to 
this aspect of Marivaux’s, work, for there is definitely a dash of 
cruelty in some of the heroines. 

Gabriel Marcel, in a preface to a collected edition of Mari- 
vaux’s plays (Trois Piéces de Marivaux, Editions des Loisirs, 
Paris, 1947), analyses the psychology of Marivaux’s lovers, and 
poses the interesting idea that, two centuries before Jean-Paul 
Sartre, Marivaux presented the same analysis of bad faith as that 
propounded by the Existentialist philosopher in L’Etre et le Néant. 
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May Daniels throws light on a new aspect of Marivaux’s come- 
dies in an article, ‘Marivaux, preeursor of the Theatre de l’inex- 
primé’ (MLR, XLV, 1950). She sees in Marivaux the first French 
dramatist to make a systematic use of the technique of the unex- 
pressed and emphasizes his role as a precursor to Jean-Jacques 
Bernard. It would have been instructive had she drawn a parallel 
between Marivaux’s use of l’inexprimé in his novels; and, in con- 
nection with the latter, a comparison with Mme de Lafayette’s use 
of the same device in La Princesse de Cléves would not have been 
unrelated to the subject. 

The Mercure de France (Vol. 308, 1950), under the heading 
‘Marivaux-Musset,’ published extracts from the Journal of Alain. 
This is not to be taken as an article comparing the two writers, 
but simply as a few random notes on each. Alain likens La Vie de 
Marianne to Stendhal’s Lamiel, without, however, pursuing the idea 
very far. 

Professor Georges Poulet, in La Distance intérieure (Plon, 
Paris, 1952), devotes a chapter to Marivaux, calling him an 18th- 
century Mallarmé and drawing some striking comparisons. He is 
particularly concerned with the philosophical conceptions and pro- 
blems of existence and time. A grave error made by critics in the 
past, he contends, has been to confuse Marivaux’s thought with the 
banal carpe diem of Horace’s imitators. It is not a question with 
Marivaux of seizing the moment, for the moment is the very place 
of our pleasures, It is rather, M. Poulet writes, one of recogniz- 
ing in the instant which lives and dies, which comes from nothing- 
ness and then again becomes a dream, an intensity and a depth of 
meaning which usually we only lend to the whole of human fate. 
“Pour Marivaux, comme pour Aristippe, Pater et Gide, l’instant 
est tout, car c’est en lui seulement, et non dans le temps, que 
quelque chose arrive et passe, qui est tout notre destin et toute 
notre existence.” 

M. Poulet’s analysis of Marivaux’s delineation of love is like- 
wise rich in ideas, Love brings us outside ourselves, he demon- 
strates, but it likewise bring us back to ourselves. For to love is 
to feel, and to feel is to feel oneself, and thus it is to love oneself. 
He concludes, “Pour Marivaux, comme pour Pascal, la vraie con- 
naissance est une connaissance du coeur.” 

Professor Leo Spitzer has written a reply to M. Poulet: A 
propos de la Vie de Marianne (Lettre 4 Georges Poulet)’ (RR, 
XLIV, April 1953), He expresses disapproval of the French pro- 
fessor-critic for applying a philosophical method to literature and 
consequently running the danger of sacrificing the latter to the 
former. Mr. Spitzer, in order to uphold his contention, then pro- 
cedes to apply his own method, “la critique immanante,” to La Vie 
de Marianne, which he labels a novela ejemplar. This article is 
particularly interesting in the close textual analysis of the novel 
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and in its precise discussion of the terms coeur and @me as used 
by Marivaux. The critic-scholar points out that Marivaux lent to 
them the meanings of courage, bravoure, valeur, noblesse, vertu, 
fermeté, énergie, constance, force, fierté, esprit de résolution, 
among others. 

Georges Couton in La Revue d’histoire littéraire de la France 
(LIIL, Jan.-Mar. 1953,) has added a few biographical notes on Mari- 
vaux in an article entitled ‘Le Sieur Nicolas Carlet, pére de M. 
Pierre Carlet de Marivaux.’ He attempts to recreate the char- 
acter of Marivaux’s father from some recently consulted docu- 
ments. He then wishes to show that the son owed at least one 
aspect of his personality to this father who was “aigu, homme de 
grandes scrupules, maniaque dans une société ot l’on ne s’en em- 
barrasse guére.” 

Finally, the Annales de l’Université de Paris (N° 3, Jul.-Sept. 
1953) has published the digest of a thesis presented to the Faculté 
des Lettres by M. Frédéric Deloffre: Une Nouvelle Préciosité: 
Marivaux et le marivaudage. Etude de style. This work sounds as 
if it were an important and perhaps definitive treatment of the 
thorny problem of Marivaux’s style. It announces the discovery of 
some lost writings of Marivaux, namely, the continuation of the 
Télémaque travesti. It also re-examines some generally neg- 
lected writings on style by Marivaux. Part I sounds particularly 
interesting, as it presents a detailed study of Marivaux’s forma- 
tive years. No information is given as to publication of the thesis. 
It should, however, prove useful if it were made available in book 
form. 

This short résumé had as its initial purpose to bring together 
titles of recent writings on Marivaux, who has been rightly called 
the most unknown of the well-known. Yet what has become mani- 
fest, particularly from such essays as those by Professors Poulet 
and Spitzer, is the wealth of insight yet to be gained through care- 
ful and close study of Marivaux’s writings. Our summary also 
points to the desirability of a survey in the very near future of the 
present state of Marivaux studies inorder to indicate precisely 
what aspects of his work are in particular need of scholarly and 
critical re-examination and reappraisal. Perhaps the present 
résumé will lead to such a work. 
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Erich Auerbach: Mimesis. The representation of reality im 
western literature. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1953. 
563 pp. 


Few recent scholarly books have caused as much comment as 
Mimesis. Not only is the subject matter of particular interest, 
since the title indicates that the work deals with the history of a 
concept of major importance to the study of literature, but the very 
undertaking of such a project demands a courage and a learning 
that can only evoke admiration. 

A glance through the book shows a range of material that is 
unusual. Professor Auerbach passes from Homer’s Odyssey to 
Virginia Woolf’s To the lighthouse, working primarily in French 
literature, but stopping off to consider Dante, Boccaccio, Cer- 
vantes, and Shakespeare. Using the technique of textual explanation 
developed by modern philologists, Professor Auerbach goes from 
a close reading of a short selectionto more general considerations 
on the man and the age, all interesting, some of them brilliant. In 
this way he hopes to give more information about an author than 
could be provided by a systematic and chronological treatment of 
his life and works. 

Unfortunately, however, the title of the book is misleading; the 
work is neither a history nor does it treat what falls within any of 
the normally accepted notions of “realism.” As the author states 
in the ‘Epilogue,’ such a project would have swamped him with an 
uncontrollable amount of material, or forced him into the dis- 
agreeable position of having to use secondhand information. Con- 
sequently, the books considered were selected at random from his 
reading as challenges to the hypothesis he hoped to develop. On 
similar grounds, too, he admits having avoided a definition of 
“realism.” “To do so would have necessitated an arduous search 
for definitions at the very beginning of my study.” In fact, Pro- 
fessor Auerbach is not at all concerned with a chronology of the 
ways in which the daily and the ordinary were used in literature 
but with the manner and the degree in which “realistic” subjects 
were treated seriously, problematically, or tragically. 

The book begins in medias res with a discussion of the Odyssey 
and the Bible, key texts on which his theory is based. They re- 
present two basic types of styles, the one externalized, uniform in 
its relief, with little consciousness of historical development and 
psychological perspective, the other suggestive of the unexpressed, 
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with universal historical claims, a sense of becoming, and a pre- 
occupation with the problematic. A consideration of the first leads 
Professor Auerbach to recall the distinction antiquity made in 
styles, the sermo sublimis, reserved for the sublime and lofty, 
and the se€ymo remissus, to which everything pertaining to daily 
life was relegated. Then, arguing that the classical realism which 
reached its peak in Petronius could not possibly deal with the 
“reality” he has in mind, he makes a startling and unsubstantiated 
assertion. According to him, the modern notion of realism could 
begin only after the fall of the western Roman Empire, when a 
Christian style concerned with the processes of existence slowly 
began to replace those of antiquity. As the church developed, its 
concern with the sublime and the tragic on the one hand and every- 
day life on the other produced a style that abandoned the “rigidity” 
of Tacitus and Seneca in favor of the simple. 

All the texts selected are judged in terms of whether they deal 
with the tragico-problematic. They are presented in chronological 
order and thus enable the author to sketch the development of this 
“realism” in western culture. Initially the Judaeo-Christian man- 
ner of dealing with events lent impetus to the development of the 
new style, but as the Empire collapsed the Church was drawn into 
“rigidification” as it consolidated its gains. The politically and 
psychologically crude ethos of emergent new peoples kept the style 
alive, and, as Christianity spread, it became an essential of medi- 
eval Christian art, especially of the drama, reflecting Holy Scrip- 
ture in that it connected the lowest and the highest. 

The peak of this realism was reached by Dante in the Divine 
Comedy. To prove this, Professor Auerbach transfers the idea of 
figura from theological exegesis to literature. The use of figural 
schema is one which supposedly permits the appearance of Dante’s 
characters in the other world to fulfill their earthly life. Since the 
figure and the fulfillment retain historical reality, we are led to 
the “overwhelming realism of Dante’s beyond,” one which is para- 
doxically both eternal and phenomenal. What Dante did, however, 
was “only what was demanded from the first by the Judaeo-Chris- 
tian interpretation of the phenomenal; that interpretation claims 
universal validity.” 

After Dante the figural unity of the world collapsed, since early 
humanism lacked a constructive ethical force. Consequently, 
around the 15th century, the Christian mixture of styles freed it- 
self from service to a universal order. Classicism retarded its 
development, as it tended to separate the tragic and the realistic, 
an attitude that carried over to the Enlightenment. Not until Bal- 
zac and Stendhal was there realconcernfor problematic- existential 
representation and a recognition of historical fluidity. But after 
them the style became a commonplace; through them 19th-century 
France played the key role in the development of modern “re- 
alism.” 
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The thesis is intriguing and challenging. However, Professor 
Auerbach has treated the authors selected in a manner reminiscent 
of a 17th-century French critic. He regards the Judaeo-Christian 
mixture of styles and his definition of realism as absolutes, then 
proceeds to measure various texts against these criteria. And al- 
though his consistency is admirable, it leads to judgments that 
may well surprise any who do not completely subscribe to his 
methodology. The more conservative medievalists may be startled 
to learn that the Chanson de Roland is not Christian, “at least it is 
not the necessary and original version of Christianity,” since it 
does not come to grips with a variety of realities. Others may 
boggle at the statement that Rabelais had no deep feeling or that 
the Quijote was not based on “an understanding of actual conditions 
in this world.” It is interesting, toc, to find that Flaubert’s art 
suffered from a lack of valid foundations for his work. 

And yet these very unorthodox views, however moot, may well 
be the value of the book. Some readers will challenge certain con- 
clusions. Others may point out that there is no ‘reality,” but 
“realities,” that writers work in terms of the beliefs and values of 
their intended audience, which they present in artistically arranged 
and “real” patterns. Diderot’s fool, Flaubert, and Proust all 
thought they had grasped “reality,” a concept which may in the 
last analysis be only personal. Nonetheless, the book challenges. 
It will move its readers to take sides and, hence, to examine their 
own positions on a fundamental question. If for no other reason, 
it should be welcomed. 


Syracuse University ALBERT J. GEORGE 


Gerhard Rohlfs: Historische Grammatik der italienischen Sprache 
und ihrer Mundarten, Band III, Syntax und Wortbildung (Biblio- 
theca romanica, edendam curat W. v. Wartburg, Ser. prima, 
Manualia et commentationes, VII). Bern, Francke Verlag, 1954. 
434 pp. 


The appearance of the third and last volume of Rohlfs’ Italian 
historical grammar is of course a great event in Romance lin- 
guistics, especially as the indexes to all three volumes (pp. 377- 
434) make the perusal of the whole work much easier. It goes 
without saying that the new volume is a masterpiece in every re- 
spect, like the other two; it is, if anything, more so, since syntax 
and derivation have not been worked through nearly so deeply as 
phonology and morphology, and therefore here Rohlfs is frequently 
pioneering (especially in the syntax). I pass therefore to some 
concrete remarks, under which I include also a few misprints. 
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P. 20, 740, lines 9-10: read perdendo instead of perpendo. 

P. 21, line 5: read Lecce for Leece. 

P. 50: quotat. of Decamer., V, 1, nobiltd, read -lta. Ibid., two 
lines below: it is difficult for me to believe that V. Rossi used 
pensiere. 

In the same page, It. sz (from Lat. sic) is spelled once s7, once 
St, once si; and likewise elsewhere. 

P. 58: in the quotation of Dante (II, xix, 25) read richiusa in- 
stead of vinchiusa (which has an entirely different meaning, cfr., 
e. g., II, ix, 102!). 

P. 62: introque in De V. E., 1, 13, 2, means “intanto” and the 
following ché means ‘for,’ ‘because.’ The passage therefore does 
not belong here, Introque (-ocque) has the same meaning in Dante, 
Pe xx) 130: 

P. 79 and 157: Lat. *modo seems to me a useless reconstruc- 
tion: in the regions where it is found (Calabria, Salento) the 
stressless form of mo(do) (cf. Roman mo’, etc.) becomes naturally 
mu, Which of course canbe easily extended to the stressed position. 
Even M. L., the “reconstructor,” in the REW does not give any 
*modo! 

P. 89, 1. 3: read Roma instead of Romo. 

P, 93, n. 1, 1. 1: read “siz.” instead of sir. 

P. 94: read inesattezze, Proverbia quae dicuntur (instead of 
dicunten. 

P, 96, n. 2: Dante I, xxviii, 136, read ribelli instead of rebelli. 

P. 97, 808; I would add Dante’s famous intra tre soli (I, vi, 69), 
On which K. McKenzie has written a splendid article in [talica, 
XVII (1941), 95 ff. 

P. 101: onthe French type a casa la Palmira, chez ma mére, 
see also my article in Journal of Celtic studies, I (1950), 140 ff. I 
will add that the type is now dead in Florence, contrary to what R. 
says (cf. LN., U, p. 33). 

P. 105, n. 1: I do not think that Oscan dat can be completely 
ruled out. See now also the excellent study of E. De Felice in 
Studi di filologia italiana, XII (and the short note of J. Bourciez in 
RLR, LXXI (1952), 240). 

P. 111, 848: Could not fuor in fuorne be considered as an im- 
perative (cf. tranne)? Prepositions replace verbal forms in many 
languages (e. g., Engl. he downs, he ups, he outs), especially in the 
imperative (Engl. out! Ital, via! avanti! fuovi!). 

P. 117, 864: I would add at least Lungoievere, Lungarno, etc. 

P. 118, 866: R. should observe that the -d- of malgrado shows 
it to be a Gallo-Italic or Gallo-Romance form (he says himself 
that some uses are “franzdsierend”). 

P. 121, 879, 1. 2: read s? for si. 

P. 124, 883: add, e. g., Dante’s tra’mene, I, xxix, 126. 

P. 130, 1. 3: prima should be mentioned (cf. also p. 162, 936) 
among the adverbs that influenced prius and changed it to pria. 
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P. 141, 907: The “vulgar” form *hince does not need any star: 
it is very well attested in CIL, ‘I’, 638 (132 B. C.): hince sunt 
Nouceriam meilia L. It very probably survived in the spoken 
language. 

P. 139, 904: R. should observe that It. 7vz, quivi are also used 
for motion (=Lat. e6) and that this usage appears already in Latin 
in the time of Augustus; cf. Vadndnen, pp. 202 ff.; Leumann, Lat. 
gramm., p. 538. 

P. 149, 914: conta ‘together,’ which R. cannot explain, may be 
con influenced by (i)nta from intus (cf. p. 113), or perhaps by con- 
tra, intra. See also my remark to p. 130 (pria, prima, etc.). 

P. 150, 918: tivar su inthe sense of aufziehen may perhaps be a 
Germanism (similar forms are “noch beliebter” in Northern Italy 
and Ladinia, as R. himself observes). 

P. 152, 920: Sic. dumani is certainly of French origin (cf. my 
article in Boll. del centro di studi fil. e ling. siciliani, I (1953), 
47 ff.). 

P. 153, 1. 4: ‘read posicras instead of posteras. 

P. 154, 923, 1. 2: avantieri (still used now) is certainly a Gal- 
licism, both in Tuscany (where it is not at all “volkstiimlich,” as 
R. says!) and in Sicily and South Calabria (see my article in the 
Boll. del centro di studi fil. e ling. siciliani, cited above. 

P, 155, 1. 1: altrier(i) has the meaning ‘giorni or sono’ also in 
Dante, I, xxiii, 119 (“pochi giorni fa; e qui sono cinque” [Scartaz- 
zini}). 

P. 157: read ipsa hora, ipsa via. 

P. 160: read *viatus (cf. invid@re, a hapax in Latin). For the 
meaning cf. vatto (p. 160), difilato, rursus, etc. 

P. 161, 934; subentius seems one more example of Sainéan’s 
“Latin superflu.”.» From French souvent (subinde), with the ad- 
dition of the adverbial -s (cf., e. g., volontiers, see Gamillscheg, 
Wb., S.v.), we can draw suénz, suéns, sovenz, etc. (see also REW?, 
Sse). 

P. 163, 938: the type via via, pian piano could be of Semitic 
origin (thru the Bible). 

P. 171, n. 1, 1. 6: read 1’interrogatif. 

P, 174, 947; R. should observe that the Italian pronunciation is 
forse with closed o (perhaps from the stressless form ?). 

P. 186: Sic. midemma (see also 495) is certainly of French 
origin (see my article in Boll. cited above). 

P, 191, 968; Dante also uses fiore ina very similar function 
(a bit, a small quantity), cf., e. g., I, xxv, 144; L xxxiv, 26; I, iii, 
135, Fior d’ingegno, fior di senno is still used (for other cases 
see, e. g., Migliorini-Cappuccini). 

P, 193; Could Otrant. filu be connected with Lat. ni-hilum 
nihil ? 

P. 197; Dante has also tree (in rime), but masculine! 
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P. 198, 927: R. does not explain the -que of cinque in regard to 
quid > che, qui > chi, etc. Could cinque be a half-learned form? 
Cf. guintio. 

P. 203: quinto should also be learned (see above), like décimo. 
It is well known that ordinals are frequently learned. 

P. 195: the quotation of Bartoli should read la lingua nostra 
(not italiana) @ la piu sonora fra le lingue neolatine nel senso che 
é piu ricca di vocali [not vocaboli!] che non siano le lingue sorelle.. 
It is from the journal Romana, V (1941), 629. 

P, 206. 1. 2, I have never heard far la sesta (only siesta, typ- 
ically Spanish word for a typical Spanish custom). 

P. 209 ff.: the word order disse Alberto with the verba dicendi 
is already Latin and Indo-European, and is also usual in Greek, 
German, English (says he), etc., etc. 

Ibid., ne 2: ZRPh; 113 ff. 2 ? 

P. 211, 982: read muovasi la Capraia e la Gorgona (Dante, I, 
xxxiii, 82) instead of muovansi.... 

P. 223, 990 (cf. also 988): a type parlare non gli 6 parlato is 
also quite frequent in spoken Modern Italian. 

P, 225: the compounds of the type pettirosso certainly: cannot 
be of learned origin; they can be either Germanic or Greek. They 
appear now almost exclusively in archaic areas (Sardinian, Cor- 
sican, Salentine, Calabrian, Spanish, Gasconian). They may well 
have been quite widespread in “prehistoric”? Romance. 

P. 236, 1008: Ido not know contraccorrente, contrammandare, 
but can add, e. g., contraccolpo. 

P. 242, 1014: add furfante from forfare (now dead). 

P. 244, 1020: R. omits (as he frequently does) the most usual 
term of the series, miscredente. 

P. 251, 1033, last paragraph: the usual form is scribacchiare 
(scrivacchiare is very rare; I personally have never heard it). 

P, 274: the forms linciaggio, atterraggio (which R. does not 
cite) show quite clearly that this— like other suffixes of French 
origin, e. g., -zeve (aviere) —are still very productive in Modern 
Italian. 

P. 275, 1062, R. writes: “Weiblishes geschlecht hat sich erge- 
ben, bedingt durch die dualit&t des instrumentes, in tenaglia (franz. 
tenaille) ‘zange.’ ” A few words of explanation would be welcome. 
Perhaps he means that the plural was used in Latin in this sense, 
and since it ended in -a (ten@cula) it gave afeminine singular in 
Italian. In the same section we would like to see a few “half- 
learned” forms like segnacolo, spettacolo, ostacolo, cenacolo, 
pinnacolo, miracolo, oracolo, pimpinnacolo [1], which are also 
Italian words, and deserve consideration from scholars that are 
not too “neo- grammatical.” 

In attaccagnolo [sic], appiccagnolo, ulivagnolo, the -gn- should 
be expressive (as, e. g., in comignolo, nomignolo, p. 263 vossigno, 
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giallognolo, gnocco, gnorri, gnaffe, gnudo; see also my article in 
Rom. phil., V (1952), 157 ff.). 

P, 262 ff., $1044: no mention is made (once more!) of the 
“half-learned” forms pevicolo, ammennicolo, articolo, Gianicolo, 
vetcolo, ridicclo, trabiccolo (with “expressive” -cc-, cf., e. g., It. 
brutto from Latin britus!) The reader is sent to §1064, because 
of the ending -iglia, but not to §1065, to find the Gallicizing equiv- 
alent of -zcolo and -icchio, that is, -iglio (cf. articolo: artiglio, 
pericolo:periglio). Likewise, p. 276, § 1063, the reader is not in- 
formed that -aglia may be from -acula in French words (tenaglia). 

P. 280, §1069 a: the suffix -ogna can hardly be “latinisierte 
form,” in my opinion; it is very likely a literary Italian form. 

P. 288: I have never heard Ruménia, nor Bulgheria (Bulgaria 
is the usual form). 

P. 289; § 1076: read accademia (académie). In the third para- 
graph, add, e. g., maréa, assembléa, livreéa, all from French 
(marée, assemblée, livrée). There seems to be no doubt for 
scaléa either, although the French model is not attested (but the 
same is true, e. g., of stagione). The open é is due to the influence 
of words of Greek origin in -éa from -aea (Eritréa, Galiléa, etc.). 
Cf. also galea and galera and Prati, Diz., s.v. bufera. 

P. 289, § 1077: the assertion that both -zo (in borbottio) and 
-€0 (in piagnistéo) come from Lat. -erium requires some expla- 
nation. Perhaps they came through French (cf., e. g., métier from 
ministerium) in a period when Frenchy was weakly pronounced 
(cf. Meyer-Ltibke, Hist. fr. gr.°~,p. 134 ff.), and armes rimed 
with dames; likewise Fr. désir might give Ital. desio (which R. 
does not cite). Sp. deseo may likewise come from French or 
Provengal. 

P. 309: “Eigenartig,” says R., “ist die verwendung von -one 
[sic/] im sinne eines verbalabstraktums.” It seems to me that we 
have here—as in many other Italian suffixes—a clear case of 
animism: the action (or event) —as was regularly the casein Indo- 
European — is conceived as a living being; for Engl. cf., e. g., a 
shocker, a puzzler, a chiller, a disclaimer, a thriller, a stinker, a 
sundowner (the action of drinking at sunset); see also Jespersen, 
Engl. gr., 6, p. 232 ff. 

To the Tuscan examples (n. 2) I would add strattone, ruzzolone. 
On adverbial -oni see now S. Heinimann, ZRPh, LXIX (1953), 1 ff. 

P. 311: Tuscan stagione, cagione, vagione cannot be said to 
have “volkstiimliche entwicklung”; they have French “entwicklung.” 

P, 323 ff.: It. aviere ‘member of a ground-crew’ shows that 
the suffix -zere, -iere (from French -ier) is still productive. Such 
examples should not be omitted. 

Without a word of comment, R. adds hereto family names like 
Gualtieri, Bertieri, Malgeri, Guarnieri, Alighieri, etc. Since these 
are of German origin, and R. himself claims (quite rightly) on the 
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preceding page that Fr. -ier (whence It. -iere, -iero, plur. -ieri) 
comes from Lat. -arius, one would like to read something else a- 
bout the matter. It is true that some of these Germanic names 
were assimilated to Lat. -arius (so, e. g., Leutarius, Waltharius, 
Fredegarius; see also M. Schinfeld, Wort. der altg. personenna- 
men, Heidelberg, 1911, p. 301 ff.), but I do not understand how 
Alfieri (from alfiere, which is Arabic in both its meanings) comes 
into this picture. Or does he consider Alfieri as Germanic 
(Alfger? Alfhart?)? 

P., 324, 1. 6: read messaggero, instead of messagero. 

P. 339: On auiaticus see Thes., s. v. 

P. 330,§1121: R. writes: “Das lateinische verwendet -iscus 
zur bildung einiger OSstlicher vélkernamen: Syviscus ‘Syrier,’ 
Threciscus ‘Thrazier’ [sic/] ([....]). Es ist eine entlehnung aus 
griech. -toKxog[...].” But Gr. -(oKos is never used in Greek 
ethnika, so that this thesis cannot be defended. I think I have 
shown in an article in Revue des études indo-européennes, I 
(1939), 16 ff. (which he does not mention) that -iskos is a Thraco- 
Illyrian suffix, which of course explains Threciscus quite well. 

P. 341, n. 1; the ethnic suffix -@@s (Leumann, Lat. gramm., 
p. 233) obviously covers a Ligurian, not a Celtic area! 

P. 345: add Candioto, galeotto, galeoto (Dante), which also are 
probably due to Greek influence, for obvious reasons. 

P. 350, §1144: R. separates -zttus from a mythical -zttus, in 
very neogrammatical fashion. The explanation is quite simple. 
The vowel z has sound-symbolic value, connotating small things 
(as in English), and is therefore preserved in some regions (in- 
clusive of Spain!) against the sacred “phonetic laws.” Note that 
-inus is also a diminutive, and that conversely -Onem has become 
an augmentative! 

P. 352, § 1146: in cacaturi ‘cacatoio’ (also Roman!) and all 
similar cases I see, not a “verwechslung,” but another case of 
animism (cf., e. g.; Amer. Engl. john, johnny-house, jonnikin, 
johnny, jane for the same concept; see Kurath, A word geography 
of the East. U. S., pp. 42; 53, Fig. 55). 

P. 357, § 1156: the different result of *dtréctiare >drizzare 
and *tractiare>tracciare, *captiare>cacciare offers some diffi- 
culty (add *comptiare > conciare). 

P. 353, §1150: how about the o of -évole? 

P. 360,§ 1162: the suffix -entare may well be “charakter- 
istisch ftir das RAtoromanische,” but it is also well represented in 
Spanish (amedrentar, ahuyentar, acrecentar, calentar, sentar). It 
seems typical of two archaic areas. See Meyer-Litibke, Gr. rom.., 
II, 665. 

P. 367: vergogna from verécundia offers 3 phonologic diffi- 
culties. A French origin solves two of them (zd>mn could be 
Italic, cf., e. g., the Verecunnus of the Pompeiian inscription CJL, 
IV, 1768; see V44ndnen, p. 115). 
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P. 368, additional note to §48: a lady from Pescia anda young 
scholar from Florence that I kndw also use Elba with e, the old 
form from Lat. lua. The usual form allover Italy is Elba (“vocale 
incerta vocale aperta,” says Migliorini’s law). 

Misprints (of which I have noted a few) disfigure particularly 
the Dantean quotations. 

The quantity of Latin words is very frequently neglected, and 
this is deplorable. Since Latin has two suffixes — -2us and -inus 
— the section on -ino becomes difficult, at least for some readers 
(p. 303 ff.). Likewise, the reader should know (p. 344) that -ztanus 
has 7. It so happens that even R. himself forgets the Latin quanti- 
ty: on p. 298 ff. concime, mangime, etc., are said to contain the 
suffix -imen | sic] of regimen! 

Iam very surprised never to find any mention of the excellent 
Sintassi romanza of L. Sorrento (Varese-Milano, 1950). This isa 
very grave, and hardly understandable, omission. 

My long review of the first two volumes, published in Sympo- 
sium, VI (1952), 391-99, is not cited in the Preface (with the other 
reviews), nor in the additions and corrections, nor anywhere else. 

My generalcriticism emerges clearly from my remarks above. 
Like many German scholars—certainly not all! — Rohlfs remains 
to a certain extent attached to formalistic, neogrammatical 
schemes: sound symbolism, animism, interpretation through 
meaning, the literary language, the learned forms — these are not 
sufficiently considered; useless starred forms are not absent. But 
this does not detract, on the whole, from the value of a work that 
remains one of the great achievements of Romance linguistics in 
our century. 


Princeton University G. BONFANTE 


Oleg A. Maslenikov: The frenzied poets, (Andrej Biely and the 
Russian symbolists), Berkeley, University of California Press, 
1952. x+234 pp. 


Although the symbolist movement was one of the most im- 
portant phenomena in the cultural history of Russia, no complete, 
all-embracing explanation of this movement has been given up to 
now. No large work has been published on Andrej Biely, the most 
original and influential of the Russian symbolists. 

In his interesting book Professor Maslenikov tries to fill this 
gap. While exploring the origin, the meaning, and the essence of 
Russian symbolism, he concentrates his attention on Andrej Biely, 
because, in his opinion, “a study of Biely’s life and work may help 
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illuminate the essence of the symbolist movement in Russia” 
(Preface, p. viii). 

The author fully realizes how difficult it is to give a complete, 
many-sided interpretation of Russian symbolism: it is well known 
that “the term ‘symbolism’ describes not a single, homogeneous 
current, but rather several, parallel streams ” (Preface, p. viii). 
Also he gives us an explanation why he selected Andrej Biely for 
his study of Russian symbolism: in his opinion, “Biely is a writer 
who perhaps best reflects these various streams” (ibid.). 

As the author says in the Preface (p. viii), his aim was “to 
establish certain biographical data in the life of Andrej Biely, and 
to point out how his experiences may have affected his works and 
those of his literary colleagues.” Actually, in these words the 
essence and the contents of the whole book are given. 

The book is divided into three parts: in part I the author shows 
the origin and the early phases of the Russian symbolist movement. 
In part II he describes Biely’s childhood, his relations with the 
Solovyovs and his formative years. Part HOI presents Biely in his 
relations with other Russian symbolists: Valeri Bryusov, the 
Merezhkovskys, Alexander Blok and Vyacheslav Ivanov. 

While attempting to reconstruct a general picture of the Rus- 
sian symbolist movement, Professor Maslenikov does not follow 
strict chronology in Biely’s life. In the last three chapters he tries 
to discuss events in Biely’s life from several angles. In doing so, 
he repeats himself on occasion. But we fully agree with the author 
that “this flaw is offset by the advantages of the approach selected 
for this study” (Preface, p. ix). 

In general, the book may be read with great interest. It recon- 
structs the literary and social scene of Russian symbolism. It 
gives many interesting details of the lives of the main represent- 
atives of Russian symbolism, of their mutual relations, of their 
polemics and literary journals. It provides us with numerous 
samples of Russian symbolist verses in English translation. 

In these translations the author seeks to convey primarily the 
“feeling” of the Russian verse. He is aware that in histranslations 
he has ‘occasionally sacrificed poetic value, especially good 
rhymes, to preserve the inner rhythm of the Russian, which was 
the main concern of the symbolist poets” (Preface, p. ix). 

Thanks to these translations the reader obtains an idea of what 
the Russian symbolist poetry is. What is lacking in this study is a 
more circumstantialanalysis of Biely’s prose, of his novel Peters- 
burg, for example. The short description of Biely’s prose master- 
pieces is excellent, but the reader certainly would like to obtain 
a clearer idea about them. The more so, because, as the author 
himself says, “Biely’s later novels Petersburg and The Silver 
Dove, for originality, brilliance, and effect reach the apogee of 
symbolist prose” (p. 222). 
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However, we feel obliged to express our gratitude to the author 
for his interesting book. This book is the first detailed and schol- 
arly treatment of the Russian symbolist movement in English. It 
fills a long recognized gap in the information about modern Rus- 
sian letters available to English readers. 


Syracuse University PAUL KRASNOPOLSKY. 


Gustave Cohen: Nativités et moralités liégeoises du moyen-age, 
(Publiées avec une introduction et des notes d’aprés le manuscrit 
617 du Musée Condé a4 Chantilly (Oise). Préface de Gustave 
Charlier). Bruxelles, Palais des Académies, 1953. xiv+334 pp. 
and 6 Plates. 


This is a second edition, revised, of the Mysteres et moralités 
du manuscrit 617 de Chantilly which Professor Cohen published for 
the first time in 1921 (Paris, Champion), long out of print. A happy 
discovery by this enthusiastic and prolific scholar; the five pieces 
of the Chantilly collection —two Nativities and three Moralities — 
were swiftly recognized as a major addition to the known reper- 
tory of French mediaeval drama, more specifically of the north, 
near Liége. Even though the long introduction (165 pp.) of pale- 
ographical, linguistic, historical, and aesthetic analysis has been 
only slightly revised to assimilate a few important contributions of 
scholarship since its original publication, without thoroughly re- 
considering hypotheses or adding up-to-date bibliographical re- 
ferences on many of the matters discussed, the new edition of the 
plays is most welcome. It supplies a useful bibliography of re- 
views and special articles on the Chantilly plays since 1921, to 
which readers of this review are referred, a glossary, and an 
index. 

The three morality plays (pieces II, IV, V) are the less re- 
markable part of the collection. The fourth, however, Moralité de 
l’Alliance de Foy et Loyauté, 417 11., has a pleasant grace, aSa 
pretty pastoral treatment of the marriage of ashepherd and a 
shepherdess, with some vague political allusions to devastation 
and a yearning for peace. The characters— Foy, Loyalté, Pru- 
dence, Honneur, Amor, and Paix—occasionally bear resemblance 
to the gentle shepherds and shepherdesses of Nativité I. The epi- 
logue of Mor. IV and one line of the flute-playing shepherd, Foy, 
are nearly identical with corresponding passages of Nat. I. M. 
Cohen suggests that the morality play may show some coloring 
from popular Noels, rather than from literary political pastorals 
like Froissart’s, The author’s name seems to be Bonuerier (1. 
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411). The third play of the Chantilly manuscript, Moralité des 
Sept Péchés et des Sept Vertus, 2561 11, is very long and sche- 
matically repetitious in structure. About one sixth of its lines 
are derived from a poem composed in 1266 by Robert de ’Omme, 
Le Miroir de Vie et de Mort. M. Cohen suggests (p. 154) that this 
play may also have had another source in some play like the lost 
Gieuxdes sept Vertuz et des sept Peschiez mortelz playedat Tours 
in 1390. The fifth piece is a mechanically dramatized, shortened 
version in 1255 lines of Guillaume de Digulleville’s long Pélerinage 
de la Vie Humaine, a vision poem composed in 1330-1332 and re- 
vised some twenty years later, embodying a disputation on the 
sacrament, and apt for rendering in nominally dramatic form par 
personnages, for it was already mainly in dialogue among such 
characters as Reason, Nature, Aristotle, Grace of God, Penitence, 
Charity, and the Pilgrim. The passages of this play which are 
freely written, not taken over bodily from Digulleville, show an 
extreme metrical irregularity like that of the two Nativity plays. 

In contrast to the didactically tedious Mor. I and V, Nativités 
I and II (493 ll. and 309 1l.)— whether taken as two plays, or, as 
their continuous subject-matter and tone suggest, as one — con- 
stitute probably the most delicately charming mediaeval dramatic 
treatment of the Christmas episodes extantin northwestern Europe. 
Because in them traditional elements going back to.the Gospels, 
the liturgy, and the liturgical drama are mixed with less usual in- 
cidents, and because they show tenderness and dramatic concrete- 
ness, coupled with metrical irregularity and literary simplicity, 
critical interest has centered in these Nativity plays. The first 
play, the more traditional in subject matter, represents the birth 
of Christ with adoration of the child by Mary and Joseph, and 
scenes of the shepherds (and shepherdesses), Herod, and the Magi. 
It ends with the angel warning the kings to return another way, and 
an epilogue like that of Mor. IV. The second play (re-ordered to 
correct the error of a misplaced leaf in the manuscript) opens 
with the angry Herod, accompanied by his fool and his seneschal, 
commanding the Slaughter of the Innocents; continues with gentle 
adoration of the child by St. Anne and her other two daughters, 
Marie Jacob and Marie Salome; and ends with Simeon’s adoration 
of the child at the Purification. 

The facts about the provenance of the manuscript which the 
editor established in the first edition, and repeats here, are 
universally accepted. M. Cohen discovered that the manuscript — 
apparently written for a convent of women (see prologue to Nat. I, 
1.5, and Nat, Il, 1. 127)— came from a Carmelite convent of White 
Ladies at Huy; that “les poures seur de saint Michiel” (Nat. II, l. 
127) were Carmelite nuns who, after their convent at Dinant 
(Namur) was destroyed in 1466, were established by 1469 at Huy, 
in the church and beguinage of Saint Michel; that the scribe “Bour- 
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let,” “suer Katherine Bourlet,” who signed the explicit of Nat. I 
and Mor. V must be the Katon Bourlet who became a novice there 
in 1478 and took her vows in 1484; and that the Eliys de Potiers 
whose name ina later hand appears at the end of the manuscript 
was a sister of that convent who died in 1612. 

A very extended linguistic analysis, repeated almost identi- 
cally in the new edition (pp. 7-105), concluded that the language of 
the text is northern, Walloon and liégeois, not of Huy where the 
manuscript was written in the late 15th century, and probably not 
of Liége itself, but rather of the region to the north-east of Liége. 
Reviewers have criticized various aspects of this linguistic study, 
its methods and emphasis; they have questioned how specific the 
localization can be, according to the evidence; they have also 
questioned whether any valid inference of an earlier origin of the 
plays can be derived from scattered archaic forms; but the basic 
conclusion of a Walloon and liégeois origin seems to have been 
generally accepted. 

In seeking to determine the date or dates of composition of 
these plays, the introduction of the first edition raised many com- 
plex questions; and since 1921, marked differences of opinion have 
developed about the interpretation of the evidence —too many dif- 
ferences to discuss in any detail in a brief review: about for ex- 
ample, the paleographical evidence of the existence of different 
hands and various revisions of the manuscript, suggesting layers 
of composition of the Nativity plays; evidence of date from met- 
rical variations and use of assonance (primitiveness or simple 
lack of skill?); evidence for any relationships of the two Nativities 
to other religious plays—to Latin Magi plays of the type from 
Bilsen (Limburg) and to the Nativity scenes of the Middle Dutch 
Maastricht Paaschspel; evidence from topical allusions and from 
allusions to places in the manuscript— Bruges, Ypres, Ghent, 
Louvain; evidence from similarities to painted or sculptured re- 
presentations of Nativity scenes. 

In such matters of the interpretation of the text, the intro- 
duction to this second edition is largely the same as the first, ex- 
cept on three important points, incorporating later findings. (The 
positions taken in the new edition are like those stated in the 
editor’s article in Etudes Charles Grandgagnage, Bulletin du Dic- 
tionnaire Wallon, XVII, Paris, 1932, 79-95 as follows: 

1, The discovery of a partial source for Mor. II, in Robert de 
V’Omme, Miroir de Vie et de Mort, comp. 1266, by A. LAngfors, 
Romania, XLVII(1921), 511-31, and L(1924), 14-53, esp. p. 40, and 
cf. Mrs. Grace Frank, MLN, XXXVII(1922), 106-10. The relevant 
parts of the poem are now printed in parallel columns with ‘the 
play. 

.2. The obviously correct suggestion by E, Langlois, Bibl. de 
l’Ecole des Chartes, LXXXII(1921), 179-86, pp. 181-2, and E. 
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Hoepfiner, Romania, XLVIII(1922), 62-92, p. 70, that f0 8 of the MS 
is displaced and should follow f° 11, coming at the end of Nat. I, 
not its beginning. This correction in order, incorporated in the 
text of the new edition, makes Nat. II chronologically intelligible, 
in itself and as sequel to Nat. I. 

3. C. A. Thomas-Bourgeois’ discovery, Etudes Ch. Grand- 
gagnage, Bull. du Dict. Wallon, XVII(1932), 283-313, of a 17th 
century play from the same convent at Huy, an enlarged French 
version of Nat. I with a scene of the Sibyl added, omitting the 
epilogue, and continuing with 40 ll. of Nat. I, of the wrath of Herod. 
This supports the corrected order of f0 8, and suggests that I and 
II might have been considered one continuous play. It also indicates 
a dramatic tradition of some sort among the Dames Blanches of 
Huy. 

On the dates of composition of the plays, M. Cohen’s views in 
1953 remain much as they were in the first edition, with the ad- 
justments indicated in the 1932 article. He tends toward belief in 
relatively early origins of Nat. I and II, in opposition to the argu- 
ments for a late 15th-century origin, of E. Hoepffner, Romania, 
XLVIII(1922), 62-92, and M. Delbouille, in two articles, in Mélan- 
ges Jean Haust, Liége, 1939, pp. 97-125, and Mélanges Gustave 
Cohen, Paris, 1950, pp. 75-84. Specifically, his conclusions are as 
follows (pp. 163-64): 

Nat. I: in its earliest form, of the 13th century or the first 
half of the 14th. 14th century in present form (p. 147). 
Probably revised, with prologue, for the Sisters of 
Saint-Michel and played 1466-69. 

Nat. I: a little later, second half of 14th century. The allusion 
to the sisters of Saint-Michel, 1. 127, he thinks an in- 
terpolation proper to the years 1466-69, suggesting 
that the play was performed then. 

Mor. Ill: late 14th or early 15th century, between 1380 and 1420, 
according to references tothe style of women’s clothes, 
although a 13th-century poem is partial source. Prob- 
ably goes back to the 14th century. 

Mor. IV: second half of the 14th century; but vague political 
allusions may refer to about 1466-68. 

Mor. V: based on Digulleville’s poem written 1331 and revised 
toward 1350; play copied after 1484 (when Katherine 
Bourlet took her vows—see explicit: Swer Katherine 
Bourlet); because of some identities with Nat. I, to be 
dated from the second half of the 14th century. 

Hoepffner would date LII,V in the 15th century, Mor. III in the first 
half of the 14th, or even the 13th, and Mor. IV in the second half of 
the 14th century, (0p. cit., pp. 68, 76-92). Delbouille agrees that 
Nat. I and Ilare of the late 15th century (Melanges J. Haust, pp. 
115-16 and Mélanges G. Cohen, p. 80), and Mor. III, IV of the 14th 


century. 
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The essential issue in dating the Nativity plays has been the 
interpretation given their “archaism” — their simplicity of treat- 
ment, and a slight influence from the liturgical Officium Stellae 
and the office of Epiphany in the ordering of the incidents and in 
occasional antiphons. M. Cohen sees these things in Nat. I as 
vestiges of a simpler and earlier form of the play, perhaps of the 
13th century, close to the liturgical drama; he thinks that Nat. I 
probably represents one of the very earliest French plays in the 
vernacular, and considers Nat. II somewhat later, by a different 
author, who however knew Nat.I. MM. Hoepffner and Delbouille, 
agreeing in thinking of Nat.I and Il as works composed in the 15th 
century (although they differ on details) regard the archaism as a 
product, not of antiquity, but of the special conservative circum- 
stances of convent life. As Karl Young pointed out from the evi- 
dence of surviving service-books, traditional forms of the liturgical 
drama were often in active and devout use in suchplaces, centuries 
after the Latin plays were first fully developed and after there 
were rich and diverse popular religious plays in the language of 
the people. To Hoepffner and Delbouille, for unity of tone, vocab- 
ulary, and irregular metrical technique Nat. I and II1as they now 
stand seem works by the same author, of the late 15th century. 
M. Hoepffner further suggested, as Salverda de Grave had done, 
that the maker of Mor. V out of Digulleville’s poem, who pre- 
sumably wrote the metrically irregular free passages of Mor. V, 
is identical with the author of Nat. Iand IL M. Cohen in 1932 (op. 
cit, p. 84) said that he could accept the unity of I and II more easily 
than he could agree that the reviser who produced so dull a piece 
as V could also have been the author of Iand I. But here, with 
Hoepffner (op. cit., p. 66), we might suggest that difference of 
models creates the opportunity for display of difference of spirit. 

By way of minor criticism of the new edition, I regret that the 
editions of liturgical plays and of French plays which are cited are 
editions of before 1921— Delisle, Gasté, Du Méril, Coussemaker, 
Jubinal, the early publications of Karl Young— instead of Karl 
Young’s great corpus, The drama of the Medieval Church, Oxford, 
1933, or the standard modern editions of Jean Bodel and Rutebeuf, 
and Ruth Whittredge’s edition of the two Christmas plays of the 
Sainte Geneviéve manuscript, La Nativité et le Geu des Trois 
Roys, Bryn Mawr diss., Byrn Mawr, Pa., 1944. On p. 134, a note 
on liturgical survivals in the German and English plays cites 
nothing later than 1916. No recent works on iconography are used, 
nor the later editions of Emile M4le’s works. A mistaken hypc- 
thesis of Gaston Paris’ is repeated on p. 158, that Digulleville’s 
abstract, static, disputatious Pélerinage of the mid-14th century 
influenced in the 17th century Bunyan’s magnificently concrete and 
dynamic Pilgrim’s progress, which takes its inspiration from 
Biblical language and imagery (especially the pilgrim image of 
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Hebrews xi. 13-16 and 1 Peter ii. 11) and the archetypal image of 
the wayfaring, warfaring Christian built up from countless sources, 
most important for Bunyan probably being the fervent imagistic 
popular sermons of Puritan preachers (see William Haller’s fine 
book, The rise of Puritanism, New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1938, pp. 142 ff., 150). 

The slightness of revision in this new edition was no doubt 
forced by practical considerations of time, energy, and cost; 
strictures upon it are no denial of the value of the book. The main 
point has been achieved, to make these plays once more available 
to the wide public they deserve. 

in the argument about the date of origin of the Chantilly Nativi- 
ties, I would like to inject consideration of other kinds of evidence, 
hitherto neglected in this connection: certain sources of the ideas 
in the Nativity plays which may produce further inferences about 
date of composition or revision. In a later article I expect to pre- 
sent the evidence more fully, with a study of its implications. 
Here there is space only to indicate its nature; and, as always in 
the middle ages, there may have been unrecognized intermediaries 
between an original source and a dramatization. 

1. The Chantilly Nativity plays contain ideas from the Legenda 
Aurea, composed in the late 13th century —e.g., Herod’s appeal to 
the people and their perturbed and flattering reply; the disappear- 
ance of the star while the Magi were at Herod’s court; and his 
angry command to destroy the ships of Tarsus (cf. c. xiv, De epi- 
phania domini, and c. x, De innocentibus). 

2. The Franciscan sensibility which M. Cohen perceptively 
suggested (p. 149) as present in these plays is literally Francis- 
can. The plays show a pervasive influence from the early chapters 
of that most moving and popular devotional tract, the Meditationes 
Vitae Christi, traditionally but wrongly ascribed to St. Bonaventura. 
The MVC was originally composed and compiled in the early four- 
teenth century (before 1330), in Italian, by an unknown Franciscan 
of Tuscany (see P. Columban Fischer, O.F.M., ‘Die Meditationes 
Vitae Christi: ihre handschriftliche Ueberlieferung und die Ver- 
fasserfrage,’ in Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, XXV (1932), 
3-35, 175-209, 305-48, 449-83, conclusions on pp. 482-83). Ad- 
dressed to a nun, a spiritual daughter, it is full of human tender- 
ness and vividly realized narrative detail of movement and ex- 
pression, in the Christmas episodes much more dramatic than 
Bernard’s fervent sermons onthe Nativity. It would appeal to an 
eager heart, a delicate sensibility, and especially to women, Mé&le 
discussed at length its influence on the late Passion plays of the 
middle ages, although with some misconceptions progressively 
modified in later editions of his work. The early chapters of the 
MVC, c. vii, ix, x, xi, I think supplied suggestions for attitudes, 
tone, and actual visual and conceptual details in Nat. I-- the birth 
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and adoration, Joseph’s gently protective role, gestures like kiss- 
ing the child’s hands and feet, the.emphasis on the child’s humility 
and poverty, the moving little exhortations. Attention is drawn to 
pseudo-Bonaventura as a possible source for Magi plays by Wini- 
fred Sturtevant, Misterio de los Reyes Magos, Johns Hopkins diss., 
The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1927 (repr. from Johns Hop- 
kins Studies in Romance Literatures and Languages, X), p. 29. 

3. In Nat. Il, the adoration of the Christ child by Saint Anne 
and her other daughters also named Mary — Marie Jacob and Ma- 
rie Salome -— still in the gentle devotional tone of Nat. I and the 
MVC —reflects the traditional story of the three marriages of St. 
Anne and her three daughters, from the apocryphal gospels, fa- 
miliar through the Legenda Aurea, c. cxxxi, and Vincent of Beau- 
vais, Spec. Hist. VI, xii,’ and developed in art and literature with 
the increased cult of St. Anne of the later middle ages. From the 
second half of the 13th century, the cult of St. Anne was especially 
fostered by the Carmelites and the Franciscans. The literature 
and iconography of the cult may throw light on the play. 

Investigation of these leads and their relation to the manu- 
script evidence may produce further evidence for dating the com- 
position of the Chantilly Nativities. 


Syracuse University MARY H. MARSHALL 


1. Ed. of [Augsburg: A. Sorg] 1474. 


Turoldo: La Canzone di Rolando; translation, introduction and 
notes by Silvio Pellegrini. Torino, UTET, 1953. 235 pp. 


It is one of the characteristics of truly great literature that it 
never dies but is carried forward from generation to generation in 
new editions and translations. Turoldus’ 1lth-century masterpiece 
is no exception. While very recently, in this country, a brand new 
English version has appeared, along with a historical novel based 
on Turoldus’ plot,’ Italy has not lagged behind. 

More faithful to the original than either of the American of- 
ferings, Silvio Pellegrini’s Italian translation is based, line for 
line, upon the Oxford text as reported by Jenkins.* It does not 
exclude the Baligant episode, as does Luquiens, on somewhat un- 
convincing grounds, nor does it add extraneous matter taken from 
other medieval epics. The translation is almost literal, even to the 
mixture of past tenses used in the Old French original, which 
produces a rather startling effect in modern Italian. To achieve 
absolute fidelity, the author has sacrificed both rhythm and asso- 
nance, so that his finished product sounds more like exalted, ar- 
chaic prose than like poetry. Whether this is the best possible way 
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of handling the matter is a question of individual taste. One misses 
in Pellegrini’s lines the steady, powerful throb of the Old French, 
so well recaptured in Scott-Moncrieff’s admirable English verse? 
It is a matter of conjecture, however, whether this rhythmic ef- 
fect could be at all reproduced ina proparoxytonic language like 
Italian.° 

What is perhaps of greater interest (at least to the American 
reader) than the literalistic rendering of the original is the trans- 
lator’s keenly analytical introduction (pp. 5-48), in which many 
questions dealing with the literary and historical background of the 
Chanson are intelligently and sympathetically discussed. 

Pellegrini generally subscribes to the views of Bédier, recent- 
ly resummarized by Viscardi, but with some qualifications. Pel- 
legrini prefers to place the date of original composition of the 
poem in the second quarter of the 11th century, making it prac- 
tically contemporaneous with the Alexis (p. 13). He holds that the 
Oxford manuscript, recently placed by Horrent, on linguistic and 
paleographic grounds, in the second half of the 12th century,’ was 
not substantially changed from the original (p. 14). The impulse 
for the Roland, Pellegrini claims (pp. 15-16), came not from the 
Crusades to the Holy Land, but from the minor crusades launched 
against the Spanish Moors in earlier times; but these border ex- 
peditions were imbued with the spirit of the Cross and the Sword 
to approximately the same degree as the official Crusade launched 
by Peter the Hermit and the Council of Clermont (pp. 17-18). 

Pellegrini stresses that the feudal principle is what gives life 
to the Roland. He points out that even Aude feels the same feudal 
link to Roland that the latter feels toward the Emperor (pp. 18-19); 
and even the Saracens are described as having the same feudal in- 
stitutions as the Christians (p.20). 

Who was Turoldus? Pellegrini does not care to venture an 
opinion, though in accordance with his dating he excludes any can- 
didate who cannot be placed in the first half of the 11th century. 
But he does not doubt that Turoldus was a cleric, steeped in both 
the Classical and the Church Latin tradition; whatever distortions 
of history, geography, or other realities enter the poem are del- 
iberate rather than due to ignorance, he holds (p. 28). 

Elsewhere’ Pellegrini has gone carefully into the personality 
of the arch-traitor Ganelon. Now he discusses him again (pp. 30- 
32): Turoldus does not depict Ganelon as a villian or a coward, 
but as a typical feudal noble, whose point of view happens to clash 
with that of Roland first, of Charlemagne later. Ganelon’s be- 
setting sin is pride — offended pride at seeing himself named and 
chosen for a dangerous mission when other candidates had been 
rejected because they were too precious to be risked. But Ganelon 
is brave and loyal, and proves it when he is in the presence of 
Marsile. The real conflict unfolded in the Chanson is the conflict 
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between the right of vengeance, countenanced and even sanctioned 
by the social structure of the period, and the duty of the vassal to 
further the cause of his lord. Ganelon is thus made, so to speak, 
a co-hero of the plot, which he shares with Roland and Oliver. 

Pellegrini brings out, with perfect justification, the marvelous 
traits of character depiction unfolded by Turoldus. Roland is 
heroic; but he can also be overweeningly and offensively proud, to 
point of foolishness; Oliver is wise and courteous; but he, too, can 
yield to the temptation to indulge in sarcasm and vain reproach. 
“The fusion of different and opposing characteristics, the mingling 
of virtues and faults, of strength and weakness, of grandeur and 
pettiness that the Poet describes in his personages reveal his deep 
understanding of the complexity of the human mind, of the irrational 
element and everyday tragedy that forever permeate it” (p. 34). 
Turoldus’ art lies in his ability not to analyze and comment upon 
human notives, but to picture them through events and actions, 
which are left to the reader to interpret. This, Pellegrini insists, 
is truly great literature. It is also, we would add, genuine literary 
comprehension and criticism on Pellegrini’s part. 

The Poem, in Pellegrini’s final judgment (p. 46), is a piece of 
architecture composed of separate blocks, static, rigid, and sol- 
emnly hieratic, but thoroughly monumental in character. 


Columbia University, MARIO A. PEI 


F. B. Luquiens, The song of Roland, New York, 1952. 
M. A. Pei, Swords of Anjou, New York, 1953. 
T. A. Jenkins, La Chanson de Roland, Boston, 1924. 
C. Scott-Moncrieff, The song of Roland, London, 1919. 
E. Bossi, La Canzone d’Orlando, Firenze, 1938; and see my review, 
RR, XXXI, (1940). 285-92. 

6. A. Viscardi, Storia delle letterature d’oc e d’otl, Milano, 1952, pp. 
90-91. 

7. J. Horrent, La Chanson de Roland dans les littératures frangaise et 
espagnole au moyen age, Paris, 1951, pp. 32-42. 

8. S. Pellegrini, ‘L’ira di Gano,’ Cultura neolatina, TI (1943), 157-66. 


orwndre 


Horst Oppel: Der Einfluss der englischen Literatur auf die Deut- 
sche, Berlin, Erich Schmidt Verlag, [1954]. 98 cols. 


Professor Horst Oppel of the University at Mainz has written a 
book on the influence of English literature on German literature. 
As it is published as a part of Wolfgang Stammler’s Deutsche 
Philologie im Aufriss, it is destined to be the prime work of re- 
ference on its subject in Germany. It therefore needs to be good, 
and it is good. It appears in ninety-eight columns onpages of large 
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format, equivalent to about one hundred normal book pages. The 
problem was to compress a full treatment of the subject into so 
narrow a compass. 

The first chapter deals with the relation of the two literatures 
up to the time of Otfried’s Evangelienharmonie, the second with 
Humanism and the Reformation. These two periods have received 
scanty treatment in most earlier surveys. The account constitutes 
an original organization rather than a rearrangement of earlier 
essays on the subject. What is offered here is duplicated in no 
single work known to your reviewer. 

The third chapter deals with the history of the English come- 
dians in Germany and is a skilful condensation of scores of re- 
ports, published chiefly in the 19th century, from the archives of 
cities visited by the comedians. Especially welcome is the divi- 
sion of the history into four distinct periods, thus showing a clear 
line of development. 

From this point on Oppel’s task is of a different nature. Nearly 
a thousand scholars have made contributions great or small to the 
history of English literature in Germany from the 18th century 
onward. The task here was to free the account from the “Dickicht 
von biographischen und historischen Problemen” (p. 29) and con- 
centrate upon the essentials. It seems like a Herculean task to 
clear the stables of disutilities and reveal clearly the lines of 
construction within the narrow limits provided...but, “Das Un- 
zulangliche — hier wird’s Ereignis.” I foreswear the attempt to 
condense this admirable condensation and will only say that of 
several excellent chapters the one on ‘Die Lehre vom Original- 
genie’ seems to me the most masterly. 

Having paid my tribute to the work, I permit myself to take a 
few exceptions of varying importance. In chapter II, column 26, 
in discussing Herzog Julius von Braunschweig Oppel says: “Der 
Einfluss der Englischen Koméddianten macht sich in der stoffwahl 
ebenso wie in der formalen Gestaltung bemerkbar.” This has often 
been said before, but Knight has pointed out that Heinrich Julius 
had completed most of his plays before the arrival of his troupe of 
comedians. Oppel’s statement is the more puzzling in view of the 
fact that he has listed Knight’s essay (Germanisch-Romanische 
Monatsschrift, XXV(1937) in his terminal bibliography to the chap- 
ter. 

To chapter VIII I may say that I do not place Richardson as 
definitely amcng the sentimentalists as does Oppel. The tears that 
are shed are often over virtue oppressedand then later triumphant. 
Pamela, if not read as’a satire, for which it is not intended, tells 
young girls how to get on in the world. Gvandison teaches us that 
our emotions should always be controlled by our reason. Clarissa 
alone is free from heavy rationalism. This was evident to Goethe 
and Herder almost from the first. 
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In column 36 Oppel writes: “So ist denn oft betont worden, was 
Lessing ftir seine Miss Sara Sampson Lillo’s George Barnwell or 
the merchant of London zu danken hat.” To this Oppel takes no 
exception, but reiteration is not proof. I maintain to the contrary 
that there is not sufficient internal or external evidence that Les- 
sing owes anything to Lillo or even had read George Branwell be- 
fore writing his Miss Sara Sampson. The evidence -is rather to 
the contrary. The lack of internal evidence has been best treated 
by Paul Kies in Modern philology, XXIV (1926), 65-90. I have dis- 
cussed the lack of external evidence in Comparative literature, II 
(1950), 149-151, and in my recent monograph English literature in 
Germany, Berkeley, 1953, pp. 154-157. 

Unfortunately I completed the above mentioned monograph be- 
fore Oppel’s treatment of the same subject was available, and Iam 
tempted to close with the remark which Leibniz made to Shaftes- 
bury regarding his Charakteristics: “Si j’avois vu cet ouvrage 
avant la publication de ma Théodicée j’en aurois profité comme il 
faut, et m’en emprunté des grands passages.” 


University of California at Berkeley LAWRENCE M. PRICE 


Pierre Le Gentil: La Poésie lyrique espagnole et portugaise ula 
fin du Moyen Age, Rennes, Plihon, 1949, 1953. 2 vols. 


El primer tomo de esta voluminosa obra se refiere a los temas 
y géneros de la poesia de los cancioneros, y el segundo a las for- 
mas 0 métrica dela misma poesia. Domina en toda la obra un pro- 
pdsito, mds bien un parti pris, que el propio autor deja transpa- 
rentar desde la introducci6n, donde declara: L/’intention premiere 
de ce travail était avant tout d’étudier l’influence éventuellement 
exercée par la lyrique frangaise sur les poétes espagnols et portu- 
gais,” subrayamos nosotros. 

El Sr. Le Gentil se esfuerza en ver el origen francés hasta en 
los mas apartados rincones de la lirica espafiola del final de la 
Edad Media, Expone ideas atrasadas en un libro no puesto al dia. 
Desconoce, 0 no tiene en cuenta, los trabajos de investigacidn de 
Ribera, Asin, Menéndez Pidal, E. Garcia Gémez, Nykl, Carolina 
Michaélis de Vasconcellos, Figueiredo, Denomy y otros eruditos, 
respecto a la anterioridad del amor cortés en las composiciones 
de los poetas hispano-drabes y la influencia de éstos sobre los 
trovadores provenzales. También hace caso omiso del descubri- 
miento realizado por Stern (1948) de las jarchas o cancioncillas 
liricas mozdrabes, hispano-drabes e hispano-hebreas, del siglo 
XI, que anteceden en un siglo a las poesias provenzales mds 
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antiguas. Ademas, como expresa Menéndez Pidal, “vemos que el 
género literario de la albada era popular entre los cristianos de 
la Andalucia, medio siglo antes que se escribiesen las primeras 
albadas provenzales hoy conservadas, las cuales pertenecen a las 
postrimerias del siglo XII.” Todos estos descubrimientos son 
prueba del “poder difusivo del inextinguible genio creador andaluz.” 
“La literatura espafiola — continia Menéndez Pidal — es ilustrativa 
en problemas de origenes. Espajia en el campo de la poesia lirica, 
como antes en el de la épica, puede documentar su siempre ex- 
cepcional tesoro de tradicionalidad que la hace Unica en el con- 
cierto de los pueblos hermanos.” (BAE, XXXI{1951), 187-270). 
En relacién con la equivocada teoria de Le Gentil acerca de la su- 
puesta influencia francesa en la serranilla espafiola, nos es grato 
citar la defensa del realismo de la serranilla de Espafia, de que 
carece la de Francia, por Ch.-V. Aubrun (BH, LI(1949), 433). 

En lo que respecta a la influencia francesa que atribuye al 
Marqués de Santillana, observa el profesor McPheeters, en su 
resena (RR, XLI(1951), 284) y con 61 estamos de acuerdo, que ‘se 
siente uno inclinado a pensar que Santillana, aunque fué grande su 
influencia cultural en e] siglo XV, era mas bien un internacional- 
ista. Ni tampoco eran siempre las relaciones diplomaticas entre 
Francia y Espana de la mayor cordialidad.” Bien conocida es la 
influencia que recibié Santillana de Italia, afiadimos nosotros, de 
Dante, Petrarca y Boccaccio, introduciendo el verso endecasilabo 
y el soneto, componiéndolos “al italico modo” y aun escribiendo 
versos en italiano. Igualmente se pueden hacer objeciones contra 
la afirmacién de Le Gentil de ser Francisco Imperial “chef de 
l’école francaise en Espagne,” como las ha hecho E. Asensio 
(RFE, XXXIV(1950), 286), apoyadas por O. H. Green (HR, XIX 
(1951), 353), en sus resefias respectivas. A Imperial, por el con- 
trario, se le puede calificar de jefe de la escuela italiana en Es- 
pafia, como iniciador de la imitacidn de Dante en la peninsula. 
Hijo de padre italiano, es el primero y principal entre los poetas 
italianizantes del Cancionero de Baena. 

Por otra parte, faltale visién estética al estudio de Le Gentil, 
quien no descubre “en los mismos poemas de amor cortesano 
mayor variedad, aciertos personales, acentos humanos,” como 
afirma fundadamente el citado Asensio (p. 97). Este critico se 
pregunta a continuacién: “¢ Cdémo ha podido decir que los elogios 
a la belleza no dan mas que un retrato sin vida, olvidando las 
admirables Coplas a una senédra (Damaso Alonso, en Poesza de la 
Edad Media, 1935), que Le Gentil no menciona.” Que en los can- 
cioneros hay mucho menos conformismo, mas turbacién y tensiédn 
pasional de lo que admite Le Gentil, lo ha demostrado con bri- 
llantez Green (Courtly love in the Spanish “cancioneros,” 1949). 

Por Ultimo, tocante a la bibliografia, el mismo autor con- 
fiesa: “Je suis le premier 4 reconnaftre les insuffisances et les 
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lacunes des indications bibliographiques. Les circonstances ne 
m’ont pas permis de substituer auX cotes anciennes des mss, esp. 
les cotes actuelles.” 

El segundo tomo es una extensa y confusa monografia dedicada 
a descubrir igualmente influencia francesa en todas las formas 
métricas de la poesia espafiola del siglo XV. De la exageraci6n 
de su empeiio, da idea el siguiente ejemplo: 

En el cancionero de Alvarez Gato, editado primero por Emilio 
Cotarelo (Madrid, 1901), se notan unos versos al principio de la 
primera hoja del manuscrito, cuyos finales han desaparecido por 
rotura o corte del papel, de modo que no es posible leer las ul- 
timas palabras de dichos versos. El editor Cotarelo lo hace con- 
star asi, colocando puntos suspensivos en lugar de las palabras 
que faltan. El sentido de tales versos es, por consiguiente, ininte- 
ligible. El segundo editor de dicho cancionero, Jenaro Artiles (en 
la coleccién de “Clasicos olvidados,” Madrid, 1928) hace la misma 
observacién de la rotura del papel del original, lo que le impide 
transcribir por completo los versos correspondientes y explicar 
su sentido. 

Pues bien, el Sr. Le Gentil, al resefiar las peculiaridades de la 
versificacién de aquella época, toma por versos de cabo roto, esos 
versos truncos por accidente. Sabido es que los “versos de cabo 
roto” son unos versos truncados adrede por el poeta, quien supri- 
me el final de la iltima palabra de cada verso, de tal manera que 
la parte restante rime con la de otro verso de igual clase, produ- 
ciendo un efecte cédmico o festivo, pero siempre inteligible. Ejem- 
plos de versos de cabo roto se leen en el Quijote y en otras obras. 
Hace aun mas chocante la equivocacidn el hecho de que Le Gentil 
sugiera (pags. 202-203) que los citados versos de Alvarez Gato, 
que se figura de “cabo roto”, pudieran ser de origen francés. 
jQuién podria imaginar que la influencia francesa llegara no ya a 
los versos de “cabo roto”, sino hasta a los de “hoja rota”! 

Lamentamos vernos obligados aformular estas manifestaciones 
desfavorables acerca de la obra de un colega, hispanista francés, 
actualmente encargado de una cdatedra en la Sorbona, tanto mds 
cuanto que su libro merece consideraci6n por el gran esfuerzo que 
el autor ha realizado al consagrarse a una tarea en la que ha de- 
bido emplear no pocos afios. La minuciosa lectura que ha hecho de 
los abundantes textos del siglo XV y la presentacién de sus in- 
formes y observaciones podrian ser una contribucién apreciable 
para el conocimiento de ese periodo, si la labor hubiera sido con- 
ducida con criterio abierto y objetivo y sin la idea fija de la in- 
fluencia francesa que ha pesado en todo momento como verdadera 
obsesion. 


Centro de Estudios Hispanicos HOMERO SERIS 
Syracuse University, New York 
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C. Malcolm Batchelor: Stories and storytellers of Brazil (Vol. I, 
“Folklore”), La Habana, Ucar Garcia, 1953. 226 pp. 


In this first of two volumes in which Mr. Batchelor has pro- 
posed to study the Brazilian short story, the author limits himself 
to popular or folk tales. Such a study is indeed welcome, for there 
is almost nothing in English on Brazilian folklore, although there 
is an excellent volume on Portuguese folklore by Rodney Gallop. 
All that is available is the ‘Bibliography of Brazilian folklore,’ 
which was published along with an English version of a folk tale in 
the Tennessee folklore society bulletin of December, 1952, two 
translations in the anthology The golden land, some children’s 
stories and a few articles of technical, scholarly nature, which 
appeared in different journals and books. On the other hand there 
has apparently been a marked increase in interest in Brazilian 
literature, if we may judge by the number of translations of great 
works of literature that have been published in recent years. In 
these books there are frequent references to popular myths and 
folk characters, for Brazil is one of the countries where the folk 
tradition still enjoys a vigorous existence, and for that reason, too, 
a book in English on Brazilian folklore has been very much needed. 

“Folklore” will go a long way toward filling that need, even 
though it is by no means a comprehensive study of Brazilian folk- 
lore or even of the Brazilian folk tale. Based toa large extent on 
Luis da Camara Cascudo’s Contos Tradicionais do Brasil and 
Silvio Romero’s Contos Populares do Brasil it contains brief 
studies of many of the most important folk tales of the country. 
Classified according to their subjects — European, Amerindian or 
Negro — these studies are accompanied by translations or sum- 
maries of the tales they deal with. It is natural that Portugal 
should be the source of by far the largest number, including ‘Joao 
Mais Maria’ (‘Hansel and Gretel’) and various versions of the 
‘Gata Borralheira’ (‘Cinderella’) theme, but because of their un- 
familiarity some of the Amerindian and Negro tales may prove 
more interesting to the general reader. Among those of the Am- 
erindian group there are two about the Jabuti (turtle), which as the 
symbol of astuteness is also the hero of a cycle of African tales. 
Another interesting African story is a charming version of the 
familiar ‘Brer Rabbit and the Tarbaby.’ One of the most appealing 
of all the tales included in the selection is the ‘Negrinho do Pas- 
toreio,’ which comes from the south of Brazil. It tells of a little 
Negro boy who, after being cruelly treated and killed by his mas- 
ter, was adopted by the Virgin Mary. Both the version in prose by 
Sim6es Lopes Neto and the poem on the subject by Augusto Meyer 
are well translated by Mr. Batchelor. 

The book also contains information about popular beliefs, cus- 
toms and festivals, including good translations of Graga Aranha’s 
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famous description of the street dancing during Carnival and 
Manuel Bandeira’s poem about the Eve of St. John, ‘Profunda- 
mente.’ Furthermore, Mr. Batchelor traces the literary or mu- 
sical use of some of the folk themes. The pranks of the roguish 
Pedro Malasarte, who corresponds to Pedro Urdemalas of Spain 
and Til Eulenspiegel of Northern Europe, have been the source of 
two Brazilian operas anda play, and the yava or mermaid legend 
has served as the subject of one of the most interesting of Bra- 
zilian ballets. 

It is unfortunate that there is no index and that the bibliography 
does not list all the books and articles mentioned in the footnotes. 
Both these faults are also evident in Literatura Oral by Luis da 
CAmara Cascudo, a book which was probably published too late 
for Mr. Batchelor to consult in preparing his own work. A com- 
plete study of all the phases of Brazilian folklore from popular 
sayings to children’s dances, with a tremendous amount of bibli- 
ographical material, Literatura Oral should be indispensable to 
any student of anthropology. Equally important is the same 
author’s recently published Diciondrio do Folclore Brasileiro. It 
is most desirable that they be translated into English. Meanwhile, 
however, the student who wishes reliable information on the sub- 
ject or the amateur who merely wants to read a pleasant book will 
be well served by this first volume of Stories and storytellers of 
Brazil. 


Columbia University RAYMOND S. SAYERS 


Marcel Proust: Correspondance avec sa mére, 1887-1905 (Lettres 
inédites présentées et annotées par Philip Kolb). Paris, Plon, 
1953. 302 pp. 


The one hundred and forty-nine letters composing this volume 
form the complete collection bequeathed to Madame Gérard Mante- 
Proust by her uncle. Almost exactly three-fifths of them, and 
these by far the longest, were written by Proust to his mother (two 
are addressed to his “petit Papa”), the others (with one exception, 
a letter from Robert Proust to his mother) are from the pen of 
Madame Adrien Proust. A few of them have appeared previously 
in magazines, usually in fragmentary form, but Professor Kolb is 
amply justified in referring to them as “inédites, ” 

The very fact that these letters, which cover the period from 
Proust’s sixteenth year to his thirty-fourth, have remained so long 
unpublished is perhaps indicative of their lack of intrinsic value, 
for there is no blinking the fact that this portion of Proust’s cor- 
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respondence is something of a disappointment which is not by any 
means to say that Professor Kolb’s volume is a disappointment. 
In the ninety or so letters of Proust’s that appear here there are 
not many that are really interesting or important as revelations of 
his general ideas or as discussions of his literary projects and 
methods. There are some passing references to a novel on which 
Proust is working (it turns out to be Jean Santeuil), there are 
numerous short mentions of his work on Ruskin, though nothing 
very enlightening as to his intentions or techniques, and there are 
a good number of remarks on the social consequences of the Drey- 
fus Case. But these bright spots are somewhat overbalanced by 
the pages of sore throats, draughts, temperatures and coated 
tongues that seem to have been the usual conversation pieces of 
Proust and his mother. It is sometimes difficult to remind one- 
self, when one has been through one of Proust’s “nuits blanches” 
with him, that it was out of just such material that great areas of 
A la Recherche eventually grew; when one realizes that fact, one 
is dazzled by the literary art that could transform such unprom- 
ising yarn into the precious tapestry of the Recherche and could 
change the painfully trivial social incidents that Proust recounts 
here into the symbolic panorama of society that the great work 
offers. 

There is a real value in these letters, though, in their revela- 
tions of the character of Proust with his hair down, occasionally 
dropping his famous “gentillesse” to reveal himself as a fearfully 
spoiled child of twenty or thirty andnot above using his very weak- 
ness and illness to hurt his mother (who only too infrequently re- 
plied with directness and asperity) and to have his own way. But 
always andinevitably Proust comes back to the almost unbelievable 
affection we have come to associate with him in his dealings with 
his mother and lavishes on her such devotion as to make us doubt 
that he really was the egocentric who turned every person, every 
incident of his experience to his own literary uses. And Madame 
Proust herself emerges very clearly, both from her letters and 
from her son’s, perhaps more clearly than Marcel himself: witty, 
equable, brilliantly intelligent, unstuffily cultured, a little mas- 
culine perhaps inher point of view, emanating a tireless and tyran- 
nical mother-love, she was the perfect woman to have produced 
Marcel Proust with all that implies of credit and debit. 

But if the letters themselves are not as significant as some 
other sections of Proust’s correspondence, Professor Kolb’s 
edition of them more than compensates for their lack of glamor. 
To this reviewer’s mind, he has attained something like the ve plus 
ultra of scholarly method and his edition turns out to be a model 
of patience, persipicacity and sound deduction. There is hardly a 
name Professor Kolb has not identified, hardly a move of Proust’s 
that he cannot surround with appropriate and enlightening detail. 
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Almost none of the letters bore anything like a satisfactory date 
when he received them, yet in spite of difficulties which seem al- 
most insuperable and by employing most ingeniously and pains- 
takingly the internal evidence contained in the letters — references 
to thermometer readings, articles of dress, political and social 
events, the very bordering of the papier de deuil— he has managed 
to assign them dates which are at worst highly probable andat best 
accurate to the day and almost to the hour. When one contemplates 
his technique, his patience, his knowledge of the life of Proust and 
those around him, one understands why the honor of editing these 
letters fell to an American scholar. Professor Kolb has covered 
himself with credit even if his subject has not. 


University of Michigan ROBERT J. NIESS 


S. L. Murphy, E. W. Ringo, R. D. McWilliams, H. S. Hutter, E. E. 
Urhan: Descriptive studies in Spanish grammar (Edited by Henry 
R. Kahane and Angelina Pietrangeli, Illinois Studies in Language 
and Literature, XXXVIII). Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 
1954, xiii+241 ‘pp. 


In the five studies that comprise this paper-bound volume the 
attempt is made to apply to Spanish new grammatical techniques 
(Cf. B. Bloch and G. Trager, Outline of linguistic analysis). As 
titled they are descriptive studies and in general are long on 
analysis and short on conclusions. Their value cannot be fully 
appreciated until they are used for comparative purposes; the 
Spanish specialist will have to go through a great deal of analysis 
to find specific significant material. The question of terminology 
aside, perhaps the severest criticism that can be directed at these 
studies is the neglect of the quantitative analysis. There are some’ 
statements regarding higher usage and a few tables in the last 
study, but the last four monographs concentrate on diversity and 
variation with the inclusion of one or more examples and rarely is 
the category exhausted. On the positive side credit must be given 
for essaying a new approach in Spanish grammar, and the analyt- 
ical techniques, directly or indirectly, cannot but foment future 
studies. The authors and editors are to be commended for their 
contributions. In clarification it should be noted that the collo- 
quial aspect of the first four studies is 20th century Mexican Span- 
ish; time may very well justify the universality of the data pre- 
sented. 

I. ‘A description of noun suffixes in colloquial Spanish’ (pp. 3- 
48) by Spencer L. Murphy, Jr. is based on the dialogue of five 
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plays and one novel by contemporary Mexican authors. The 26 
suffixes envisioned by the author are presented according to the 
consonant and vowel arrangement, from single final consonant to 
the three consonant -m/(i)ento. The vowel-consonant relationship 
may prove significant in comparing Spanish to other languages but 
this arrangement destroys the unity and semantic play in such 
related suffixes as -ancia/-anza or -avio/-ero or -icia/-eza/ -ez, 
which are equally important. The majority of the examples, given 
together with a “related word,” are acceptable but since there is a 
frequency table (0.46) based on the number of examples with each 
suffix, exception must be taken to some of the data presented. 
Highest on the frequency list is the “noun marker” (7.), that is, 
the final -a, -e, or -o of the singular noun. While this desinence 
is in the larger sense a suffix, it would seem to the reviewer de- 
sirable to omit it here where it indicates mere gender (hijo/hija). 
Similarly the post-verbal nouns, formed by adding a vowel to the 
infinitive stem, might better be considered elsewhere. The only 
examples in this class that ought to be considered are those show- 
ing a change of meaning with a change of final vowel: madero/-a, 
saco/-a, fruto/-a, gorro/-a, grito/-a, pago/-a, tambor/tambora. 
The author states (0.1) he has deliberateiy tried “to avoid con- 
siderations of a historical nature.” Since the definition given (0.2) 
does not specify otherwise and the title refers to “colloquial Span- 
ish,” it may be assumed we are dealing with the morphological 
pattern of Castilian-Spanish, that is, suffixes that have been and, 
at least theoretically, still are active in post-Latin formations. 
Without a knowledge of the historical development from Latin one 
could never consider as suffixes in the morphological pattern 
certain groups of words that have in Castilian only lexical exis- 
tence. This is the case with -s- (9.) and -t- (10.): visa, aplauso, 
ascenso, compromiso, defensa, permiso; muerte, vista, vuelta, 
puesto, producto, etc. Word formation by suffix is not automatic 
but there must be a pattern of relationship between stem and suffix 
— the word must be a recognizable derivative. Except historically 
a certain terminal group of letters is not always a suffix. The re- 
viewer suggests a four-category criterion to be used in judging 
words as to their suffixes. 1)Words in the normal suffix pattern of 
Spanish (orar/oracion, pasar/pasaje). 2)Words that do not follow 
the normal pattern of derivation but have some less derived word 
to serve analogically as a recognizable stem (dificil/dificul tad, 
veras/verdad). 3)Words that have no less derived word in Span- 
ish and depend for identification on other derivatives on the same 
level (traidor/traicioén, voluntario/voluntad). These are border- 
line cases, half in and half outside the pattern, and their inclusion 
must be qualified. 4)Words of Latin or Romance formation that 
can no longer be considered derived words in Spanish (corazon, 
silencio). These words might be mentioned apart for their pos- 
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sible role in analogical formations but they should not be counted. 
In the examples listed in this study some three dozen fail in class 
3 (sa-cristan/-ia, calor/-iente, inquisidor/- cion, energia/-ico, 
etc.). The reviewer would omit as class 4 words the following: 
mitad, virtud, rigor, motor, intromision, sesion, posicion, re- 
volucion, policia, prejuicio, perjuicio, herencia, silencio, corazon; 
also escarnio, guardia, infamia, memoria, modestia, municipio, 
nostalgia, whose final -io and -ia are the desinence in Spanish. 

Other remarks: (3.132) there is no ‘related word” cor in Span- 
ish from which to derive corazon; (7.113b) doncella, the borrowed 
word has no Spanish suffix; (16.) the trade name pianola should not 
be included, and non-Castilian pastorela and banderola are dis- 
putable; (18.12) whatever its unresolved development (<mentida?) 
the isolated word mentira cannot establish a Spanish suffix -z7a. 

II. ‘The position of the noun modifier in colloquial Spanish’ 
(pp. 49-72) by Elbert W. Ringo is a study of 49 plays of 20th cen- 
tury Mexican authors. There is a display of the intricacies and the 
variations of single and multiple adjectives, adjective phrases, and 
surprisingly few adjective clauses. Among other generalities the 
author notes the tendency for the simple qualifying adjective to be 
followed by the lengthier phrase and clause. Limiting adjectives in 
pre-position have the following order: the ordinals and ultimo 
closest to the noun; next closest the cardinals, muchos, and varios; 
these may be preceded by cada and otro, and the latter in turn by 
alguno, ninguno, cualquiera, tanto. Summary remarks on the role 
unity plays in position are based on the establishment of two 
classes of adjectives: “adjective one,” which immediately follows 
the noun, and “adjective two,” which may precede or follow the 
noun (and adjective one, if present). “Adjective one” is described 
as having greater unity with the noun. The author states (1.111) 
his classification is based on form, not meaning, but it is impos- 
sible to separate position and meaning in such adjectives as anti- 
guo, caro, grande, nuevo, pobre, and the shadings implicit in the 
so-called epithet. This aspect requires further investigation. 
Teachers of grammar will be somewhat disturbed by the consider- 
able list of examples (p. 61, b.i.) of adjectives in either position 
(nuestro actual Presidente:;:los emperadores actuales). 

The inclusion of the clear-cut, open juncture appositive and the 
vocative is of questionable validity in this study. In discussing the 
demonstrative adjective (2.121.3.b.i.A) la patrulla esa is an exam- 
ple of postposition but the reviewer does not agree that in the ex- 
clamation qué tiempos aquellos the last word is an adjective, re- 
gardless of how it may have been printed. There are some in- 
teresting examples of the colloquial adjective or noun plus de plus 
noun (2.13): el vago de su marido, ese perdido de Chano, ese 
zangano de Cazares (but qué hermosura de manana Oe 

Il, ‘The adverb in colloquial Spanish’ (pp. 73-137) by Ralph D. 
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McWilliams is a detailed analysis of adverbs andadverbial phrases 
and clauses contained in 20 modern Mexican plays, plus many ad- 
ditional examples from a native informant. Two aspects are of 
primary concern: form and position. In both divisions of the 
study there are examples of the full range of adverbial construc- 
tions, giving a good picture of the adverbs and prepositions used 
with certain verbs and the mood after certain adverbial conjunc- 
tions. The author examines “adverb one” (follows the “action” or 
verb) and “adverb two” (may precede or follow) with respect to 
five influencing factors: form function, meaning, number of ele- 
ments, and intonation. These are often in conflict and intonation 
(in question, exclamation, and command) emerges as the most 
powerful influence as to position. 

It is of interest to note that the inflected adjective is described 
as rare in colloquial usage, and the gerundio preceded by en is 
listed in six examples. The word “augmentative” is used to de- 
scribe the suffix -7simo, listed in a dozen examples (canta altt- 
simo); “intensifier” or “affective superlative” would be more 
accurate, Calling the gerundio a present participle (0.6), then an 
adverb (1.25), and treating it as a single adverb rather thanas a 
phrase where applicable leaves something to be desired in treat- 
ment, 

IV. ‘The development of the function word system from Vulgar 
Latin to Modern Spanish’ (pp. 139-175) by Harriet S. Hutter uses 
the 4th? century Peregrinatio Aetheriae, conversational portions of 
the 14th century Caballero Zifar, and the modern Mexican sainete, 
La vecindad de la Purtsima. A function word is (0.5) “a word that 
has little or no meaning apart from the grammatical idea it ex- 
presses.” This is a study of the conjunction, adverbial conjunction, 
relative pronoun, preposition, finite verb with a dependent or com- 
plimentary infinitive or with a participle. While conclusions are 
not of a startling nature (p. 165: “as VL develops into the Ro- 
mance languages..., there is a gradual loss of inflection and an 
increase in the use of function words.”), the parallel comparison 
is useful, and there are such specific instances as that of the co- 
ordinating conjunction, which decreases in number from VL to 
OSp. to MSp. 

No example of the pluperfect tense expressed by the -va form 
was found in the Modern Spanish material, nor was the gerundio 
preceded by en (although it is noted in study II in this volume). 
That the superlative -isimo was not found in the portion examined 
of Zifar is not conclusive but interesting; -isimo appears as early 
as Berceo but may have been eschewed in Zifar, although the latter 
is characterized by much intensification and exaggeration. 

While a case may be made for a function word in OSp. future 
(p. 158/5.521) written as infinitive plus haber (leuarvos-he, etc.), 
in the synthetic future (5.522) and in both synthetic and analytical 
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conditional it can scarcely be maintained that there is a “word” in 
the postposed morpheme. Similarly the modern synthetic future 
and conditional (p. 163/5.522) must be considered as stem plus 
ending. 

V. ‘Linguistic analysis of Géngora’s Baroque style’ (pp. 177- 
24i) by Evelyn E. Uhrhan is a descriptive syntactical study of the 
Soledad primera. Acknowledging the subjectivity of certain fea- 
tures of the treatment, the author by way of introduction gives an 
analysis of 261 sentences and clauses, from which generalizations 
are made (1.43) and the conclusion formulated that Gdéngora’s 
number andarrangement of function classes (words or expressions 
used as “heads” or modifiers) do not differ essentially from that of 
colloquial Spanish. (No authority is adduced for this statement re- 
garding colloquial Spanish.) Consequently, if one accepts the con- 
clusion, the style is characterized by other features, and six are 
presented: transposition (of a modifier); separation (of parts of an 
expression); coupling (of words, phrases, clauses, or sentences by 
parallelism, common elements, or repetition); asymmetry (in 
length of modifying or related expressions); modification; substi- 
tution (of a “potential simple element... by a more complicated 
form which has the same grammatical function”). The last named 
is the most subjective, least clearly defined, and (perhaps there- 
fore) most frequent, accounting for about one third of the total 
occurences ui the six principles and found in 178 out of 198 sen- 
tences. It is followed by separation (in 150), coupling (in 142), and 
transposition (in 120). Only ten sentences contain no examples of 
the six phenomena and one has as many as 31. This approach un- 
questionably offers great possibilities in the analysis of the sty- 
listico-syntactic features of Baroque or any other siyle. 


Columbia University M. M. LASLEY 


J. de Vallata: Poliodorus, comedia humantstica desconocida (In- 


troduccion, estudio y notas por José Maria Casas Homs). Madrid, 
C.S.LC., 1953. 272 pp. 


This edition of the Latin humanistic comedy Poliodorus from 
a collection of writings by 15th century Italian humanists in Cédice 
5-5-28 of the Columbine Library, Seville, represents one of the 
most comprehensive studies of the type to be attempted in Spain 
since the works of Menéndez y Pelayo and Bonilla early in the 
present century. Some 170 pages plus three appendices of the 
book study this genre which, since it never enjoyed wide popularity 
in Spain, is based largely on an analysis of Medieval and Renais- 
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sance Latin works of other countries and is, therefore, of interest 
to scholars everywhere. 

There are three short chapters dealing with the Classical Latin 
drama, the Medieval Latin drama, and the drama of the Renais- 
sance. Chapter IV is devoted to the ‘Principales comedias rena- 
centistas’ with an analysis and summary of Paulus, Poliscene, 
Philodoxus, Chrysis, and Philogenia. The rest of the book is de- 
dicated to various aspects of the Poliodorus. The first chapter in 
this section deals with the ‘Ambiente de la obra’ which is one of 
youthful spirits; Poliodorus is the sort of comedy which might 
have been elaborated in a group of university students. The 
second chapter describes and lists the contents of the manu- 
script, and raises a number of questions. Among other things, if 
it is composed of Renaissance Italian works, why is the manu- 
script in French style handwriting of the first half of the 15th 
century? How did it come to the hands of Ferdinand Columbus in 
England? At the end of the codex, it is stated in the usual note 
that Ferdinand Columbus jotted in his acquisitions, “Este libro 
asi encuadernado costdé en Londres 16 penins, por junio de 1522, y 
el ducado de oro vale 54 penins. Esta registrado 514.” At the 
beginning of the study there is a reproduction of the first page of 
the manuscript. 

Chapter III of the second part is particularly interesting be- 
cause the author attempts to establish the identity of Joannes de 
Vallata, who, it is-stated at the head of the manuscript, was eight- 
een years old when he wrote the work. Noi finding any other re- 
ferences to this person, Casas Homs decides that perhaps one has 
to do with a pseudonym. He hits upon the name of Giovanni Gio- 
viano Pontano (1426-1503). The theory is of interest to the re- 
viewer because he had occasion to cite Pontano’s Charon recently 
(Symposium, VII (1954), 332) in a note entitled ‘The element of 
fatality in the Tragicomedia de Calisto y Melibea.’ Now, the only 
dated document in the codex is a letter of Poggio Bracciolini for 
1445 (p. 65). Gioviano Pontano would have been 18 in 1444 (p. 75). 
Unfortunately, it is not possible to date precisely the composition 
of the Poliodorus. As far as the pseudonym is concerned, the 
editor feels that Pontano Latinized the first part of his name in 
Joannes de Vallata somewhat as did Biondo Biondi in Biondo 
Flavio. More than one analogy would seem to be necessary to 
make such a theory plausible, especially when we recall with what 
frequency pseudonyms were employed. Even Aeneas Sylvius Pic- 
colomini, Pius II, used the pseudonym Joannes Gobellinus (G. 
Melzi, Dizionario di opere anonime e pseudonime..., Milano, 
1852, Il, 466-467). Therefore, it would seem that the attribution to 
Pontano is hardly more than a possibility. 

It might have been to the author’s interest to note that the 
poetical works of Pontano seem to have enjoyed some popularity 
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in Spain in the 15th century. The Carmina were published in the 
Liber Joviani Pontani Umbri de divinis laudibus, Barcelona, per 
Joannem Luschner Alemannum, 1498, and they are in codex Aa 
318 of the Biblioteca Nacional of Madrid, dated 1458, quite possibly 
in the hand of Gioviano Pontano himself, according to the editor 
Johannes Oeschger (Ioannis Ioviani Pontani, Carmina, Bari, 1948, 
. 485). 

" fourth chapter summarizes the story of the Poliodorus. 
Then follow the chapters ‘Influencias y originalidad,’ ‘Division,’ 
‘Personajes: onomastica,’ ‘Personajes: caracteres,’ ‘Paganismo 
e immoralidad,’ ‘Comicidad,’ ‘Forma literaria’; chapter XII is 
slightly longer than the preceding rather brief ones and is devoted 
to ‘Representacidn o lectura.’ It is obvious that these works were 
written to be read aloud to a small circle of friends, but whether 
or not they were ever actedout in some way remains abit obscure. 
Casas Homs does find a few indications of possible rudimentary 
acting directions in such words as secum, secum loquitur, alte 
loquitur, etc., (p. 133). Chapter XIII is devoted to ‘Estilo y le- 
xico,’ and there is an interesting vocabulary of Latin words or 
neologisms used by the humanists with a meaning different from 
Classical usage (pp. 148-149). Chapter XIV, ‘La “Celestina” y la 
comedia humanistica’ is one of the most significant. The editor 
points out that, although Menéndez y Pelayo understood intuitively 
much about the relationship of the humanistic comedy to the Celes- 
tina, many sources were not available or that he had only partial 
material, such as that sent him by I. Sanesi. Furthermore, Menén- 
dez y Pelayo did not know the Poliodorus, and Casas Homs states, 
“Parece raro que le pasara desapercibida la existencia del manu- 
scrito hispalense de la Philogenia, y es de lamentar, puesto que su 
conocimiento hubiera supuesto el del Poliodorus, y su pluma 
magistral hubiera sacado de él un provecho que sdlo barruntarlo 
nos sonroja” (p. 155); and concludes, “Creemos poder afirmar que 
en unidad de accién Johannes de Vallata lleva ventaja sobre el 
genial bachiller nacido en Puebla de Montalban” (p. 164). 

It may come asa surprise to some that the editor feels Fer- 
nando de Rojas himself pretends to attribute his work to Cota or 
Mena, an attribution which appears for the first time in the acros- 
tics and Cara of the fourth known edition of Sevilla, 1502. At most 
this allusion was supposed to refer to the first auto, allegedly 
found by Rojas; Menéndez y Pelayo pointed out that Rojas, a native 
of a town near Toledo, the home of the Cotas, would know if the 
work were by Rodrigo de Cota (Origenes de la novela, Santander, 
1943, IM, 249 et seg.). It is curious how Cota as possible author of 
the Celestina still turns up, even though such a belief as the fol- 
lowing, held by Luis Astrana Marin, is only personal Opinion, 
“Especialmente la familia de Rodrigo de Cota el Viejo, el gran 
escritor, para mi indudable autor tinico de la Celestina, habia sido 
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muy desgraciada. Nada de extrajio tiene que, en la atroz per- 
secucidn de que habia sido objeto, el manuscrito de la célebre 
Comedia de Calisto y Melibea se extraviase y fuera a poder de 
Fernando de Rojas” (Vida ejemplar y heroica de Miguel de Cer- 
vantes Saavedra, Madrid, 1952, IV, 40-41). 

The short chapter XV is devoted to ‘El drama humanistico en 
Espana’ and the text of the Poliodorus occupies pp. 171-245. The 
three Appendices are a summary of Renaissance Latin comedies 
not previously summarized, Medieval comedies, and formerly un- 
known fragments of the Philogenia of Ugolino Pisani from the 
Seville MS. mentioned above. There is an ‘Indice alfabético’ of 
works and authors which considerably improves the usableness 
of the book. A few minor typographical errors were noted (pp. 30, 
115), but, generally speaking, proofreading seems to have been 
done with care. All in all, this edition of the Poliodorus represents 
a solid contribution to the study of a genre which, as far as Spain is 
concerned, might be investigated further with interesting results. 


Syracuse University D. W. McPHEETERS 


BRIEFER~ MENTION 


David V. Erdman: Blake — prophet against empire. Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1954, xx+503 pp. 


This book is a major revelation of a hitherto little explored side 
of Blake’s work. Professor Northrop Frye of Toronto — whose own 
invaluable study of Blake in Fearful symmetry makes his opinion 
authoritative — may quite properly refer to Professor Erdman’s as 
“a well-nigh definitive study” of “Blake’s historical allegory.” 

Under Professor Erdman’s ruthless scalpel is continued the 
destruction of long-cherished illusions about the “mystical” Blake 
who appealed so strongly to literary men of the late Victorian age 
and of the decadence. Blake emerges as an amazingly shrewd 
commentator on an age torn by revolution and counterrevolution, 
in which empire and liberty are seen locked in mortal conflict, 
while the human spirit struggles to burst out of the “mind-forged 
manacles” of outgrown customs and beliefs. A good part of his 
poetic symbolism is proved to be an imaginative reconstruction 
and interpretation of the poet’s own times, a poetic critique as 
comprehensive and penetrating as it is recondite. 

This study deals in concrete and compelling detail with Blake’s 
treatment of the American Revolution, the French Revolution, 
British intervention on the Continent, Napoleonic imperialism 
struggling against reactionary legitimacy, and the post- Napoleonic 
aftermath. Blake is revealed as one who followed the tremendous 
events of his era with a remarkable comprenhension of their in- 
ternational and political, even of their economic implications. The 
airiest woof of his poetic vision is woven around a firm warp of 
concrete historical data — men, dates, places, and deeds — and em- 
braces a world of physical fact within a world of poetic symbol. 
Blake appears to be as involved as Wordsworth emotionally, as 
Shelley intellectually, as Byron in human sympathy with the im- 
mense panorama of revolution and counterrevolution, of love, hate, 
hope, and despair, which harrowed this age, but to conceal his con- 
cern as they do not under a veil of esoteric imagery. 

The reviewer in The Times (London) literary supplement (25 
June 1954, p. 410) believes that Professor Erdman’s method is 
entirely effective only with Blake’s early works. As one privileged 
to read and criticize this book as it was written, I can testify to 
being least convinced by the analysis of the early works, in which 
the author’s determination to interpret Blake as a consistent rev- 
olutionary causes him to try to explain away a seeming nationlistic 
chauvinism very similar to orthodox Whig opinions reflected at the 
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same time by such poets as Gray, Cowper, and Burns. The analy - 
sis of the later works is far more convincing to me. Sense is made 
of many a passage left obscure by all other interpreters, and the 
whole trend of Blake’s later work is thrown into a fascinating new 
perspective. The analysis does magnificently what it set out to do, 
and fails only in so far as the approach through politics is too nar- 
row to comprehend the full scope of Blake’s view. 

Since Professor Erdman has found so much nonsense in mysti- 
cal interpretations of Blake, he may perhaps be forgiven a skep- 
ticism which sometimes goes further than is justified by his re- 
search. Blake’s prophetic vision clearly extends beyond those 
political-economic horizons of his own time which are the limits 
of this study, and his expression has religious and aesthetic di- 
mensions which are only incidentally considered here. 

Nevertheless, all those who want to know more adequately what 
Blake really said must welcome this sane, lucid, beautifully authen- 
ticated account of Blake’s imaginative interpretationof the political 
realities of his own time. 

It is an additional attraction that, as a piece of bookmaking, 
this volume is entirely worthy of the poet-engraver bookmaker- 
publisher who is the subject. 


Bowling Green State University HOWARD O. BROGAN 


Jean Demorest: Dans Pascal. Paris, Editions de Minuit, 1953. 
198 pp. 


Le livre de M. Jean Demorest sur Pascal est trés riche et, 
sans aucun doute, l’un des meilleurs sur le sujet depuis que les 
deux nouvelles éditions dues 4 M. Lafuma ont renouvelé notre con- 
naissance des Pensées. Le,Pascal de M. Demorest est un Pascal 
“concret,” qui a “la vocation du réel”; chez qui l’intelligence ne 
travaille pas & vide mais dans la plenitude des experiences senso- 
rielles, créatrices de contacts et de tensions. Trés justement M. 
Demorest insiste sur ce qu’il appelle “la préhension sensible du 
vrai” chez Pascal: “Pour lui, chercher consiste a bouger, heurter, 
forcer, agripper.” — “Le théme des bras tendus, de la saisie, du 
palper, de la main qui parle 4 l’Ame est unm théme répété chez 
Pascal.” L’on pourrait voir ici l’esquisse d’une psychanalyse de 
la connaissance pascalienne, non au sens de Freud ou de Jung, 
mais 4 celui que lui donne M. Gaston Bachelard dans ses livres 
sur l’imagination de la matiére; et par 14 M. Demorest se rattache 
4 un nouveau courant critique, auquel appartiennent Vexcellent 
petit Michelet de Roland Barthes et le tout récent Litterature et 
Sensation de Jean-Pierre Richard. Mais ce qui augmente encore 
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lintérét du Pascal de M. Demorest, c’est qu’a sa psychologie du 
réel pascalien s’ajoute une étude ‘stylistique qui en forme exacte- 
ment le complément. L’espéce de “solidarité tactile” que 1’ex- 
périence sensible: chez Pascal met entre la nature et l’esprit, doit 
avoir en effet pour complément une solidarité tactile analogue 
entre la pensée et la matiére du langage. M. Demorest a des 
remarques trés neuves sur la “plasticité des signes,” sur “la sug- 
gestion charnelle du rapport” dans le style pascalien. “Le style 
de Pascal, dit-il, accuse certaines constantes qui par leur fré- 
quence méme définissent la pensée.” On reconnait ici la méthode 
spizérienne. Il n’en est pas de meilleure. L’on a plaisir ainsi a 
voir se succéder dans un méme volume les méthodes différentes 
mais convergentes de deux grands maitres. 


Johns Hopkins University GEORGES POULET 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
SYMPOSIUM 


and 


CENTRO DE ESTUDIOS HISPANICOS 
BOOKS AND ARTICLES 


GENERAL 


A descriptive list of research 
papers and theses, accepted 
by the Graduate School of Mex- 
ico City College, 1947-1954, 
compiled by the Staff of the Col- 
lege Library. México, 1954, 48 
p. [La Dean of the Graduate 
School: Lorna Lavery Stafford, 
merece nuestros placemes. | 

Macdonald, Margaret, ed.: Phil- 
osophy and analysis, New York, 
1954, 296 p. (Philosophical Li- 
brary) [Introd. by M. Macdon- 
ald. | 

Millares Carlo, Agustin, y Calvo, 
Julian: Los‘ protomartires del 
Japé6n. Ensayo biobibliografico. 
México, 1954, 185 p. (xxvii- 
ccxi). [Tirada aparte de la obra 
“Testimonios auténticos acerca 
de los protomartires del Japon,” 
con prol. de Eduardo Enrique 
Rios, ed, del Fondo Pagliai, 
México, 1954. Monumental e 
ingente biobiliograffa, modelo de 
técnica y presentacién tipogra- 
fica, de gran erudicién y minu- 
ciosidad, con los procesos in- 
coados y las crénicas y rela- 
ciones. Copia auténtica que se 
publica integra por primera vez, 
con biograffas de los martires y 
extractos, indices y escritos 
inéditos. | 
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Torre, G. de, El arte de un futuro 
indeseable. Minorias y masas. 
México, 1954, 15 p. (de los “Cua- 
dernos Americanos.”) [“Hay 
una regresién de la inteligen- 
cia y del gusto populares.” 
“Pese a todo, hay un aumento 
considerable, una _ extensidn 
evidente de los radios de la 
cultura.” “La ola de las masas 
no tiene bajamar previsible, y a 
lo mds que podemos aspirar es 
a que no rebase sus limites 
actuales.” 


LINGUISTICS 


Coseriu, Eugenio: Forma y sus- 
tancia en los sonidos del len- 
quaje. Montevideo, 1954, 79 p. 
(Con un resumen en_ inglés.) 
Univ. Instituto de Filologia. 

Whitford, R. C. and Foster, J. R. 
eds.: Concise Dictionary of 
American [sic] grammar and 
usage. New York, [1955]. viii, 
168 p. (Philosophical Library.) 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 


History and Literature, 1954, n°: 
14. (Florida State Univ. Studies.) 
Tallahassee [J.R. Reaver: Com- 
parison of Faulkner’s “As I lay 
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dying” and Latorre’s “The old 
women of Peralillo.”] 


ENGLISH 


Concise Dictionary of American 
Literature, ed. by Robert F. 


Richards. New York, [1955], 
vii, 251 p. (Philosophical Li- 
brary.) 

McAnally, Arthur, and Roller, 


Duane H.D.: A check list of the 
E. DeGolyer Collection in the 
History of Science and Tech- 
nology, as of August 1, 1954. 
Norman, 1954, vi, 127 p. (Univ. 
of Oklahoma.) [Introd. by D. H. 
D. Roller.] 


FRENCH 


Bibliography of French Seven- 
teenth century studies, 1954, 
Number two, [by a Committee of 
French II, Modern Language 
Association of America: Jules 
Brody (Columbia); Daniel Delakas 
(Northwestern); A. A. Eustis 
(California, Berkeley); Francis 
W. Gravit (Indiana); Chairman; 
Edwin P. Grobo (Oklahoma Bap- 
tist). Bloomington, Indiana, 1954, 
Dec.; 22 leaves mimeographed, 
Address: Prof. D. L. Delakas, 
Northwestern Univ., Evanston, 
Qlinois. [The First number was 
published Nov. 1953. ] 

Tilley, Arthur, and Boase, A. M.; 
eds.; Montaigne selected essays. 
Manchester, [1954], 3rd. ed., xxx, 
351 p. [With a long introd. | 


GERMAN 


Fairley, Barker, ed.:; Goethe 


Ricca-Barberis, Mario: 
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selected poems. New York, n.d.,_ 
xxvii, 221 p. (Rinehart & Co.) 
[With Introd. | 

Spalding, K., and Brooke, K.; An 
historical dictionary of German 
figurative usage, fascicle 5, ban- 
digen-Beispiel, B. Blackwell, 
Oxford, 1955, p. 185-232. 


GREEK 


Hill, P. Maurice; The poems of 

Sappho. Greek texts with a new 
translation into English. New 
York, [1954], xiv, 73 p. App. 
xvii-xxii. (Philosophical  Li- 
brary.) 


ITALIAN 


Farinelli, Arturo: Poesfa y crf- 
tica; (temas hispdnicos), Madrid, 
1954, 299 p. (Anejos de la “Rev. 
de Literatura.”) [Artfculos del 
ilustre hispanista italiano ya de- 
saparecido, publicados principal- 
mente en “La Nacién® de Buenos 
Aires y otros periddicos, en los 
que se hallaban desperdigados y 
eran de diffcil acceso. Se desta- 
can para los hispanistas los que 
se refieren a Lope de Vega, Lar- 
ra, Petrarca en Espafia y Portu- 
gal, Pirandello-Calderén y La 
obra completa y reordenada 
sobre los viajes por Espaifia y 
Portugal. | 

Per le 
Valli de Lanzo. Verso la Levan- 
na. Torino [1951], 134 p. il. 
(Giappichelli.) 

Rossi, Joseph: The image of Am- 
erica in Mazzini’s writings. 
Madison, Wisconsin, 1954, vii, 
188 p. (Univ. of Wisconsin 
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Press.) [Italianthought and feel- 
ing about America in the XIXth 
Century through the eyes of 
Italy’s great republican. | 


SPANISH 
Spain 


Bataillon, Marcel: L’entreprise 
de Christophe Colomb défigurée 
sous Charles-Quint, discours, 
Institut de France, Séance pub- 
lique annuelle des cing acadé- 
mies. Paris, 1954, 7 p. [“Faute 
d’avoir lu d’assez prés Oviedo et 
Gémara, on les a laissé prolong- 
er leur influence perturbatrice 
.e-Sans s’aviser qu’ils défor- 
ment son entreprise...en en 
supprimant les visées sur ]’Ex- 
tréme- Orient. ”] 

Benardete, Mair José: Hispanic 
culture and character of the Se- 
phardic Jews, New York, 1953 [en 
la cubierta; 1952], 186 p. (His- 
panic Institute, Columbia Univ.) 
[Erudita y elocuente historia del 
pueblo judio sefardi, con estudio 
de su antigua y extensa cultura 
en Espafia y fuera de Espajfia. | 
Cioranescu, Alejandro: Estudios 
de literatura espafiola y compa- 
rada, [La Laguna, Canarias, ] 
1954, 309 p. (Univ. de La Lag- 
una.) [Dante y las Canarias. La 
novela de Caballerias. Pedro 
Manrique, Cairasco, Lope de 
Vega y “El Principe transilvano”: 
es de Vélez de Guevara. “Las 
rodomontades espagnoles” de 
Nicolas Baudouin. Calderdn. 
Iriarte, La Fontaine. Viera y 
Clavijo. Victor Hugo y Espafia. 
Indice de nombres propios. ] 
Coseriu, Eugenio: Amado Alonso. 
Montevideo, 1953, 9 p. [De la 
“Rev. de la Facultad de Humani- 
dades.” | 


Coseriu, Eugenio: Resefias. Mon- 


tevideo, 1953, Universidad de la 
Republica. Instituto de Filologia. 
Sobre R. Menéndez Pidal: Topo- 
nimia prerromdanica hispana. 
Sobre las Nuevas normas de la 
Academia Espafiola, No. 2, 1954. 
Sobre Luis Flérez: Lengua es- 
panola, 


DaCal, Margarita U. y Ernesto B., 


ed.: Literatura del Siglo XX, 
Antologia. New York [1955], xii, 
468 p. (The Dryden Press.) [Es- 
pafia e Hispanoamérica. La In- 
trod. general y las particulares 
que preceden a cada literato, 
forman un conjunto, que por su 
concisién, justeza y literario 
estilo, es de lo mejor que se ha 
escrito acerca de este periodo. 
Se refiere especialmente a la 
generaci6én de 1898 y al modern- 
ismo. Se dice, con suma razén, 
que en 1936 termina la era que 
comenzaron los hombres del 
“98”. Se puede anadir que enton- 
ces empieza una nueva era, la de 
los hombres que formanla gene- 
racién de 1936 o del destierro. 
Excelentes notas y completo 
vocabulario. | 


Disticos de Catén. Incunables 


poéticos castellanos, 1490-1954, 
II: Martin Garcia, Traslacién 
del Doctor Chatén (1490): en 
verso espafiol. “La fonte que 
mana y corre”... ediciones para 
biblidfilos, Antonio Pérez Gémez, 
Cieza (Murcia), 1954. [Magni- 
fica ediciédn facsimilar en papel 
de hilo. ] 


Garcitoral, Alicio: La Espafia 


de los Reyes Catélicos. Bue- 
nos Aires, [1950], 220 p. “Uno 
de los mas extraordinarios mo- 
mentos de la historia de Es- 
pafia y del mundo. Gran des- 
file demonarcas. Acontecimien- 
tos y personalidades (1454- 
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1516). [Excelente historia puesta 
al dia y escrita con erudicién y 
arte por el destacado historiador 
y literato espafiol emigrado.] 
Editorial “Claridad”, San José 
1627, Buenos Aires. [Debe tra- 
ducirse al inglés. | 

Hesse, E. W., Suplemento cuarto 
ala Bibliografia generalde Tirso 
de Molina (incluyendo una seccién 
sobre la influencia del tema de 
Don Juan). Madrid, 1954, 6 p. 
(Publ. de la Rev. “Estudios”). 

A history of The Hispanic Society 
of America, Museum and Li- 
brary, 1904-1954. With a survey 
of the collection by members of 
the staff. New York, 1954, x, 
569 p. iL [The magnificent in- 
stitution founded by Mr. Archer 
M. Huntington. | 

Homenaje a los poetas de Ma- 
llorca Miguel Costa i Llobera y 
Juan Alcover i Maspons en el 
primer centenario de su naci- 
miento. Bogotdé, 1954, 14 p. 
retrs. [Con bibliografia. ] 

Lulli, Raimundi: Opera latina. 
Maioricensis Scholae Lullisticae. 
Fasc. IIL Mallorca, 1954, p. 93- 
112. 

Parker, J. H., The chronology of 
the plays of Juan Pérez de Mon- 
talvan, (De PMLA, 1952, LXVII, 
186-210.) 

Wardropper, Bruce W.: The dra- 
matic texture of the “Auto de los 
Reyes Magos”, MLN, 1955, 46- 
50. 

Wardropper, Bruce W.: El mundo 
sentimental de la “Carcel de 
Amor”, Madrid, 1954. (De la 
RFE, 1953, XXXVII, 168-193.) 
[“Estudio de la quiebra de las 
normas de convencional corte- 
sia y los recursos adoptados en 
aquel tiempo para defenderlas en 
el periodo de transicién.”] 
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IBERO-AMERICA 


Entralgo, Elias: Los conceptos 
libertadores de Enrique José 
Varona. La Habana, 1954, 66 p. 
(Conferencia enla Sociedad Eco- 
nédmica de Amigos del Pafs, en 
el centenario del nacimiento del 
précer.) 

Fernandez, Justino: Catélogo de 
las exposiciones de arte en 1953, 
México, 1954, 46 p. (Inst. de In- 
vest. Estéticas.) 

Ferndndez Mora, Carlos: Anec- 
dotario Nacional San José, 
Costa Rica, 1953, 228 p. $2.00, 
Apartado postal 1570. [Patrozi- 
nado por el maestro y pensador, 
Prof. D. Joaquin Garcia Monge, 
director del “Repertorio Ameri- 
cano.”] 

Garcia Icazbalceta, Joaquin: Bib- 
liograffa mexicana del siglo XVI. 
CatAlogo razonado de los libros 
impresos en México desde 1539, 
con biografias de autores, nueva 
edicién muy aumentada por Agus- 
tin Millares Carlo, México, 1954, 
581 p. il. (Fondo de Cultura 
Econémica). [Puesta al dia esta 
fundamental bibliograffa, sumdn- 
dole las de Medina, Leén, Wag- 
ner, Valtén y otras. Obra magna 
y magistralL Cuidéd la edicién 
Julian Calvo. } 

Grossmann, Rodolfo: El autor y 
el piblico Hispano-americano: 
esbozo de una sociologia litera- 
ria, y Luis Arturo Castellanos: 
Aporte escénico de novelistas es- 
pafioles. Rosario, [1954], 60 p. 
(Instituto de Letras, Univ. del 
Litoral.) 

Lizaso, Félix: Marti, critico de 
arte. La Habana, 1953, 24 p. 
(Unesco. ) 

Lizaso, Félix: Personalidad de 
Marti. La Habana, 1954, 39 p. 
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Obras dadas al servicio durante 
el segundo afio de gobierno del 
Coronel Marcos Pérez Jiménez, 
Caracas, 1954, 149 p. 

Woodbridge, Hensley C.: Biblio- 


graphy of Mexican Spanish for the 
years 1940-53, in “Kentucky 
Foreign Language Quarterly,” 
1954, no. 2. [Excelente y itil 
bibliografia. ] 


PERIODICALS 


Annales de l’Université de Paris. 
Sorbonne, 1953, nO, 4. Inaugu- 
ration du Pavillon du Mexique a4 
la Cité Universitaire. Comptes 
rendus de théses de doctorat. 
Nécrologie: Alfred Jeanroy, par 
Mario Roques. — 1954, XXIV. n°. 
3. Comptes rendus de théses de 
doctorat. 

Asomante, 1954, n®, 4. Isabel 
Gutiérrez del Arroyo: La “Bib- 
lioteca Histdrica de Puerto 
Rico”, (en el Centenario de su 
publicacién, 1854-1954). Julia 
Cordova de Braschi: La psicolo- 
gia espafiola vista por Ortega y 
Gasset. Juan Carlos Chiano: La 
poesia de Alfonsina Storni. Este- 
ban Salazar Chapela: Carta de 
Londres. 

Boletin del Archivo General de la 
Nacién. México, 1954, XXV, n°. 
3. Dinastia de secretarios de la 
Universidad de México. 

Boletin Bibliografico Mexicano. 
(Porria) 1954-55. En la muerte 
de D. Antonio Palau y Dulcet, 
por Francisco Porrta Estrada. 

Book News. Stechert- Hafner, 
1955, IX, Feb. and March. [Sigue 
siendo incompleta su informa- 
ci6n, sobre todo en la biblio- 
grafia espafiola. | 

Bulletin of the Comediantes [sic], 
1954, VI, n°. 2. S. E. Leavitt: 
A maligned character in Lope’s 
“El mejor alcalde el rey”, [Er- 
ratas: p. 6: Tirsa de Molina, 
por Tirso: p. 9: Origines, por 
Origenes. | 


Bulletin of Hispanic Studies, 1955, 


XXXIL n°. 1. (Founded in 1923 
by E. Allison Peers. New editor: 
Albert E. Sloman, Univ. of Liver- 
pool.) [N. D. Shergold: Juan de 
la Cueva and the early theatres 
of Seville. J. L. Brooks: “La 
Estrella de Sevilla” admirable y 
famosa tragedia. G. Stagg, Cer- 
vantes “Abode of jealousy”, (“La 
casa de los celos.”) [‘Casa’ no 
significa ‘house’, sino ‘abode’, 
morada.| Descubrimiento de un 
nuevo ms, de la Cronica de Al- 
fonso XI mas extenso, que pro- 
yecta luz sobre la génesis del 
Poema, cuyo autor es Rodrigo 
Yafiez, p. 51. Porras de la 
CAmara parece ser el autor de 
“La tia fingida’, p. 61. 
Comparative Literature, 1954, VI, 
n°. 2, F, Pierce, Mythology in 
“The Lusiadas.” OO. Seidlin: 
Dramas by Schiller and Dumas. 
M. Krouse: Plato and Sidney. L 
Silver: Ronsard.—NO, 3. L. 
Spitzer: The theme of the yearn- 
ing of the soul, exiled on the 
earth.— NO, 4, E, M. Zimmer- 
mann: Mallarmé et Poe. R. 
Grimsley, Don Juan theme. I. 
Ribner: Marlowe and Machia- 
velli. P. J. Powers, review of 
J. G. Fucilla: Studies and notes 
[Italy and Spain]. A. G. Reichen- 
berger: review of MariaR. Lida: 
La idea de la fama en la Edad 
Media castellana. C. B. B., re- 
view of H. Tiemann, and the first 
ed. of the German transl. of the 
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“Lazarillo”. — 1955, VIL No. 1. 
Diego Marin: El elemento ori- 
ental en D. Juan Manuel. D. G. 
Rees, Wyatt’s translations from 
Petrarch. J. C. Fiske: Pushkin 
and Washington Irving. D. W. 
Robertson: Chrétien’s “Cliges” 
and the Ovidian spirit. Curtis 
Dahl: An American “Gergic.” 
E. W. Tedlock, Kafka’s imitation 
of “David Copperfield.” Edgar 
Lohner: Sobre: Lobgesang, by 
Jorge Guillén; in Auswahl tiber- 
tragen von Ernst Robert Curtius, 
Ztirich, Arche, 1952, 79 p. 
Convivium. Nuova serie, 5°, Sett. 
— Ott., 1954. Torino. (Societa 
Editrice Intern.) 
Cuadernos (del Congreso por la 
libertad de la cultura), Parijs, 
23, rue de la Pépiniére, 1954, 
n°, 8. S. de Madariaga: 4 Toca 
Europa a su fin? M. Picdn - 
Salas: En torno al ensayo. R. 
Heliodoro Valle, Democracia y 
cultura. — 1955, n°. 10: A. Re- 
yes: Encuentros con Pedro Hen- 
riquez Urefia. A. Castro: En- 
sanchamiento de las ideas acerca 
del hombre. — N°, 11: Jean Camp: 
El hispanismo en Francia. 
Hispania, 1954, XXXVI, nO, 4. Ch. 
B. Qualia: Pereda’s naturalism 
in “Sotileza”. M. Durdn: Rasgos 
“modernos” del estilo de Que- 
vedo. Marcelino C. Pefiuelas: 
Algo mds sobre la picaresca, 
Lazaro y Jack Wilton. Daniel S. 
Keller: “Lazarillo de Tormes,” 
1554-1954, recent bibliography. 
J. Cary Davis: Rhythmic stress 
in Spanish. B, Frank Sedwick: 
The literary movements defined. 
F. S. Stimson: American hispan- 
ism, 1770-1830. — 1955, XXXVIII: 
no, 1. F. Dauster: The contem- 
porary Mexican theater. J. A. 
Crow: The essays of Rdémulo 
Gallegos. P. G. Earle: Four 
stage adaptations of “La Celes- 
tina”. Helen M. Ranson: Cog- 
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nates, deceptive and otherwise. 

~ [Una graciosa errata se ha des- 
lizado en la p. 17, final de la 19. 
columna: dice: “se ha empefia- 
do el cristal” y debe decir: “se 
ha empaiiado el cristal”. | 

Ibérica (por la libertad), New 
York, 1955, IIL, n°. 2. Salvador 
de Madariaga, Norman Thomas. 
112 E. 19th St. New York 3,N. Y. 
[C. Rivas Cherif: Manuel Azafia, 
1880-1940, S. de Madariaga: Dos 
grandes herejes. | 

Modern Language Journal, 1954, 
XXXVIII, n°. 8. 

La Nueva Democracia,- Oct. 1954. 
Juan Jacobo Bajarlfa: Gongor- 
ismo y surrealismo como prob- 
lemas. José Sanz y Dia: Un 
siglo de literatura espafiola. 
Antonio de Undurraga: Vida y 
muerte de las palabras. Luis 
Amador SAnchez, Trdnsito de J. 
Benavente. 

Nueva Revista de Filologifa His- 
panica, 1954, VIII, no, 3. Archer 
Woodford: Ediciédn critica del 
“Dezir a las syete virtudes” de 
Francisco Imperial. Alfonso Re- 
yes: La estrofareacia del “Poli- 
femo”.—N0O, 4, Eugenio Asensio: 
“Fonte frida” o encuentro del 
romance conla cancién de mayo. 
[Encomia el “Romancero his- 
panico” de Menéndez Pidal re- 
cién publicado, con su riqueza en 
hallazgos y novedades, con su 
teorfa de que también la poesfa 
oral tiene escuelas divergentes. 
“La obra de don Ramén, con- 
cluye, quedar4 como una ‘Summa’ 
que condensa, sistematiza y a- 
crecienta fabulosamente nuestro 
saber acerca del romancero.” 
Luego estudia y analiza Asensio 
con gran erudicion y arte, el ro- 
mance de ‘Fonte frida’ y la can- 
cion.] Emma S.S. Pifiero: Evo- 
luci6n de “Tirano Banderas.” 
Kenneth R. Scholberg: Alfonso 
de Cartagena: sus observaciones 
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sobre la lengua. [Interesante 
trabajo sobre el “Oracional”, en 
que se encuentran comentarios 
sobre palabras y giros, sobre su 
uso y etimologia, escritos casi 
medio siglo antes de Nebrija y 
unos 80 afios antes de Juan de 
Valdés. ]} 

Quaderni Ibero-Americani. 1954, 
n°, 16. A. Rodriguez-Monino: 
Cuatrotextos espanoles en busca 
de una posible fuente italiana. 
José Luis Cano: Un amor de D. 
Juan Valera. Inoria Pepe: Ca- 
ratteri del modernismo spagnolo. 
J. F.: Bibliografia di J. G. Fu- 
cilla ispanista. Juan Guerrero 
Ruiz: Bibliograffa de Juan Ra- 
m6n Jiménez. Notiziario. 

Repertorio Americano, 1954, XL- 
Vi, n°S, 1157-1161. Rafael 
Landivar, R. Brenes Mesén, E. 
Rodrfguez Demorizi, Guy Pérez 
Cisneros, Ratil Roa. Epistolario 
inédito de Enrique Gémez Car- 
rillo. Ricardo Palma. Luis Al- 
berto SAnchez, Federico Proajfio. 
Gerchunoff. José Pedroni. A. L. 
Palacios. F. de Onis. L. Villa- 
ronga. Sanin Cano. A. Nieto Ca- 
ballero con J. Garcia Monge. A 


Pablo Casals, oda por Concha 
Zardoya. Almafuerte (Pedro B. 
Palacios) con retr. El Instituto 
Almafuerteano a D, Joaquin Gar- 
cia Monge. 

Revista Hispanica Moderna, 1954, 
XX, n°. 4. D. F. Fogelquist: 
José Asuncidn Silva y Heinrich 
Heine. Concha Zardoya: La téc- 
nica metaf6rica de Federico Gar- 
cia Lorca, 

Revista de Histéria, Sdo Paulo, 
1954, IX, nO, 19, Lucien Feb- 
vre: Como foi batizada a Eu- 
ropa? Julio G. Morején: “El 
Passo Honroso de Suero de Qui- 
fiones”, ms. del Escorial, toda- 
via inédito, y ms. de Monserrat. 
Arthur Davies: O problema ves- 
puciano. — 1954, IX, n°, 20. Fi- 
delino de Figueiredo: Historio- 
grafia portuguesa do século XX. 
[Excelente y utilfsima. | 

Universidad de Antioquia, 1954, 
nQ. 119. Juan D, Garcia Bacca: 
Las ideas de ‘ser’ y ‘estar’. 
Juan de Garganta: Garcilaso, 
caballero y cortesano. R. Helio- 
doro Valle: Bibliograffa de Don 
Juan. 


RELATIONS OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE 
SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 1954* 


Kester Svendsen, Samuel I. Mintz, and Laurie Bowman Zwicky 


I BACKGROUNDS AND GENERAL STUDIES 


Barbeau, M.: ‘The old-world 
dragon in America,’ Papers of 
the XXIXth Intnl. Cong. of Amer- 
icanists, IM, 115-22. 

Bradford, B.: ‘Sea-serpents? No 
or maybe,’ Amer. Neptune, XIII, 
268-74. 

Bush, V.: ‘Scientific motivation,’ 
Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., XC VII, 
225-32 

Conrad-Martius, H.: 
Munich, 306 pp. 

Crane, R.: ‘Literature, philoso- 
phy, and the history of ideas,’ 
MP, LII, 73-83. 

Denaeyer, M.: ‘Science et poé- 
sie,’ Rev. de l’Université de 
Bruxelles, VI, 101-21. 

Eros, J.: ‘The rise of organized 
free thought in mid-Victorian 
England,’ Sociological rev., U, 
98-118. 

Gebsattel, V.: Prolegomena einer 


Die Zeit. 


medzinischen Anthropologie. 
Berlin, 414 pp. 
Gilbert, P.: ‘La vie industrielle 


et la langage,’ La Classe de 
frangais: rev. pour l’enseigne- 
ment du francais, IV, 71-78. 
Heidegger, M.: Vortrdge und Auf- 
sdtze. Wurtemberg. 


Heidegger, M.: Was heisst Den- 
ken? Tubingen, 174 pp. 

Heller, P.: ‘Creative process and 
creative product,’ JAAC, XII, 
328-42, 

Hutten, E.: ‘Natural and scien- 
tific language,’ Philosophy, XXIX, 
27-43. 

Jaffe, G.: Drei dialog iiber Raum, 
Zeit, und Kausalitat. Berlin, 
211 pp. 

Jaspers, K., and R. Bultman: Die 
Frage der Entmythologisierung. 
Munich, 117 pp. 

Jinger, E.: Das Sanduhrbuch. 
Frankfort, 205 pp. 

Kuhn, H.: Begegnung mit dem 
Sein. Tubingen, 225 pp. 

Lerner, M.: ‘American thought: 
the angle of vision,’ Amer. schol - 
ar, XXIII, 265-80. 


Litt, T.: Naturwissenschaft und 
Menschenbildung. Heidelberg, 
144 pp. 


Lotze, R., and H. Sihler: Das 
Weltbild der Naturwissenschaft. 
Stuttgart, 468 pp. 

McCurdy, H.: ‘Aesthetic choice 
as a personality function,’ JAAC, 
XU, 373-77. 

Neumann, E.: The origin and his - 


* Published on behalf of General topics VII (Literature and Science) of 
the Modern Language Association. The compilers wish to acknowledge 
assistance by the Bibliography Committee of General Topics VII and by 
Melvin W. Askew, University of Oklahoma. Unless otherwise indicated, 


date of entries is 1954. 
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tory of consciousness. New 
York. 
Osmond, H.: ‘Science and se- 


crecy,’ Twentieth century, CLVI, 
320-28. 

Otto, E.: Stand und Aufgabe der 
allgemeinen Sprachwissenschaft. 
Berlin, 183 pp. 
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Russell, B.: The impact of sci- 
ence on society. New York. 

Story, M.: ‘Six analogies in search 
of a philosophy,’ SAQ, LIIL, 358- 
62. 

Vrinat, R.: ‘L’artiste devant la 
science,’ L’Age nouveau, LXXX- 
VI, 99-101. 


IL ANTIQUITY AND MIDDLE AGES 


Fingert, H.: ‘Psycho-analytic 
study of the minor prophet Jo- 
nah,’ Psycho-anal. rev., XLI, 
55-65. 

Freeman, T.: ‘Some notes ona 
forgotten religion,’ Psycho-anal. 
rev., 9-28. 

Sonne, L: ‘The zodiac theme in 
ancient synagogues and in He- 
brew printed books,’ SBB, I, 3- 
13. 

White, B.: ‘Medieval animal lore,’ 
Anglia, LXXII, 21-30. 


ANAXAGORAS 

Raven, J.: ‘The basis of Anaxa- 
goras’ cosmology,’ CQ, IV, 123- 
37. 


BATE 

Thorndike, L.: ‘Henri Bate on the 
occult and spiritualism,’ <A7r- 
chives internationales d’histotre 
des sciences, XXVII, 133-40. 


DANTE 
Meikeljohn, M.: ‘The birds of 
Dante,’ Annals of science, X, 33- 
43. 


PLATO 
Gulley, N.: ‘Plato’s theory of re- 
velation,’ CQ, IV. 


SEAFARER 
Goldsmith, M.: ‘The seafarer and 
the birds,’ RES, V, 225-35. 


TREVIOANO 

Boas, G.: ‘A fourteenth century 
cosmology,’ Proc. Amer. Philos. 
Soc., XCVUOL 50-59. 


ZACUTO 

Bloch, J.: ‘Zacuto and his alman- 
ach perpetuum,’ BNYPL, LVII, 
315-18. 


Ii. RENAISSANCE 


Dickson, S,: ‘Panacea or precious 
bane: tobacco in sixteenth cen- 
tury literature,’ BNYPL, LVII, 
367-81, 419-32, 472-96, 544-66, 
580-97; LVI, 42-47. 

Ong, W.: ‘Renaissance ideas and 


the American Catholic mind,’ 
Thought, XXIX, 327-56. 

West, R.: ‘Elizabethan belief in 
spirits and witchcraft,’ Univ. 
Miami pubs. in Engl. and Amer. 
lit., I, 65-73. 
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AGRICOLA 
Hartman, H.: Georg Agricola; 
1494-1555, Begrunder dreier 


Wissenschaften. Stuttgart, 1953, 
133 pp. 


BACON 
Prior, M.: ‘Bacon’s man of sci- 
ence,’ JHI, XV, 348-70. 


BLUNDEVILLE 

Jacquot, J.: ‘Humanisme et Sci- 
ence dans l’Angleterre éliza- 
bethaine: oeuvre de Thomas 
Blundeville,’ Rev. d’histoire des 
sciences, VI, 189-202. 


MARLOWE 

Parr, Johnstone. Tamburlaine’s 
malady and other essays on as- 
trology in Elizabethan drama. 
Univ. of Alabama, 1953. 


NICHOLAS OF CUSA 

Van Stockum, T.: ‘Nicholas Cusa- 
nus als mystische-metaphysische 
Denker,’ Algemeen Nederlands 
Tijdschrift voor Wijsbegeerte en 
psychologie, TH, 113-31. 

PELETIER 


Wilson, D.: ‘Nature in the work 
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of 'Jacques Peletier du Mons,’ 
. Bibliotheque d’Humanisme et 
Renaissance, XVI, 25-40. 


RABELAIS 

Frangon, M.: ‘La géographie de 
Pantagruel et les chroniques 
gargantuines,’ MLN, LXIX, 260- 
64, 

Margarot, J.: ‘Rabelais médecin: 
la médecine dans son oeuvre,’ 


Bibliotheque d’Humanisme_ et 
Renaissance, XVI. 
RAMUS 

Ong, W.: ‘Ramus et le monde 
anglo-saxon d’aujourd’hui,’ RLC, 
XXVIII, 57-66. 

Ong. W.: ‘Ramus: rhetoric and 


the pre-Newtonian mind,’ English 
Institute essays 1952 (ed. A. S. 
Downer), pp. 138-70. 


SHAKESPEARE 

Harrison, J.: ‘The convention of 
“heartand tongue” and the mean- 
ing of Measure for measure,’ 
SQ, V, 1-10. 

Hennings, E.: Hamlet— eime Faust- 
dichtung. Bonn. 

Kocher, P.: ‘Lady Macbethand the 
doctor,’ SQ, V, 341-49. 


IV. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


Brown, H.: ‘Science et Littérature 
au i1giéme siacle,’ Diogéne,’ 
July, 1953. 

Eisinger, C.: ‘The farmer in the 
eighteenth century almanac,’ 
Agric. hist., XXVIII, 107-12. 

Guerlac, H.: ‘The poets’ nitre,’ 
Isis, XLV, 243-56, 

Harrison, T.: ‘Birds in the moon,’ 
Isis, XLV, 323-30. 

Langen, A. Der Wortschatz des 
deutschen Pietismus, Tubingen, 
526 pp. 


McMullen, E.: English topogra- 
phic terms in Florida, 1563- 
1874, Gainesville, Fla. 


BAILLY 

Smith, E.; ‘Jean Sylvain Bailly: 
astronomer, mystic, revolution- 
ary,’ Trans. Amer. Philos. Soc., 

XLIV, 427-538. 

BERKELEY 

Cochrane, R.: ‘Bishop Berkeley 
and the progress of arts and 
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learning: notes on a literary 
convention,’ HLQ, XVII, 229-49. 


BUTLER 

Carpenter, N.: ‘Charles Butler 
and Du Bartas,’ N&Q, n. s. I, 
2-7. 


D’ALEMBERT 

Laissus, Y.: ‘Une lettre inédite 
de D’Alembert,’ Rev. d’histoire 
des sciences, VU, 1-5. 


DE .BERGERAC 

Bridenne, J.-J.:; ‘Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac et la science aéronautique,’ 
Rev. des sciences humaines, 
LXXV, 241-58. 


DIDEROT 

Topazio, V.: ‘Diderot’s supposed 
contribution to D’Holbach’s 
works,’ PMLA, LXIX, 173-88. 

Topazio, V.: ‘Diderot’s supposed 
contribution to Helvetius’ works,’ 
PQ, XXXII, 313-29. 

Vartanian, A.: Diderot and Des- 
cartes: a study of scientific 
naturalism in the Enlightenment. 
Princeton. 


D’ HOLBACH 

Topazio, V.: ‘D’Holbach’s con- 
ception of nature,’ MLN, LXIX, 
412-16. 


GLANVIL 

Cope, J.: ‘Joseph Glanvil, angli- 
can apologist: old ideas and new 
style in the Restoration,’ PMLA, 
LXIX, 223-50. 
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GOETHE 

Hartlaub, G.: ‘Goethe als Alche- 
mist,’ Euphorion, XXXVUL 41- 
70. 

Rotermund, H.-M.: ‘Zur Kosmo- 
gonie des jungen Goethe,’ Deut- 
sche Vierteljahrsschrift fiir 
Literaturwissenschaft und Geis- 
tegeschichte, XXVIII, 472-86. 


MAUPERTIUS 

Ostoya, P.: ‘Maupertius et la 
biologie,’ Rev. d’histoire des 
sciences, VI, 60-78. 

MILTON 

Robins, H.: ‘The crystalline 


sphere and the “waters above” 
in Paradise lost,’ PMLA, LXIX, 
903-14. 


NEWTON 
Elliott, R.: ‘isaac Newton as pho- 
netician,’ MLR, XLIX, 5-12. 


ROUSSEAU 

DeBeer, G.: ‘Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau;: botanist,’ Aznals of sci- 
ence, X, 189-223. 


Simons, M.: ‘Rousseau’s natural 
diet,’ RR, XLV, 18-28. 

SWIFT 

Ong, W.: ‘Swift on the mind: the 
myth of asepsis,’ MLQ, XV, 
208-21. 

TAYLOR 

Weathers, W.: ‘Edward Taylor 


and the Cambridge Platonists,’ 
AL, XXVI, 1-31. 


V. NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES 


Bense, M. et al.: ‘The role of 
science, part L’ Confluence, III, 
49-53. 


Bergier, J.: ‘Science fiction et 
et critique sociale,’ Critique, X, 
228-32. 
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Carlsson, A.: ‘Der Meeresgrund 
in der neueren Dichtung,’ Deut- 
sche Vierteljahrsschrift ftir 
Literaturwissenschaft und Geis- 
tegeschichte, XXVIII, 221-33. 

Dilthey, W.: Die grosse Phanta- 
siedichtung und andere Studien 
zur vergleichenden Literatur- 
geschichte. G&ttingen, 324 pp. 

Hagopian,  J.: ‘Contemporary 
science and the poets recon- 
sidered,’ Science, XCC, 951- 
55. 

Meyers, R.: ‘Semantic dilemmas 
in neurology, psychology, and 
general semantics,’ GSB, Nos. 
10-11, 35-51. 

Meyers, H.: ‘Literature, science, 
and democracy,’ Pacific specta- 
tor, VI, 333-45. 

Podewies, C.: Die Kimste im 
technischen Zeitalter. Minchen, 
207 pp. 

Roller, D.: ‘Science and poetry,’ 
Science, CXX, 17A. 

Sergeant, H.: ‘The effect of new 
ideas upon modern poetry,’ 
Foritn. rev., CLXXVI, 264-75. 

Vivas, E.: ‘The object of the 
poem,’ Rev. of metaphysics, VII, 
19-25. 

Walker, K.: ‘The role of the 
writer in the present world 
crisis,’ Hibbert J. LII, 375-80. 


AIKEN 

Brown, C.: ‘The poetry of Con- 
rad Aiken,’ Georgia rev., VIII, 
315-22, 


BIERCE 
Fatout, P.: ‘Ambrose Bierce, 


Civil War topographer,’ AL, 


XXVI, 391-400. 


CARROLL 
Weaver, W.: ‘The mathematical 
MSS of Lewis Carroll,’ Proc. 
Amer, Philos. Soc., XCVIII, 
377-81. 
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COLERIDGE 

.Griggs, E.; ‘Samuel Taylor Col- 
eridge and opium,’ HLQ, XVII, 
357-78. 


FAULKNER 

Collins, C.: ‘The interior mono- 
loguesof The sound and the fury,’ 
English Institute essays 1952 
(ed. A. S. Downer), pp. 29-56. 


FREUD 

Arnheim, R. ‘Artistic symbols — 
Freudian and otherwise,’ JAAC, 
XIL 93-97. 

Donnelly, M.: ‘Freud and literary 
criticism,’ CE, XV, 155-58. 

Levin, H.: ‘The ivory gate,’ YFS, 
XII, 17-29. 


GONCOURT 

Ricatte, R.: ‘Les romans des 
Goncourt et la médecine,’ Rev. 
des sciences humaines, LXIX, 
27-44, 


HEMINGWAY 

Whitfield, E. ‘Hemingway: the 
man,’ Why, I, 10-19. 

HOLMES 

Boewe, C.: ‘Reflex action in the 
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WOLFGANG FLEISCHHAUER. Ph.D., Cologne, 1936. Associate Pro- 
fessor of German, Ohio State University. Special Interest: Scandinavian 
philology. 


JOSEPH G. FUCILLA. Ph.D., University of Chicago, 1928. Professor 
of Romance Languages, Northwestern University. Editor of Italica; on 
Advisory Board of Philological quarterly. Contributor to American, 
European, and Latin-American periodicals. Special interests: compar- 
ative literature of the Renaissance with emphasis on Spanish-Italian 
relations; 18th century literature; names. 


JAY W. GOSSNER. Ph.D., Syracuse University, 1951. Sorbonne, 1948- 
49. Instructor of Romance and Classical Languages, Brandeis Univer- 
sity. Special interest: medieval romance literature, particularly in 
relation to Latin backgrounds. 


MICHEL MANSUY. Agregé of the University, Professor at the Lycée of 
Besancon. Lecturer at the University of Besangon, 1946-50. Is working 
on a thesis on the social and political thought of Paul Bourget under the 
direction of Professor Pierre Morreau of the Sorbonne. 


JOSE F. MONTESINOS. Graduate of University of Granada. Student and 
member of the Centro de Estudios Historicos de Madrid. Studied and 
taught in Germany for twelve years and in France for seven years. Pro- 
fessor at University of Madrid, 1932-36. Since 1946 Professor of Span- 
ish, University of California at Berkeley. Special field of research: 
Lope de Vega. Published, while at the Centro de Madrid, various criti- 
cal editions of Lope’s comedies with extensive introductions. Studies on 
Lope’s theater and poetry in Revista de filologia espanola. Recently the 
Colegio de México has sponsored the publication of a volume of his Es- 
tudios on Lope de Vega. 


HUBERTA FRETS RANDALL. Doctorate in French literature, Univer- 
sity of Paris, 1935. Has taught French in the Netherlands and at North- 
western University, and Dutch at the University of Chicago. Author of 
L’Elément germanique dans l’oeuvre d’Emile Verhaeren (Paris, 1935), 
articles on Verhaeren, Giraudoux, and Chardonne, and of book reviews 
in Het Fransche Boek (Amsterdam). Verhaeren translations published 
in Poetry. Special interests: lecturing on European art, and translation 
of Verhaeren’s poetry. 


JOSEPH REMENYI. Ph.D., Francis Joseph Royal University (Hungary), 
1934. Professor of Comparative Literature, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. Author of two books on American literature published in Budapest 
and of monographs on Hungarian literature and related topics published 
in America. His essays, articles, and book reviews have appeared in 
numerous European and American scholarly and literary periodicals and 
newspapers. Has also written novels, short stories, and poems in his 
native tongue, and has translated American and English prose and poetic 
works into Hungarian. 
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CHRISTOF WEGELIN. Studied at University College (London), Univer- 
sity of Zurich, Dickinson College, University of North Carolina (M.A. 
1942), The Johns Hopkins University (Ph.D. 1947). Now Assistant Pro- 
fessor of English at the University of Oregon. Author of articles on 
American literature. In preparation: a book on the image of Europe in 
Henry James. 


JOHN F. WINTER. Ph.D., Princeton, 1950. Assistant Professor of 
French, Fordham University. Main interest: the French 16th and 17th 
century. Has published in The French review and Thought. In prepara- 
tion: a book on the theme of truth and appearances in the French 17th 
century. 


It is with deep regret that we announce the sudden death on March 21 
of Professor Claude E. Anibal, one of our Associate Editors. Professor 
Anibal was born in Gloversville, N. Y., July 5, 1888. After study at 
Madrid and Leipzig, he held various teaching positions. He went to Ohio 
State University in 1924 and was Professor of Romance Languages at 
that institution from 1936 until his death. He was a specialist in the 
Spanish drama of the Siglo de Oro and published numerous articles and 
reviews in the field. Professor Anibal also edited Paradox Rey of Pio 
Baroja, New York, 1937, with an extensive introduction, notes and vo- 
cabulary. 
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